YOU  CAN  get  retailers  to  stock  and  push  your 
brand  in  Chicago  when  you  build  your  soles 
promotion  plan  around  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
Because  it  gets  the  buying  action  they  wont, 
they  moke  the  Tribune  their  basic  medium. 
They  place  more  of  their  advertising  budgets 
in  the  Tribune  than  in  oil  other  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  combined. 

Retailers  know  that  Chicago's  families  look 
primarily  to  the  Tribune  for  buying  ideas  and 
that  it  gets  an  intensity  of  interest  and  response 
which  no  other  medium  can  equal.  Further,  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  readers  than  are 


reached  by  any  other 
Chicago  newspaper,  the  I  A/ 

Tribune  has  the  penetra-  ^ 
tion  that  produces  the 
greatest  volume  of  sales. 

The  people  whose  buying  attracted  over 
$57,000,000.00  in  advertising  to  the  Tribune 
during  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30, 1953 
are  the  people  you  want  to  sell.  A  Tribune 
representative  will  be  glad  to  help  you  work 
out  an  adverh’sing  program  that  will  sell  more 
to  them  and  create  a  strong  consumer  fran¬ 
chise  for  your  brand.  Why  not  ask  him  to  call? 


Your  friends,  the  glycols,  help  shampoo  your  hair, 
smooth  your  skin,  and  even  improve  the  fabrics  of  the  clothes  you  wear 


Few  of  us  would  recognize  a  glycol  if  we  saw  one.  Yet 
practically  all  of  us  are  in  constant  and  pleasant  association 
with  this  man-made  family  of  chemicals  which  are  known 
to  chemists  as  the  dihydroxy  alcohols. 

SMOOTH  AND  PLEASANT— That  pleasant  feeling  you  get 
from  many  modern  skin  lotions,  sun-tan  creams,  or  shaving 
creams— that’s  the  work  of  some  of  the  glycols.  The  latest 
shampoos  don’t  leave  your  hair  drv  and  brittle— thanks  to 
the  same  glycols. 

THE  FIRST  MAJOR  USE  of  glycols  was  in  “Prestone”  one- 
shot  anti-freeze.  Today,  everywhere  you  turn  glycols  are  at 
work  for  vou.  One  is  a  vital  ingredient  in  a  new,  man-made 
textile  fiber.  Others  keep  liquid  mixtures,  such  as  medicines, 
cosmetics,  and  hair  tonics,  from  separating  in  the  bottle. 
They  keep  tobacco  fresh  and  moist,  cellophane  soft  and 
pliable,  and  also  are  used  to  make  your  car’s  new  improved 
hydraulic  brake  fluid. 


FROM  OIL  AND  GAS— These  busy  aids  to  better  living  are 
obtained  from  petroleum  and  natural  gas.  Certain  of  the 
glycols  in  turn  are  used  to  purify  the  natural  gas  that  serves 
so  many  of  us  in  our  homes  and  at  work. 

UCC  PRODUCES  GLYCOLS— As  pioneering  leaders  in  the 
field  of  petroleum  chemistry,  the  people  of  Union  Carbide 
produce  great  quantities  of  glycols  in  many  forms— and 
hundreds  of  other  chemicals  that  make  ours  a  better  world 
in  which  to  live. 

FREE:  L  earn  more  about  the  interesting  things  you  use  every  day. 
W rite  for  the  illustrated  booklet  “Products  and  Processes”  which  tells 
hole  science  and  industry  use  the  Alloys,  (Iarboss,  Chemicals, 
Gases,  and  Plastics  made  by  (  nion  Carbide.  Ask  for  booklet  K. 

Union  Carbide 

AND  CARBON  CORPORATION 

30  EAST  42ND  STREET  HlRR  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


- IJCCfs  Trade-marked  Products  of  Alloys,  Carbons,  Chemicals,  Gases,  and  Plastics  include  - 

Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals  •  Eveready  Flashlights  and  Batteries  .  National  Carbons  •  Acheson  Electrodes  •  Pyrofax  Gas 
ElectromET  Alloys  and  Metals  •  HaynES  Stellite  Alloys  •  PresT-O-Lite  Acetylene 
DyneL  Textile  Fibers*  BakeLITE,  Krene,  and  ViNYLITE  Plastics  .  LinDE  Oxygen  •  PrESTONE  and  Trek  Anti-Freeze* 
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^Consumer  Income  Supplement, 
1953  Standard  Rate 
&  Data  Service 


With  its  over  550,000  population,  and  tremendous 
average  income  per  household,  metropolitan  Indian¬ 
apolis  is  America’s  richest,  BIG  Market.  That’s  why 
Indianapolis  is: 

•  One  of  America’s  leading  test  markets 

•  Ranks  second  in  amount  of  national  advertising 
dollars  spent  per  family 

•  Ranks  4th  in  Drug  Sales  .  .  .  5th  in  Retail  Sales 
per  Family .  .  .  8th  in  .Automotive  Sales  .  .  .  among 
the  25  metropolitan  areas  of  500,000  to  1,000,000. 


Indiana’s  two  largest  dailies.  The  Indianapolis  Star 
and  The  Indianapolis  News,  not  only  give  you  satura¬ 
tion  coverage  of  this  No.  1  Market,  but  an  effective 
bonus  coverage  of  the  44  surrounding  counties. 
Write  today  for  full  market  information. 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  •  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


INDIANAPOLIS 


hL#AYS  IN  THE 
SPOTLIGHT 

Making  News 

ABOUT  PEOPLE 
AND  EVENTS 


Naturally,  Syracuse  Newspapers  publish  world 
and  local  news,  sports,  features,  comics,  etc. 

But  they  provide  something  MORE — they 
attraa  MORE  readers  by  conducting  local 
projects  appealing  to  everyone. 

For  example,  Syracuse  Newspapers  sponsor 


The  Annual 
Soap  Box  Derby 

142  entries 
in  1933 


The  Annual 
Spelling  Bee 

where  students  vie 
for  National  honors 


Semi-Annual 
Fashion  Shows 

playing  to  packed 
audiences  of  fashion- 
conscious  women 


lAJliat  Our  f^pac/erd  s, 


2# 


Christmas  Home 
Decoration  Contest 

Old  Newsboys 
Christmas  Toy  Fund 

A  Scout  to  Boy  Scout 
Jamboree 

Home  Shows 
Hole-in-1  Golf  Tourney 

The  Annual  Sports  Exposition 
and  Boat  Show 

BY  SUCH  LEADERSHIP 
SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 
STIMULATE  READERSHIP! 

A  readership  whose  buying 
habits  make  Central  New  York 
a  "Best  Market  U.  S.  A." 


You  get  complete  coverage  of 
this  prosperous  cross-section  of 
greater  Central  New  York’s 
population  most  effectively  and 
at  one  low  cost  through  Syracuse  Newspapers. 

Whether  you’re  testing  new  products,  promotion  or 
merchandising,  the  responsive  Central  New  York 
region  tells  you  how  you’re  doing  .  .  .  And  how 
you’ll  do  elsewhere! 

In  short — 

SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS— 


Doily  212,098 


o  MUST  for  soles!! 
Sunday  324,634 


AU  MKMBS 

BLOCALl 


SYRACUSE 

HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

'Sveninq)  Morning) 

HERALD-AMERICAN  POST- STANDARD 

(Sunday)  (Sunday) 


Press  News 
From  India 

To  THE  Editor:  Charges  of  con¬ 
tempt  of  legislature  by  newspaper 
editors  have  increased  considerably 
in  recent  months.  The  legislature 
summons  a  newspaper  editor  every 
time  under  its  privilege  and  asks 
the  editor  to  apologize  for  “the  re¬ 
flection  on  the  members  of  the 
House.” 

Newspaper  editors  are  confused 
and  are  at  a  loss  to  find  what  ac¬ 
tually  constitutes  contempt  of  legis¬ 
lature  in  a  parliamentaj7  democ¬ 
racy. 

When  Pothan  Joseph,  editor  of 
Deccan  Herald,  a  daily  published 
in  Bangalore,  was  summoned  by 
the  Mysore  State  legislature  on 
contempt  charges,  he  replied  that 
he  had  committed  no  offense  by 
printing  that  the  legislature  lost 
confidence  of  the  people  and  should 
be  dissolved  to  hold  a  fresh  elec¬ 
tion.  Quoting  references  of  similar 
cases  in  England,  Mr.  Joseph  said 
that  under  the  new  Constitution 
of  the  Indian  Republic  and  its 
Fundamental  Rights,  he  had  the 
liberty  of  saying  and  printing  that 
the  legislature,  having  lost  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people,  should  be 
dissolved  to  hold  a  fresh  election. 
The  editor  was  finally  admonished 
by  the  legislature. 


increased  from  4  to  6  pages,  whik 
others  lowered  the  cost  to  2c,  at 
the  same  time  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  to  5. 

The  introduction  of  chain  system 
and  the  stabilized  rate  of  newsprint 
(£  SO  a  ton)  seems  to  be  the  cause 
of  this  trend  in  newspaper  cost, 

«  «  * 

To  be  self-sufficient  in  new^irint 
requirements,  a  State-aided  news¬ 
print  factory  costing  6  crores  of  ru¬ 
pees  (nearly  $12,000,000)  and 
having  a  capacity  to  produce  30,- 
000  tons  of  newsprint  a  year,  is 
going  to  be  started  soon. 

Experiments  in  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction  from  sugarcane  bagasse  are 
also  getting  due  attention.  India 
produces  1,500,000  tons  of  sugar¬ 
cane  bagasse  a  year,  most  of  which 
is  being  used  as  fuel  at  present 
A  sample  newsprint  containing 
70%  bagasse  and  30%  bamboo 
pulp  was  manufactured  by  a  paper 
mill  for  commercial  run. 

The  Statesman  (a  daily  pub¬ 
lished  in  Calcutta  and  Delhi) 
printed  an  entire  mail  edition  in 
this  newsprint.  The  trial  was  said 
to  be  successful.  The  printers 
said  that  the  paper  withstood  the 
strain  of  the  rotary  but  “should  be 
a  little  less  translucent.” 

A  JIT  Guln 

5/ 3 A,  KaKsi  Bose  Lane 
Calcutta  6,  India. 


OENERAL  ADVERTtSING  REMBENTATIVES 


MOLONEY.  REGAN  k  SCHMITT 


Country-wide  protests  were 
lodged  against  the  police  attack  on 
press  reporters  and  photographers 
in  Calcutta  July  22,  when  a  group 
of  Calcutta  press  reporters  and 
photographers  were  on  duty  and 
covering  a  mass  meeting.  S^tion 
144  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code  ban¬ 
ning  against  holding  public  meet¬ 
ings  was  in  force  at  that  time  in 
the  city  and  the  police  and  gov¬ 
ernment  justified  this  indiscriminate 
attack  on  the  ground  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  illegal  and  the  attack  on 
press  was  unintended.  But,  despite 
showing  press  identity  cards  to  po¬ 
lice,  the  reporters  were  beaten  se¬ 
verely  and  rounded  up.  The  In¬ 
dian  Journalist  Association  urged 
Mr.  Nehru  to  find  out  the  culprits 
and  punish  them.  The  government 
has  ordered  a  judicial  inquiry  into 
this  whole  affair. 


Prices  of  Indian  newspagiers  are 
going  down  and  the  number  of 
pages  is  increasing.  In  general, 
a  4-page  Indian  newspaper  used 
to  be  priced  10  pice  or  near  about 
3c  during  the  post-war  years  due 
mainly  to  high  cost  of  newsprint. 
Although  most  of  the  newspapers 
still  retain  the  3c  price  they  ^ve 
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HE.\DL1NES: 

Announcement  Of  Examination 
For  Appointment  To  The  Position 
Of  Laborer  —  Lewisburg  (Tenn.) 
Tribune. 


Three  Youths  Caught  By  Police 
With  Heroine. — Glendale  (Calif.) 
News-Press, 


Dead  GI  Hints  Shell  Shortage- 
— Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald. 

■ 

Recommend  River  Be  Closed 
to  Swimmers  After  Drowning.-— 
Quebec  (Conn.)  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
graph. 

■ 

Girl  Floored — Boys  Ask  More 
Out  In  Samoa. — Newport  News 
(Va.)  Daily  Press. 

■ 

Seven  Hogs  From  Battle  Creek 
Are  In  Conference.  —  Norfolk 
(Neb.)  Daily  News. 
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Idea  suggested  by 
HERBERT  R.  CARPENTER 
Mills  Industries,  Inc.,  Chicago 


In  Chicago,  it  takes  2  - 

is  secret  of  capitalist  success! 


No  single  daily  newspaper  reaches 
even  half  your  Chicago-area  pros¬ 
pects.  It  takes  Two.  For  greatest 
unduplicated  coverage,  one  must 
be  the . . . 

CHICAGO 

SUN-TIMES 

21 1  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  •  250  Park  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


READERSHIP  CONCENTRATED  WHERE  MOH  OF  THE  BUYING  IS  DONE 


H  Shewing.  Ic 

of^TOiPf 

It 4-J 


IIPIESENTtt  ITi  SAWYEI.FEICaSON.WAKfl  CO..  lOS  ANSEIES,  SAN  FIAICISCO.  PHIUDEIFNIA,  OETIOIT,  ATIANTA  •  HAl  WINTEt  CO..  MIAIII  lEACI 
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Ray  Erwin's 


The  Daily  Tribune  picks 
KEMP  STEREO  POT 
for  dependable  operation 


ippin^ 


umn 


Newsroom  Notebook 

\/ACAT10N  TIP 


The  Kendrick  (IJaho)  Gazette  made  no  bone  ■ 
^  about  all  the  news  in  its  edition  the  other  day  being  “as  old  as  th 
hills” — it  was  all  written  20  years  ago!  Publisher  William  McCuar 
explained  in  a  front  page  box  that  the  1933  copy  was  used  so  the  195' 
staff  could  go  on  vacation.  .  .  .  Sports  Editor  John  Cronley  of  th 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman  thinks  he  ought  to  participate  : 
that  S50  award  made  by  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Pre.sa  for  a  column  nanx 
E  &  P  reported  “Once  Over  Lightly”  was  .selected  for  Paul  Light’s  pill, 
— a  title  Cronley  has  used  since  1940.  .  .  .  The  Salt  Lake  City  Denn 
i\ews  society  editor,  correcting  a  typo,  required  a  second  make-o\t 
when  this  appeared:  “The  marriage  of  Miss  Blank  and  Mr.  Smi: 
which  was  announced  in  this  newspaper  a  few  weeks  ago.  was  a  mi' 
take  and  we  wish  to  correct  it.”  .  .  .  M  rrriman  Smith,  U.  P.,  remind' 
that  an  official  agency  of  Soviet  Russia  has  a  private  telephone  in  iSi 
White  House.  It  belongs  to  Tass  and  is  in  the  press  room  with  neari; 
40  phones  of  American  press  associations  and  newspapers. 

— Oeter  Freuehen,  New  York  correspondent  for  Politiken,  Copco 
hagen,  has  taken  over  the  6I-year-old  Danish-languagc  weekly  of  Nn 
York,  Nordlysct.  Miss  Gunhild  Cansing  of  Boston  is  managing  ediloi 
of  the  paper,  printed  at  historic  Concord,  Mass.  .  .  .  Lieutenant 
Commander  and  Mrs.  L.  Edgar  Prina  have  announced  the  birth  o! 
a  daughter,  Lee  Lortek,  July  14.  F.d  is  head  of  the  Press  Section 
Oitice  of  Information,  Navy  Department,  Washington,  on  leave  froa 
the  Washington  Evening  Star.  (We  formerly  were  associated  on  tlk 
New  York  Sun).  ...  As  a  representative  of  the  usually  ignored  mak. 


Kemp  Stereo  type  Pot  in  operation  at 
The  Doily  Tribune,  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 


No  pot  breakage,  less  dross 
formation  with  Kemp  equipment 

Its  stereo  pot  is  a  vital  part  of  the  Royal  Oak,  Michigan,  Daily 
Tribune’s  operation.  To  minimize  the  danger  of  a  costly  break¬ 
down,  the  Tribune  chose  a  Kemp  Stereo  Pot. 

Kemp  has  justified  its  purchase  at  the  Tribune.  Danger  of  pot 
breakage  has  practically  been  eliminated;  dross  formation  has 
been  reduced.  And  in  addition,  Kemp  immersion  heating  units 
eliminate  inefficient  external  burners — assure  high  melting  rates, 
rapid  temperature  recovery  after  adding  cold  material,  and  save 
up  to  40%  on  fuel.  No  wonder  the  Tribune,  like  all  other  Kemp 
users,  is  pleased  with  Kemp  performance ! 

How  can  Kemp  save  you  time  and  money?  For  help  on  any 
melting  problems,  write  to  Kemp  today.  For  technical  informa¬ 
tion  and  facts  on  how  we  can  help  you  with  your  melting 
problems,  write: 

THE  C.  M.  KEMP  MFG.  CO.,  405  E.  Oliver  Street.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 


days.  Next  to  Mr.  Hayden  is  Fred  Storm,  w'hom  the  U.  P.  movd 
from  Albany  to  the  White  House  beat  when  F.  D.  Roosevelt  hecaoK 
President  .  .  .  Gordon  Rynders,  a  New  York  News  photographer 
commodore  of  the  Rockaway  Point  Yacht  Club,  has  built  his  om 
3 1 -foot  express  cruiser  with  sleeping  accommodations  for  four,  a  staii* 
less  steel  galley  and  a  130  h.p.  marine  engine.  It's  the  kind  of  bolt 
once  regarded  exclusively  a  millionaire's  plaything,  but  the  photo¬ 


grapher  built  it  from  a  kit,  investing  only  a  year's  work  and  $5,000. 

— Press  agents  have  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  get  the  Governor  of  N«» 
Jersey  to  name  an  official  Potato  Chip  Week,  Cat  Week,  Sisterhood 
Week,  Expectant  Fathers'  Week,  Anti-Depression  Week.  How  about  a 
Press  Agentless  Week?  .  .  .  George  Zielke,  Washington  bureau,  Toledo 
Blade  and  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  provides  this  amusing  clipping  en¬ 
titled  “Explanation”  from  the  Washington  Daily  .Vews;  ‘The  Green 
(i.  e..  Unripe)  Edition  of  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  today 
(Friday,  July  17)  which  apeared  on  the  streets  of  our  town  yesterday 
afternoon  (Thursday,  July  16)  was  dated  Thursday,  July  16  (yester¬ 
day)  instead  of  Friday,  July  17  (today).  This  is  in  accordance  witn 
the  established  Times-Herald  policy  of  printing  yesterday’s  ne*^ 
tomorrow.”  .  .  .  Brad  Slack,  former  news  editor.  Wyoming  Statt^ 
Tribune,  Cheyenne,  is  author  of  a  new  book,  “Wyoming  Roundup 
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IMMERSION  MELTING  POTS 


CARBURETORS  •  BURNERS  •  FIRE  CHECKS 
ATMOSPHERE  A  INERT  GAS  GENERATORS 
ADSORPTIVE  DRYERS  •  SINGEING  EQUIPMENT 
METAL  MELTING  UNITS  •  SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT 


^ltimor* 


"America’s  Aiosf  Interesting  Newspaper” 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publisher  -* 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY.  INC.,  NATL  REPRESENTATIVES 


it  To  influence  the  3,000,000  people  in  the 
Detroit  metropolitan  area  market  or  to  point 
big  automotive  schedules  their  way,  America’s 
major  magazines  have  concluded  that  The  Detroit 
Free  Press  offers  them  their  best  route  to  fast 
action.  During  the  first  five  months  of  1953,  the 
ten  top  magazine  advertisers  placed  74.3%  of 
their  Detroit  advertising  in  this  newspaper.  Dur¬ 
ing  1952,  the  ten  top  magazine  advertisers 
placed  56.0%  of  their  copy  in  The  Free  Press. 
No  matter  what  you  have  to  sell  in  the  Detroit 
and  Michigan  market  you  can  always  count  on 
the  coverage  and  influence  of  The  Free  Press. 


The  Ten  Top 
sisjiaziiie  Atlveelij^ers 


ill  lletroit  plaet^ 


74.3% 


OF  TIIEIU  OBTKOIT  .MIVFUTISIXO  l\ 


JBetroit 
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An  appeal  to  yoar  shelf  interest 


Would  you  like  to  salvage  a  lot  of  that  shelf  space  now  being 
used  for  filing  The  New  York  Times,  or  other  newspapers? 
You  can  do  it  easily.  All  you  need  is  The  New  York  Times 
on  microfilm. 

It’s  really  a  space  saver.  A  whole  year’s  file— 24  small  reels— 
takes  up  less  room  than  the  average  typ>ewriter.  Yet  you’re 
maintaining  a  complete  file  of  the  newspaper  that  gives  you 
more  news,  more  maps  and  charts,  more  texts  of  important 
speeches  and  documents  than  any  other.  You’re  filing  the 
entire  contents  of  each  day’s  Late  City  Edition. 

And  the  service  is  fast!  A  new  reel  of  The  New  York  Times 
on  Microfilm  is  completed  every  ten  days,  and  mailed  to 
you  within  three  days  of  the  period  it  covers. 

At  the  low  price  of  $160  a  year  ($164  outside  the  U.S.) 
your  subscription  pays  for  itself  quickly.  For  you’re  saving 
all  that  storage  space  plus  the  cost  of  repairing  and  replac¬ 
ing  worn-out  bound  volumes.  Microfilm  lasts  and  lasts. 
Let’s  face  it.  If  you  continue  to  shelve  that  shelf-space 
problem,  it  will  only  keep  on  getting  tougher.  Now’s  the 
time  to  solve  it  —  easily  and  inexpensively  —  by  having  us 
send  you  The  New  York  Times  regularly  on  space-saving, 
easy-to-use  microfilm. 


TAe  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm 

229  WEST  43rd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  36,  NEW  YORK 
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Big  Switch’  Story 
At  Freedom  Village 

By  George  McArthur  and  Sam  Summerlin 

(Associated  Press  Correspondents) 


Munsan — A  tremendous  flow  of 
news  copy  began  to  pour  from 
Korea  when  the  first  Allied  pris¬ 
oners  of  war  emerged  from  behind 
the  Bamboo  Curtain. 

The  first  prisoner  stepped  off  a 
Communist  truck  on  Tuesday  at 
the  United  Nations  Command  Re¬ 
ception  Camp  just  south  of  the 
truce  town  of  Panmunjom. 

Within  minutes,  his  name  was 
flashed  around  the  world. 

The  Korea  village  of  Panmun¬ 
jom  is  linked  directly  to  Tokyo 
by  Army  communication  lines. 

Instant  Relay 

From  Japan,  news,  pictures  and 
radio  broadcasts  are  relayed  in¬ 
stantly  on  commercial  circuits 
across  the  Pacific. 

The  Reception  Camp,  adorned 
with  “Welcome  Gate  to  Freedom” 
signs,  is  linked  to  Tokyo  by  two 
direct  telephone  lines  and  a  radio 
circuit. 

The  radio  carries  pooled  dis¬ 
patches  by  news  agencies  and 
broadcasting  companies. 

This  radio  circuit  has  a  connec¬ 
tion  with  Panmunjom  and  Free¬ 
dom  Village.  Radio  correspondents 
switch  back  and  forth  for  their 
accounts  of  the  story. 

At  all  spots  where  communica¬ 
tions  are  available,  the  U.N.  com¬ 
mand  has  stationed  censors  who 
give  immediate  attention  to  the 
flood  of  copy.  They  monitor  news 
services’  dictated  stories  from  the 
exchange  site  and  listen  in  on  the 
live  radio  broadcasts. 

Over  the  lines  speeds  a  running 
story  of  the  dramatic  opening  of 
“(^ration  Big  Switch,”  as  the 
prisoner  exchange  is  called  by  the 
Army. 

Rosters  Fumbhed 

The  Communists  furnish  rosters 
with  each  group  of  returning  men. 
A  U.  S.  soldier  calls  out  each 
man’s  name  as  he  steps  down  from 
the  truck. 

In  view  of  world  wide  interest, 
the  Army  is  foregoing  its  usual 
practice  of  withholding  names  un¬ 
til  next  of  kin  are  notified. 

The  running  story  of  the 
emotion-packed  exchange  began 
before  the  first  prisoner  reached 
Panmunjom.  The  sight  of  the  first 
Communist  convoy  rumbling 
<iown  the  dusty  road  from  Kae¬ 
song  was  the  signal  that  “Opera¬ 


tion  Big  Switch”  had  begun. 

The  name  of  a  freed  prisoner 
should  reach  the  United  States 
less  than  five  minutes  after  his 
name  b  shouted  from  the  roster. 

The  prisoners  are  coming  down 
in  batches  of  100  an  hour,  start¬ 
ing  at  9  A.M.  and  continuing  on 
the  hour  until  the  last  delivery  at 
noon  each  day.  The  Communists 
will  deliver  400  a  day. 

The  flood  of  news  copy  jams 
the  wires  for  several  more  hours 
before  each  day’s  list  of  names  is 
cleared. 

But  each  name  will  be  bulletined 
thiough  the  logjam  of  copy  as  it 
is  received.  In  “Operation  Little 
Switch”  last  April,  minute  in  com¬ 
parison,  wires  were  clogged  until 
late  each  night. 

The  all-important  information  is 
the  list  of  names  of  the  returning 
captives. 

“This  will  be  given  top  priority 
over  all  other  copy,”  said  Maj. 
Paul  Capron,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
information  officer  for  the  ex¬ 
change. 

Flood  of  Features 

Behind  the  names  flow  steady 
running  stories  from  the  major 
news  agencies  and  an  avalanche  of 
feature  stories  and  comnnentary 


Moscow  Is  Asked 
To  Aid  2  Newsmen 

Washington — ^The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  disclosed  it  has  asked  Russia 
to  use  its  influence  with  Red  China 
to  win  release  of  three  Americans 
captured  aboard  a  private  yacht 
last  April. 

The  three  Americans  are  Rich¬ 
ard  Applegate,  NBC  and  former 
United  Press  correspondent;  Don¬ 
ald  Dixon,  International  News 
Service  reporter,  and  Benjamin 
Krasner,  a  ship  captain.  The  three 
were  seized  when  Red  Chinese 
captured  the  yacht  Kert  on  which 
they  were  traveling  from  Hong¬ 
kong  to  Macao. 

A  department  spokesman  said 
the  United  States  has  made  “sev¬ 
eral  approaches  to  the  Soviet 
Union  asking  them  on  a  humani¬ 
tarian  basis  to  use  their  influence 
with  the  Peiping  regime  to  rectify 
the  unjustifiable  treatment  of 
American  citizens  in  China.” 


Associated  Press  Chief  of  Bureau  Bob  Eunson  (left)  and  United  ^ress 
Chief  of  Bureau  Ernie  Hoherecht  affix  their  signatures  to  “Little 
Armistice”  as  they  get  into  the  swing  of  things  after  witnessing  the 
armbtice  signing  between  the  United  Nations  and  Communist  Chinese 
and  North  Koreans  at  Panmunjom. 


from  the  special  writers. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  a  return¬ 
ing  prisoner  to  sneeze  without  it 
being  recorded — ^with  his  name  and 
home  town. 

Newsmen  from  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Japan,  South  Korea,  Sweden, 
France,  Turkey,  Yugoslavia,  Switz¬ 
erland,  Belgium,  the  Philippines. 
Nationalist  China  and  Hong  Kong 
are  covering  the  story. 

The  Communists  have  corre¬ 
spondents  from  Russia,  North 
Korea,  Communist  China,  Italy, 
Great  Britain,  Australia  and  Po¬ 
land. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  tele¬ 
phone  lines  to  Tokyo,  one  tele¬ 
type  circuit  is  humming  through¬ 
out  the  day  at  Panmunjom. 

At  Freedom  Village,  where  the 
returning  prboners  are  interviewed 
if  they  are  willing,  another  news 
flood  deluges  the  wires. 

The  village  is  connected  by  two 
telephone  lines  to  the  press  camp 
at  Nunsan,  where  correspondents 
live  in  a  tent  city. 

Five  teletype  circuits  connect 
the  press  camp  with  Tokyo.  Most 
of  the  correspondents  representing 
newspapers  from  all  over  the  world 
file  their  stories  through  Tokyo 
for  relay  on  commercial  circuits. 

Inchon  Camp 

However,  another  press  camp 
has  been  set  up  at  Inchon,  Seoul's 
port.  There  longer  interviews  are 
possible  as  the  returning  prison¬ 
ers  await  ships  home.  This  press 
camp  is  connected  by  two  direct 
phone  lines  to  the  press  billets  in 


Seoul,  which  in  turn  have  a  tele¬ 
phone  line  and  two  teletype  lines 
to  Tokyo. 

In  Seoul,  one  of  the  lines  was 
taken  over  Wednesday  morning  to 
relay  immediate  radio  photos  of 
the  prisoner  exchange.  These  are 
shuttled  from  Panmunjom  to  Seoul 
in  helicopters. 

In  addition,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  exchange,  the  Air  Force  set 
up  three  jet  flights  to  Japan. 

The  jets  also  carry  recorded 
tapes  and  news  copy  and  arrive 
in  Japan  within  three  hours. 

Despite  the  telephone  and  tele¬ 
type  facilities  the  story  of  the  ini¬ 
tial  day  took  hours  clearing. 

AH  the  available  circuits  to  Ja¬ 
pan  can  handle  only  an  estimated 
25.0{K)  words  an  hour.  On  the  first 
day  more  than  eight  times  that 
amount  was  filed  from  Korea. 


Mrs.  Frank  Noel 
Flies  to  Tokyo 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Noel,  who  has 
been  living  with  her  brother  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  flew  to  Tokyo  this 
week  in  expectation  of  meeting  her 
husband.  Frank  Noel,  Associated 
Press  photographer,  who  has  been 
a  war  prisoner  of  the  Communists 
in  Korea  for  more  than  two  and 
one-half  years. 

“I  am  exceedingly  happy,”  she 
said.  “You  can  bet  I’ll  try  to  keep 
him  home  from  now  on,  if  he 
doesn't  get  an  itchy  foot  again. 
But  I'll  go  with  him  wherever  he 
goes.  He'll  not  go  alone  again.” 
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inu  *■  '  ^urtain 

News  Runs  Slightly 
Easier  In  Moscow 

By  Ray  Erwin 

News  is  slightly  easier  to  obtain  he  found  no  hatred  of  the  people 


and  send  in  Moscow  since  Malen¬ 
kov  succeeded  Stalin  as  Kremlin 
czar. 

That  is  the  news  brought  from 
behind  the  enigmatic  walls  of  se¬ 
crecy  shrouding  the  Iron  Curtain 
by  Eddy  Gilmore,  for  1 1  years 
chief  of  the  .Associated  Press  bu¬ 
reau  in  Moscow.  The  famous  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  was  interviewed 
by  Editor  &  Publisher  and  others 
aboard  the  French  liner  lie  de 
France  as  he  arrived  in  New  York 
Tuesday. 

kremlin  Tour 

“They  eased  up  on  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  after  Stalin’s  death,” 
said  Mr.  Gilmore.  “They  took  us 
for  a  tour  of  the  Kremlin,  which 
we  had  not  visited  for  years.  They 
took  us  to  see  an  important  canal 
in  which  there  was  news  interest, 

“Censorship  became  easier  and 
copy  moved  fa.ster,”  he  continued. 
“We  had  more  contact  with  the 
Soviet  press  than  formerly.  At  a 
part\.  1  met  and  talked  with  men 
from  Pravda  and  Tass  whom  1  had 
not  .seen  for  six  or  seven  years. 
They  are  opening  a  new  press 
room  in  the  telegraph  office,  too.” 

Mr.  Gilmore  was  asked  if  the 
Soviet  newspapers,  read  by  mil¬ 
lions,  actually  exert  great  influence 
and  “sell”  the  propaganda  line  of 
the  Communist  dictatorship. 

“The  intelligentsia  discounts  the 
propaganda,  but  out  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  the  pea.sants  do  not  know 
the  difference  between  truth  and 
propaganda.”  he  replied. 

In  spite  of  the  vast  propaganda 
mill's  output,  the  AP  writer  said 
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of  the  United  States  outside  the 
ruling  Red  oligarchy  and  among 
the  masses  of  people.  Contact  with 
them  admittedly  is  slight,  but 
the  reporter  cited  a  number  of 
instances  in  which  the  man-in-the- 
street  in  Moscow  told  him  Ivan 
likes  America  and  discounts  dia- 
tribe.s  by  politicians. 

“I  heard  from  several  sources 
they  may  start  admitting  tourists 
next  Summer,”  reported  Mr.  Gil¬ 
more. 

“I’ll  not  be  among  them.”  he 
added  with  a  laugh. 

Mr.  Gilmore,  internationally  ac¬ 
claimed  as  a  specialist  on  Russian 
affairs  after  more  than  a  decade 
in  that  country  and  after  winning 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1947  for  his 
written  interview  with  Premier  Jo¬ 
sef  Stalin  at  the  start  of  the  first 
Big  Four  talks,  gently  ribbed  “ex¬ 
perts”  on  Russia  and  emphatically 
denied  that  he  is  one. 

“I’m  not  a  Russian  expert  and 
don’t  know  the  answers  to  most 
questions,”  he  modestly  observed. 
“I’m  only  a  reporter.  I  doubt  there 
are  such  things  as  Russian  ex¬ 
perts.” 

Concerning  the  change  in  lead¬ 
ership  and  the  “new  look”  in  Rus¬ 
sian  policy,  he  declined  to  hazard 
a  guess  as  to  its  meaning. 

“It  could  be  from  a  feeling  of 
weakness  or  merely  to  consolidate 
the  position  of  the  new  rulers  or  a 
sincere  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  cooperate  with  the 
West,”  he  explained.  “Every  time 
we  think  they  are  sincere,  though, 
they  shoot  down  a  plane  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  sort.  Watching  Malen¬ 
kov,  I  gained  the  impression  he 
is  in  charge  of  the  situation.  He 
takes  no  cues  from  others,  does 
not  look  to  the  right  or  left,  speaks 
without  notes. 

Boss  Malenkov 

“Here  is  a  man  who  is  com¬ 
pletely  in  charge — although,  of 
course,  I  could  be  completely 
wrong,”  added  the  AP  correspond¬ 
ent.  “He  showed  great  power  in 
doing  away  with  Beria.  who  was 
very  powerful  himself.” 

Mr.  Gilmore  said  he  assumed 
the  Russians  have  the  atom  bomb, 
that  Stalin  died  a  natural  death. 
He  said  the  standard  of  living 
slowly  has  improved  although  it 
has  not  reached  a  place  to  be 
compared  with  Western  countries, 
that  there  have  been  price  reduc¬ 
tions,  freeing  of  prisoners,  lifting 
of  some  travel  restrictions  and  of 
the  anti-Semitic  campaign  since 
Stalin’s  death.  Stalin’s  name  is  sel¬ 
dom  heard  now,  he  said. 

“We  did  not  have  much  contact 


with  the  Russian  people  but  I  know  after  long  rehearsals  and  with  con- 
the  hostility  towards  America  does  stant  admonitions  to  everyone  in 
not  go  deep,”  said  Mr.  Gilmore,  the  room  to  keep  quiet.  The  room 
“We  had  a  Summer  place  25  miles  was  littered  and  filled  with  pon- 
outside  of  Moscow — we  were  the  able  cameras,  light  stands  and  coils 
only  foreigners  there  —  and  on  of  wire.  Some  reporters  remarked 
nights  when  the  moon  was  not  out  TV  technicians  can  ruin  a  press 
the  people  would  come  around  and  interview  when  so  permitted. 


show  they  have  a  fond  feeling  for 
the  United  States.” 

‘Extremely  Wonderful’ 

The  homecoming  newsman  was 
asked  how  it  felt  to  be  back  in 
the  U.  S. 

“It’s  extremely  wonderful  to  be 
back  in  the  United  States,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “J  am  especially  thrilled 
because  1  could  bring  my  wife  and 
two  children.” 

He  emphasized,  however,  that 
he  did  not  feel  under  obligation  to 
give  any  effusive  thanks  or  praise 
to  the  ^viet  authorities  for  finally 
permitting  his  Russian-born  wife 
and  children  to  leave  the  country. 

“I  take  the  stand  that  this  was 
not  a  sudden  act  of  charity  by  the 
Soviet  government,  but  simply 
something  that  should  have  been 
done  long  ago,”  he  declared  with 
vehemence.  “We  appreciate  all  the 
help  that  was  given  us  but  we  did 
not  go  around  extending  thanks.” 

The  AP  man  does  not  expect  a 
revolution  in  Russia  or  a  R^  war 
on  Western  Europe.  He  believes 
the  Communists  will  use  other 
means  of  infiltration  instead  of 
launching  a  military  attack  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  Soviet  government’s  con¬ 
trol  over  satellite  countries  has 
been  weakened  by  Stalin’s  death, 
he  said,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
government  “is  seeming  to  have  to 
answer  to  a  public  opinion.” 

Mr.  Gilmore  smiled  broadly 
when  he  was  shown  a  copy  of  an 
AP  biographical  sketch  describing 
him  as  “a  bald,  chunky  Alabamian 
with  a  build  like  a  bowling  ball.” 
He  does  look  like  a  younger  edi¬ 
tion  of  Paul  Whiteman. 

On  one  of  his  first  trips  to  Mas- 
cow,  he  met  a  pretty  ballerina, 
Tamara  Chernashova,  and  a  ro¬ 
mance  developed.  The  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment  disapproved.  Mr.  Gil¬ 
more,  on  vacation  in  the  U.  S., 
took  the  problem  up  with  his 
friend,  the  late  Wendell  Willkie. 
Mr.  Willkie  cabled  Stalin,  who 
agreed  five  days  later.  The  marriage 
took  place  in  1943.  They  were  ac¬ 
companied  here  by  their  two  pretty 
blonde  daughters,  Vicki,  9,  and 
Sussanna.  3. 

Mr.  Gilmore,  whose  early  news 
training  was  on  the  Selma  (Ala.) 
Times-Joiirnal,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  and  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Daily  News,  said  he  does  not  know 
where  the  AP  will  send  him  next 
but  indicated  a  desire  to  work  in 
Western  Europe.  He  feels  he  has 
served  his  time  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

The  interview  was  marked  and 
marred  for  newspaper  reporters 
by  television  technicians  and  re¬ 
porters,  who  took  up  the  two  entire 
hours  Mr.  Gilmore  had  available 
before  appearing  before  the  cus- 
tom.s  officials,  making  endless  shots 
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Thomas  P.  Whitney,  an  AP  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Moscow  for  six 
years,  this  week  also  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  his  Russian-born 
wife  out  of  the  country. 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph 
opened  a  bureau  in  Moscow  Julj 
22  with  Eric  Downton  as  corre¬ 
spondent.  It  is  now  the  only  Brit¬ 
ish  newspaper — except  the  Com¬ 
munist  Daily  Worker — with  a  per 
mancnt  staff  correspondent  there 
■ 

Says  to  Print 
Names  of  2nd 
Child  Offenders 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga 
tion,  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
“entirely  proper  in  the  case  of 
second  (juvenile)  offenders  or 
those  who  have  been  arrested  fol¬ 
lowing  the  commission  of  crime- 
of  the  more  serious  felony  type 
to  publicize  their  names.” 

He  felt  that  “under  the  guise  of 
rehabilitation  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  go  too  far  in  with¬ 
holding  the  publication  of  certain 
types  of  crimes.” 

Asked  by  Herbert  F.  Com. 
managing  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Star,  for  his  view- 
on  how  to  handle  names  of  juve¬ 
nile  offenders,  Mr.  Hoover  stated: 

“I  can  very  well  appreciate  the 
concern  which  editors  have  on  the 
question  of  publicizing  the  names 
of  juvenile  delinquents. 

“I  have  always  maintained  a 
strong  view  that  there  is  a  greatff 
need  to  mobilize  every  possible 
force  in  a  community  in  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  crime.  I  think  that 
sympathetic  understanding  should 
be  given  where  real  rehabilitation 
is  possible.  I  do  feel,  however 
that  under  the  guise  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
go  too  far  in  withholding  the  pub 
lication  of  certain  types  of  crimes. 
Of  course,  in  many  cases  legisla¬ 
tion  has  erected  a  wall  of  secrecy 
around  certain  phases  of  juvenile 
procedure. 

“I  do  feel  that  it  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  proper  in  the  case  of  second 
offenders  or  those  who  have  been 
arrested  following  the  commission 
of  crimes  of  the  more  serious 
felony  type  to  publicize  their 
names. 

“Juvenile  delinquency  is  a  mis¬ 
nomer.  In  reality,  it  should  more 
properly  be  called  adult  delin¬ 
quency  because  in  practically 
every  juvenile  crime,  if  you  will 
analyze  the  situation,  you  will  find 
that  the  youngster  became  in¬ 
volved  because  some  adult  was 
derelict  in  his  duty.” 
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No  Comment’  to  New 
Detroit  Paper  Rumor 


Detroit — Former  Senator  Blair 
Moody,  veteran  newspaperman  and 
champion  of  the  Democratic  Party 
cause,  announced  that  he  and  a 
group  of  associates  would  lease 
with  option  to  buy  a  Detroit  print¬ 
ing  plant. 

Moody  would  not  discuss  possi¬ 
bilities  that  he  would  start  a  new 
daily  newspaper  here.  Detroit  now 
has  three,  the  afternoon  News  and 
Times,  the  morning  Free  Press. 
Moody’s  action  immediately  started 
speculation  and  friends  of  the 
former  Senator  said  he  had  made 
no  secret  of  his  hopes  to  start 
a  paper  here. 

But  some  in  the  group  of  in¬ 
vestors  backing  Moody  said  they 
would  not  be  identified  with  such 
a  project  and  a  new  corporation 
would  be  formed  if  and  when  a 
daily  paper  is  launched.  These 
men  asked  that  they  not  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  this  statement. 

The  property  involved  is  the 
Michigan  Rotary  Printing  Co., 
which  now  jobprints  several  week¬ 
ly  publications  including  the 
semi-weekly  Shopping  News.  Me¬ 
chanical  men  report  it  is  equipped 
with  typesetting  machines,  stereo¬ 
type  equipment  and  presses  ade¬ 
quate  for  a  32-page  paper  printing 
double  or  48  pages  printing  single. 
The  presses  are  in  two  separate 
batteries  of  four  and  six  units. 
There  is  room  for  expanding  the 
plant. 

Owner  of  the  property,  Chris  R. 
Greenwold,  died  recently  and  his 
widow,  Helen,  agreed  to  the 
lease.  The  firm  listed  $345,173  in 
assets  in  its  annual  report  to 
state.  Moody  said  he  would  bring 
in  Mortimer  Feder,  former  owner 
of  a  printing  firm  here  to  the 
new  firm  as  general  manager  and 
would  retain  Clifford  Shippley,  Ro¬ 
tary  vicepresident  as  general  super¬ 
intendent.  Moody  will  become 
president  of  a  new  corporation 
to  be  known  as  Michigan  Rotary 
Press. 

In  Moody’s  published  list  of  in¬ 
vestors  are  included:  William  J. 
Scripps,  of  the  family  long  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Detroit  News. 
Scripps  now  is  a  radio  consultant 
and  no  longer  active  in  the  News 
management.  Another  is  Benjamin 
Nathanson,  publisher  of  the  pros¬ 
perous  East  Side  Shopper.  Na¬ 
thanson  jobprints  his  weekly,  but 
said  he  had  no  plans  to  ship  his 
printing  contract  to  Rotary. 

Other  Moody  backers,  as  an¬ 
nounced:  Roger  L.  Stevens,  of 
Detroit  and  Ann  Arbor,  who  is 
principal  owner  of  the  Empire 
State  Building  in  New  York  and 
developer  of  shopping  centers  in 
Boston  and  Seattle. 

M.  A.  Boyle  of  New  York,  sec¬ 
retary  to  Bernard  M.  Baruch, 
financier  and  adviser  of  Presidents. 

Mrs.  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  wife 


of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Studebaker  Corp. 

Dwight  L.  G.  Palmer  of  New 
York,  president  of  the  General 
Cable  Corp.;  Max  Osnos,  De¬ 
troit  department  store  owner  and 
Democrat,  active  member  of  the 
Michigan  Mental  Health  Commis¬ 
sion;  Lawrence  Fleischman,  De¬ 
troit  busine-ssman;  Mrs.  Jane 
Briggs  Hart  of  Birmingham,  wife 
of  Governor  Williams’  legal  ad¬ 
viser,  Philip  A.  Hart. 

Samuel  Ungerleidcr,  New  York 
investment  banker;  Robert  A. 
Straus,  formerly  of  Newark  ra¬ 
dio  station  WOR;  George  A. 
Baker,  New  York  financier. 

Philip  M.  Stern,  research  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  National  EX'mocratic 
Committee.  A  Detroiter  in  the 
group  identified  him  as  a  man  be¬ 
lieved  to  “represent  Averill  Har- 
riman,’’  former  MS.\  adminis¬ 
tration  and  Presidential  aspirant. 

John  E.  Murphy,  Detroit  in¬ 
surance  executive;  Dr.  Arnold 


Rock  Island,  111. — ^Three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  local  International 
Typographical  Union,  now  on 
strike  against  four  Quad  City 
newspapers,  and  an  official  of  the 
teamsters  union  were  charged  with 
resorting  to  bombing  of  automo¬ 
biles  of  non-strikers  because  it  cost 
too  much  to  hire  someone  to  bomb 
the  newspaper  plants. 

The  charge  was  made  by  State’s 
Attorney  Bernard  J.  Moran  at  a 
preliminary  hearing  here  last 
week.  He  said  his  charge  was 
based  on  information  given  to  Act¬ 
ing  Police  Chief  Lawrence  O. 
Jones  by  one  of  the  defendants, 
Alex  MacLean,  a  striking  printer. 

Tells  $30,000  Price 

The  other  defendants  are  An¬ 
thony  Geysens,  George  Gradert, 
and  David  Otter,  the  latter  Quad- 
Cfity  secretary  of  the  teamsters 
union.  They  are  all  charged  with 
conspiracy  in  the  bombing  of  the 
automobile  of  A.  F.  Anderson,  Jr., 
composing  room  foreman  of  the 
Rock  Island  Argus,  and  the  ga¬ 
rage  of  John  T.  Reagan,  business 
agent  of  the  local  pressmen’s 
union,  which  is  not  participating  in 
the  printers’  strike.  (E&P  for  July 
18  and  Aug.  1.) 

The  state’s  attorney  said  that 
MacLean  had  told  Chief  Jones 
that  “it  would  be  necessary  to 
bomb  the  presses  of  the  four  news¬ 
papers”  and  that  he  (MacLean) 
had  made  a  trip  to  Peoria  to  de¬ 
termine  how  much  it  would  cost 
to  hire  someone  to  do  the  job.  The 


Blair  Moody 


Levitt  of  Detroit;  Edward  A. 
Baker,  head  of  a  Detroit  adver¬ 
tising  agency;  James  P.  Chapman, 
Detroit  public  relations  man;  Don- 
land  D.  M.  Thurber,  secretary  of 
the  Mayor’s  Committee  on  Nar¬ 
cotics,  and  Donald  A.  Bacon, 
president  of  the  Chelsea,  Mich., 
Chemical  Fiber  Co. 


price  quoted  was  $10,000  per 
press,  or  a  total  of  $30,000,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  Davenport  (la.) 
Newspapers  share  a  single  press. 
Other  papers  involved  included  the 
.Argus  and  the  Moline  (Ill.)  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Moran  said  that  MacLean  told 
police  that  the  price  was  regarded 
too  high  so  it  was  decided  to  bomb 
the  property  and  cars  of  “strike¬ 
breakers.” 

The  state’s  attorney  also  referred 
to  statements  given  him  by  Don¬ 
ald  Conklin,  another  striking 
printer  who  is  charged  in  another 
ca.se  with  conspiracy  to  bomb  the 
newspapers’  presses.  Moran  said 
Conklin  has  denied  membership 
in  what  he  referred  to  as  the 
union’s  “bombing  detail.”  Conk¬ 
lin,  according  to  Moran,  said  that 
he  was  supposed  to  hire  persons 
to  slug  people  working  the  struck 
papers’  composing  rooms  after  the 
strike  began  last  December  in  a 
dispute  concerning  jurisdiction 
over  printing  processes. 

Conklin  is  reported  to  have 
made  trips  to  Peoria,  Rockford  and 
Des  Moines  in  search  of  sluggers. 
He  also  was  said  to  have  gone  to 
Chicago  to  talk  with  an  unnamed 
ITU  official  and  that  the  latter  told 
him  that  the  printers  did  not  use 
sluggers  or  bombers. 

The  state’s  attorney  hinted  that 
he  may  have  other  evidence  on 
the  bombings  which  he  may  pre¬ 
sent  after  handing  the  case  over 
to  the  grand  jury.  The  hearing 
was  recessed  until  Aug.  11. 


Postal  Legislation 
Was  Favoiable 

Washington  —  The  newspaper 
publishing  business  fared  well  on 
postal  legislation  in  the  Congress 
which  adjourned  this  week. 

Not  only  was  the  proposed  pos¬ 
tal  rate  increase  shelved  but  Con¬ 
gress  passed  legislation  requiring 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  be 
reimbursed/  for  departmental  and 
congressional  mail  heretofore  han¬ 
dled  free  to  the  senders  but  cost¬ 
ing  the  department  $36,000,000  a 
year  to  handle.  Newspaper  organ¬ 
izations  have  pointed  out  on  num¬ 
erous  occasions  that  the  deficit 
could  be  cut  through  this  and 
other  enumerated  actions. 


ITU  Local  Chief 
Barred  From  Room 

Washington  —  Jesse  B.  Man- 
beck,  president  of  Columbia  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  (ITU),  is  await¬ 
ing  a  reply  to  his  demand  for  pub¬ 
lic  apology  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office  for  barring  him  on 
security  grounds  from  attending 
retirement  exercises  for  a  veteran 
printer. 

Louis  A.  Day  was  the  man  en¬ 
tering  retirement  and  Mr.  Man- 
beck  came  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office  only  to  be  turned 
away  from  the  door  of  the  meeting 
room.  Asked  why,  he  was  told 
“security  grounds.”  It  developed 
that  secret  documents  were  being 
processed  in  the  same  room  and 
only  persons  specifically  cleared  to 
enter  there  could  be  admitted. 
That  was  the  explanation  given  by 
Public  Printer  Phillip  L.  Cole,  who 
added  that  “Mr.  Manbeck  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  fuss  over  nothing.  Our  rules 
prohibit  outsiders  from  being  on 
the  work  floor,  that’s  all  there  is  to 
it.” 

■ 

Vancouver  Special 

Vancouver,  Wash. — Largest  edi¬ 
tion  ever  published  by  the  Colum¬ 
bian  and  the  Sun  was  issued  July 
31,  when  the  104-page  “Washing¬ 
ton  Territorial  Centennial  Edition" 
appeared.  Work  on  the  special 
edition  was  spread  over  the  past 
six  months,  according  to  Ray 
Bachman,  editor  and  publisher. 
The  issue  consisted  of  the  regular 
24-page  daily  section  plus  five  sup¬ 
plementary  sections,  each  dealing 
with  a  different  phase  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Vancouver  history,  indus¬ 
try  and  agriculture.  Production  of 
these  special  sections  was  directed 
by  Erwin  Rieger,  managing  editor. 

■ 

Veteran  Saluted 

The  Corvallis  (Ore.)  Gazette- 
Times  recently  honored  George 
Turina,  mechanical  foreman,  upon 
the  completion  of  30  consecutive 
years  with  the  paper.  At  the  same 
time,  H.  E.  (Red)  Gove,  mechan¬ 
ical  department  employe,  was  hon¬ 
ored  for  35  years’  uninterrupted 
service. 
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makeup  ou  side  when  they  are  explains  it,  the 

jammed.  When  the  Post  has  one  j^gyrs  from  10  in  the  morning  un- 
of  Its  frequent  senes  running,  Mr.  2  the  afternoon  are  taken  up 
Sann  also  clears  the  copy  and  most  administrative  tasks.  Break- 

often  writes  the  heads  and  lays  out  ^  matter  of  per- 

the  page-one  display  after  confer-  problems,  outside  picture 

ring  with  the  editor  and  the  pub-  purchases  (freelance  and  special 
usher.  assignment),  special  assignments 

At  the  end  of  an  average  day,  (editorial),  mail  (concerning  edi- 
at  5  or  6,  the  editor  talks  over  the  torial  complaints  and  inquiries), 
next  day’s  space  with  the  publica-  conferences  with  the  executive  edi¬ 
tion  department  or  the  advertising  torial  staff  and  the  editorial  budget, 
director.  Like  all  other  editors,  which  can  be  a  headache  to  any 
Mr.  Sann  is  always  available  for  m.e.  The  conferences,  as  a  rule, 
news  overtime.  “On  big  news  are  held  at  11.  “Ideas  and  prob- 
breaks — truce,  election,  Stalin,  any-  lems  are  discussed,”  Mr.  Stiles 
thing  that  looks  like  a  paper-  says.  “But,”  he  adds,  “most  of  my 
seller— I  will  come  in  during  the  time  is  spent  outside  on  the  news 
night,  as  will  the  other  editors,”  desk.”  There  the  handsome  m.e., 
he  says.  As  though  this  sched-  in  shirtsleeves,  edits  copy,  passes 
ule  weren’t  enough,  Mr.  Sann  also  on  and  writes  heads  and  in  gen- 
writes  the  editorials  when  the  edi-  era!  watches  the  flow  of  copy,  all 
tor  is  absent  and  directs  the  the  while  working  closely  with  the 
paper’s  Sunday  magazine.  city,  picture  and  news  editors.  He 

■  alternates  with  the  executive  editor 

t}  u  n  °°  desk,  which  he  calls  the 

"©©OG-UlGgg  Paper  operating  editor’s  desk.  Mr.  Stiles 
Builds  Own  Home  spends  considerable  time  on 

.  ^  ,  .  ,  .  the  Mirror’s  Youth  Program.  This 

At  the  conclusion  ^  its  first  project  costs  the  newspaper  about 
year  of  reactivated  publication  as  $,oo.OOO  a  year,  and  Mr.  Stiles  is 
Nevada  s  oldest  n^spaper,  Ae  the  administrator.  ‘The  Mirror, 
managernent  of  the  Territorial  En-  ^ver  the  years,”  Mr.  Stiles  says, 
rerpr.se  has  announced  that  It  will  ..^3,  developed  a  reputation  for 
erect  a  new  printing  plant  in  Vir-  bei„g  Newspaper  with  a 

ginia  City,  Heart’  and  we  try  to  interpret  this 

While  it  is  edited  and  pub-  literally  in  our  handling  of  the 
lished  from  the  historic  Enterprise  news  each  day.” 


eir  i^eali 

Press  Rescues,  Is 
Rescued  In  Flood 


Meanwhile,  staff  photographer 
Kelley  had  been  busy,  too.  Unable  WrifGS  ShoitS 
to  find  a  truck  or  tractor,  he  ....  ^  ' 

helped  launch  a  boat  which  1^  6QIS  OQUIG 
reached  the  stranded  parties.  The  Washington — Capitol  Hill  tour- 

boat  was  not  much  help,  however,  ists.  Senators,  Congressmen,  and 


help.  muJa  briefs'  in  a  brilliant  plaid 

After  the  Republican  -  Herald  motif  which  would  tax  the  best 
managing  editor.  Bill  Cole,  counted  color  camera  built, 
noses  in  the  newsroom  and  was  in  a  story,  by-lined  by  himself, 
certain  that  no  staff  members  had  Mr.  Holeman  admitted  to  nervous- 


Tm  because  the  current  was  too  swift  even  Veep  Nixon,  and  staffs 

I\wO w  XXX  X  X wwUL  to  safely  transport  the  people  out.  gaped  in  wonderment  last  week 

Mr.  Kelley  then  drove  to  the  other  when  6-foot-7,  lank  Frank  Hole- 

WiNONA,  Minn.  — ^The  Winona  reached  over  the  car’s  radiator.  The  end  of  the  flooded  road  by  a  round-  man.  New  York  Daily  News 

Republican-Herald  staff,  intent  on  additional  weight  of  the  five  res-  about  route  to  await  a  county  truck  Washington  bureau  staffer,  made 

being  on  the  spot  for  the  rescue  of  cued  persons  had  forced  the  auto-  which  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  his  rounds  wearing  a  pair  of  Ber- 

five  occupants  of  _  help.  muJa  briefs'  in  a  brilliant  plaid 

a  car  stranded  by  ' 

a  flash  flood,  ac- 

complished  just  \ 

that  and  a  little 

out,  one  staffer 
had  a  significant  •  \ 

role  in  the  rescue 
and  another  end- 

<xl  up  among  the  Memphis — A  series  ot  articles  coimun  mcy  wvimu  ucau  mv 

rescued.  A  tl^d  s  Holte  Kelley  Leighton  depicting  widespread  abuses  in  nearest  sportswear  store  and  ^ed 

rescue  cfiorts  public  welfare  in  Tennessee  long  clinging  trousers  for  the  Ber- 

futile.  mobile  exhaust  deeper  into  the  brought  forth  corrective  measures  muda  briefs. 

The  day  s  work  began  late  Mon-  water  and  stalled  the  car.  from  government  officials  less  than  Holeman  wrote  that  Vice- 

day  nrarning,  July  2“^  when  Wi-  Reporter  Backtracks  ^  week  after  the  series  was  pub-  president  Richard  M.  Nixon  en- 

nona  County  Sheriff  George  Fort  learninB  this  staffer  I eiirhton  ^'shed  in  the  Commercial  Appeal,  dorsed  his  garb — which  included 
was  notified  that  five  residents  of  .  The  eioht.nart  <a.r!e«  knee-lengfh  hose,  white  shirt,  bow 


noses  in  the  newsroom  and  was  in  a  story,  by-lined  by  himself, 
certain  that  no  staff  members  had  Mr.  Holeman  admitted  to  nervous- 
been  left  stranded  in  the  flood,  he  ousness,  but  declared  the  resultant 
got  busy  planning  a  nice  Page  One  comfort  in  Washington’s  swelter- 


spread  for  the  next  day’s  edition,  ing  upper  90s  converted  him  to 

the  new  garb,  adding  that  if  his 
Welfare  Abuses  collegues  of  the  Fourth  Estate 

Are  Exposed  knew  what  he  now  knows  about 

Memphis — A  series  of  articles  comfort  they  would  head  for  the 
depicting  widespread  abuses  in  nearest  sportswear  store  and  shed 


Leighton 


public  welfare  in  Tennessee  long  clinging  trousers  for  the  Ber- 
mobile  exhaust  deeper  into  the  brought  forth  corrective  measures  muda  briefs, 
water  and  stalled  the  car.  from  government  officials  less  than  Holeman  wrote  that  Vice- 

Reporter  Backtracks  ^  week  after  the  series  was  pub-  president  Richard  M.  Nixon  en- 

hed  in  the  Commercial  Appeal,  dorsed  his  garb — which  included 
The  eight-part  series  centered  knee-lengfh  hose,  white  shirt,  Jxw 


Reporter  Backtracks  ^  week  alter  the  series  was  pun- 

Learning  this,  staffer  Leighton  .‘h*  Commercial  Appeal 


I^iston,  Minn.,  had  not  arrived  to  f?nd*t  Ect^^uTio  Aid^to  Dependent  Children  tie  and  lightweight  coat— as  “cor 

^imHav  nioht  frrkm  ik  rKiir/'K  anQ  ulcU  lO  nrlu  a  SnOrtCT  TOUIC  lO  ,  a  _  __  _  f/\r  m^n  ntl 


home  Sunday  night  from  a  church  ana  iriw  lo  nna  a  snoner  route  lo  program,  an  arm  of  the  rect  daytime  wear”  for  men  on 

meeting  at  Stockholm,  Wis.,  across  prodded  Department  of  Public  official  business  in  Washington’s 

Mississippi  River  Tbe  party,  We^a^^ T^'^XS^^Iram,  broiling  Summer  climate, 

consisting  of  Winona  County  Com-  .  >™l^*o|«-  •  oen.  mostlv  bv  federal  funds  It  seems  to  me  it  depends  on 

missioner  Walter  Schubert,  his  wife  *  pondermg  the  situation,  a  complemented  by  state  and  bow  the  knees  shape  up,”  Nixon 

and  three  other  women,  had  left  the  same  j  funds  is  directed  at  needy  said,  noting  that  Holeman’s  “aro 

Stockholm  at  10  nm  S.indav  toute.  Clayton  Zimmerman,  the  coumy  lunos,  is  uireciro  ai  ^eoy  ’  . 

^kholm  at  10  p.m.  Sunday  searching  children.  It  is  meant  to  assist  in  not  too  bad. 

for  the  missing  oartv  on  his  own  '^bere  the  head  of  the  fam- - - 

40  Miles  Away  Mr.  Leighton  infSd  him  where  incapacitated  or  where  the  committw  meinbers  woidd  come 


cases  where  the  head  of  the  fam- 

ily  is  incapacitated  or  where  the  committee  members  would  come 


Hearing  about  this.  Republican-  the  car  was  and  explained  the  sit-  <leserted  the  family.  fro'"^Ibe  ranks  of  tlw  press. 

Herald  staff  writer  Gordon  Holte  nation.  They  then  decided  to  try  series,  written  around  scores  church,  school,  business,  labor  and 

and  staff  photographer  Merritt  Kel-  to  reach  the  stranded  parties  with  ''“'I*  ‘“1°  ‘be  homes  of  ADC  the  professions.  They  wil  be  ex- 
ley  hurried  to  Wabasha,  Minn.,  40  the  truck.  recipients,  uncovered  case  after  officio  men^rs  of  the  welfare  de- 

miles  northwest  on  the  Mississippi,  The  water  was  swirling  above  case  of  flagrant  misuse  of  welfare  partment.  “We  will  expect  them  to 
where  law-enforcement  officials  the  running  boards  of  the  truck-  by  irresponsible  parents.  It  make  criticisms  where  criticism  is 

from  four  counties  were  directing  so  the  driver  cut  a  long  sapling  clients  receiving 

a  search  of  the  Wisconsin  roads  and  trimmed  it,  and  as  they  drove  “P  ...  and  the  taxnaver 

and  the  dike  road  across  the  river.  .k-  ,...«ki:«»  $123.  living  in  synthetic  “luxury”  both  the  needy  and  the  taxpayer 


MO  tne  dike  road  across  the  nver.  cautiously  through  the  tumbling,  Sl^.  bving  in  synthetic  luxury  ^ 

At  intervals  the  staffers  reported  mud-laden  water,  staffer  Leighton  — ^rab,  slum  homes,  where  food  with  all  poss  b  e  efficiency,  Mrs. 
progress  of  the  search  to  the  news-  sat  on  the  hood  of  the  truck,  and  clothes  were  obvioi^ly  lacking,  ^ 

room  in  Winona.  prodding  with  the  pole  to  assure  b^I  decorated  by  such  expensive  Far  from  taking  offend  at  ^ 

As  the  search  shifted  to  the  that  there  was  a  road  beneath  the  dems  as  television  sets,  automatic  .  P?  ’  • '  -/.u*  Commercial 

Minnesota  side  of  the  Mississippi,  waters.  The  water  was  from  a  few  "'ashing  machines,  radio-phono-  .  ,,P  .  c-rtainlv  was 

an  airplane  spotted  the  missing  inches  to  three  feet  deep.  frTcfeveriiqS;  not  infair  to  us.”  she  said  “We 

ST  roarbetweelT  th^'^small  Mto  I"  som®  inrtances,  ADC  le-  do  not  deny  that  there  are  abuses. 

leLta  L^S  of^lbi^anT  wea^ir'  II*'  - ‘^e  flood-  be  owning  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  are 

“rmil^  northwlst  of  wfnona  7  “I?"  Pl^®®*  ‘be  country  and  one  there,  and  we  know  there  is  room 

^  miles  northwest  of  Winona,  the  stranded  cars  and  staffer  Holte.  enterprising  couple  was  putting  a  for  improvement.” 

^  road  had  become  a  swirling  Mr.  Leighton  took  a  series  of  pho-  *  The  Commercial  Appeal’s  series. 


l^y  stranded  in  their  auto  on  After  easing  along  in  this  man- 
the  road  between  the  small  Min-  ner  for  two  miles  over  the  flood- 
nesota  towns  of  Elba  and  Weaver,  buried  highway,  they  came  upon 
30  miles  northwest  of  Winona,  the  stranded  cars  and  staffer  Holte. 


washing  machines,  radio-phono-  in  her  praise  of  the  Commercial 
graph  consoles,  expensive  luggage  Appeal’s  crusade.  “It  certainly  was 
and  even  liquor.  not  unfair  to  us,”  she  said.  “We 

In  some  instances,  ADC  re-  do  not  deny  that  there  are  abuses. 


KeWhSeTRr.“rc».r^f.  '"S' » ‘iSTi  wriS  by  Paul 


The  Commercial  Appeal’s  series. 


of  the  Whitewater  River  covered  it  Zimmerman  dragged  the  cars  to 
With  four  feet  of  water.  dry  ground  a  quarter  of  a  mile  far- 

Sheriff  Fort  and  the  Republican-  then  back.  After  the  water  had 


Zimmerman  dragged  the  cars  to  Molloy,  who  joined  the  Commer-  The  newspaper’s  series  drew  a 
dn^  ground  a  quarter  of  a  inile  far-  afl^r  serving  tremendous  mail  and  telephone  re- 

then  back.  After  the  water  had  ^lew  York  as  an  editor  of  Time  sponse  from  aU  parts  of  Tennessw, 
drained  from  the  two  cars,  they  Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Louisi- 


Herald  office  were  notified,  and  the  drained  from  the  two  cars,  they  magazine  Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Louisi- 

news  coverage  then  proceeded  on  started  easily.  The  Schubert  party  *  ,  ' .  .  .  ^ad  ana. 

bad  been  stranded  for  18  hours  but  Mrs  Christine  Reynolds.  As  in  most  states.  Tennessw 


with  Sheriff  Fort  to  the  stranded 
people.  Area  Editor  Fred  Leighton 
Wt  the  newsroom  and  drove  to¬ 
ward  the  scene  also. 


apeared  none  the  worse  for  the  Commissioner  of  Public  does  not  reveal  the  names,  ad- 

experience.  u/Aif^rA  cairi  tn  MashvHU  thap  a  dresses  and  other  pertinent  infor- 


Caravan  Creeps  Back 
With  the  truck  leading  the  way. 


Welfare,  said  in  Nashville  that  a  dresses  and  other  pertinent  infor- 
network  of  hand-picked  citizens’  niation  on  welfpe  clients  to  any- 
committees,  assign^  to  ride  herd  one  for  the  asking.  Interested  cifr 


While  on  his  way,  Mr.  Leighton  the  water-logged  caravan  crept  on  abuses  in  public  welfare,  would  zens  may  scan  the  relief  lists,  tf 

came  upon  another  search  party  back  through  the  swirling  waters  to  be  strung  up  across  the  state  to  ‘bey  are  looking  for  one  or  more 

aeaded  by  Deputy  Sheriff  Helmer  the  small  town  of  Elba — a  stretch  work  with  her  department.  particular  names,  but  this  system 

Weinmann.  Staff  photographer  of  three  miles  of  tortuous  driving.  The  watch-dog  committees,  practically  useless  to  reporters, 
Kelley  was  with  them.  Over  the  since  virtually  all  the  road  was  un-  whose  task  will  be  to  scrutinize  wbo  need  addresses  and  other  im- 

I^eputy  Sheriffs  radio,  they  learned  der  water.  They  reached  Elba  a  relief  rolls  and  help  root  out  un-  portant  data  on  suspicious  cases. 

Ibat  Sheriff  Fort’s  car  had  stalled  few  minutes  after  6  pm.  The  final  desirables  and  cheaters,  will  be  Mr,  Molloy  obtained  a  lengthy 
alongside  the  other  stranded  car.  phase  of  the  rescue,  from  the  time  set  up  in  all  of  Tennessee’s  95  names  and  addresses. 

The  sheriff  had  driven  through  the  stranded  car  was  sighted  until  counties.  through  his  own  sources,  then 


flood  waters  which  at  times  it  was  driven  out,  took  four  hours. 
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Mrs.  Reynolds  said  the  laymen 


through  his  own  sources,  then 
(Continued  on  page  62) 

II 


Tulsa  Editor  Wonders 
About  the  6th  Phone 


By  Jenldn  Lloyd  Jones 


The  captains,  commanders  and 

colonels  are  supposed  to  eat  with  JUUyt?  XiOvAlD 
the  junior  executives.  1  am  as-  71  i 
signed  to  the  dining  room  of  the  x&i yUlliwXlXo  Oil 
admirals  and  generals.  It  is  gen-  j  •!  ^  ■  «■ 

erally  pretty  well  filled  with  cap-  Jj0TT01  V^llXlC 
tain.s  and  colonels  who  have  rid-  ^  York  Supreme  Court 

den  in  on  the  coattails  of  the  this  week  reserved  decision 

great.  The  situation  is  outrageous.  ^  motion  brought  by  concert 
Above  me  the  elect  feast  in  the  Robert  Payson  Hill  to 

hush  of  their  private  dining  salons,  ^  subpoena  after  Mr.  Hill 


When  the  mobs  with  their  clenched  (.ritiri7pd  in  a  letter  to  the  New 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  oj  the  lives  of  millions  in  a  grim  and  scythes  take  over  this  y  ,.  7,;,,^^  jhg  M^idpal  Court 

the  Tulsa  Tribune,  went  to  Wash-  game  in  which  the  first  prize  is  Versailles  these  salons  will  doubt-  j  of’  its  justices  (E  &  P 
ington  early  this  year  as  consultant  called  “Peace”  and  the  second  less  be  desecrated  by  the  Dantons  *  ,  na„e  81 

to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  prize  “Victory”.  There  is  no  third  •  -■  - • -  -  ■  g-  >  p  t.  >• 


was  supposed  to  stay  until  Sept.  1.  prize. 

but  due  to  the  illness  of  his  wife  Noon  comes  and  the  throngs 
he  resigned  in  June.  The  follow-  converge  on  the  tons  of  food  and 
i/1,?  observations  on  his  "tour”  at  the  oceans  of  coffee.  On  pleasant 
the  Pentagon  appeared  in  the  days  the  crowds  carry  cake  and 
"ASNE  Bulletin.”  pie  out  into  the  interior  court- 


There's  a  six-button  phone  on  •oiinded  by  the  five  high  walls.  It 
my  desk.  Punch  three  of  them  and  is  pretty  in  the  way  of  a  prison 
you  get  outside  lines.  Punch  an-  garden  on  which  the  old  life- 


prize  Victory,  mere  IS  no  mini  ,he  Robespierres  until  new  Mr.  Hillhad  served  as  a  juror 

„  _ _ _  Napoleons  have  a  chance  to  re-  and,  in  the  letter, 

oon  comes  an  r  1  „  decorate  them.  complained  about  conditions  and 

converge  on  the  Urns  of  food  and  There’s  the  caste  of  the  heads  ^  f  the  judges,  though  the  lat- 

toe  oceans  of  coffee.  On  pleasant  (washrooms  to  you  lubbers).  Be-  was  not  named, 

days  the  crowds  carry  cake  and  tween  the  private  toilets  of  the  no-  r-  11  ,1 

pie  out  into  the  interior  court-  bility  and  the  noisy  lavatories  of  Hitncsses  Called  For 

yard,  a  great  greensward  sur-  the  demos  lies  my  head,  down  near  Emanuel  Redfield,  Mr.  Hilrt 
oiinded  by  the  five  high  walls.  It  the  exquisite  model  of  the  battle-  attorney,  termed  it  “shocking”  that 
is  pretty  in  the  way  of  a  prison  Maine.  On  the  door  it  says  ^^dl  should  have  to  bring  wit- 

garden  on  which  the  old  life-  “Private”  in  big  letters,  and  in  nesses  to  support  what  was  only 


Mr.  Hill  had  served  as  a  juror 
in  the  Court  and,  in  the  letter, 
complained  about  conditions  and 
one  of  the  judges,  though  the  lat- 


nesses  to  support  what  was  only 


other  and  my  charming  secretary  termers  lavish  their  devotion  un-  |j{(|,^  letters  “Men”.  Here  is  an  ^  “general  observation”, 
appears.  A  fifth  is  labelled,  frankly,  der  the  eyes  of  the  tower  guards,  anomaly.  If  it  were  private  enough,  Redfield  said  any  judge  who 

“Blank”.  And  the  sixth?  Ah,  that  On  rainy  days  Pentagonians  jam  all  who  should  know  would  know  takes  umbrage  at  a  written  criti- 
mysterious  sixth!  It’s  just  there,  the  shops  in  the  huge  concourse,  j-Qr  nien.  The  ‘'Men”  is  a  sub-  has  the  privilege  of  answer- 

No  hint  as  to  where  it  goes.  The  riffling  through  books,  fingering  jjg  invitation  to  interlopers  and  't?  the  medium  in  which  it 
White  House?  Central  Intelligence?  dresses,  having  their  shoes  fixed,  social  climbers.  I'm  thinking  of  made,  but  should  not  make 


The  R-R-Russian  Embassy??  1  find  or  elbowing  up  to 
myself  staring  often  at  Button  6.  counters. 

I  also  have  a  squawkbox  —  a  Vast  Machine  C 

large  and  impressive  one  with  10  Throughout  the  Ion 
switches.  It  cost  many  thousands  ^ive  seethes.  The  c 
of  dollars  and  adds  greatly  to  my  t-u. 


Vast  Machine  Clanks  Has  ‘Red  Seal’  Office 

Throughout  the  long  afterncwn  My  social  position  is  reinforced 
t  ie  hive  seethes.  The  empire-build-  |,y  jbe  fact  that  at  the  moment 


sending  a  memorandum  through  of  his  judicial  powers  to  do  so. 
channels  about  this.  The  court  does  not  seek  to  pun- 1 

Has  ‘Red  Seal'  Office  according  to  Assist- 

Has  Red  beal  Office  Attorney  General  Irving  L. 

My  social  position  is  reinforced  K^nins  who  represented  William 


U.  a..u  greaiiy  10  my  ;  g  „„  jbe  efforts  10  cut  and  f^bave  a'red  S“al  offic’  These  ^ 

efficiency.  I  can  call  the  Secretary  s  ,,g,b  go  on.  Furniture  is  moved  office/ a?e  fmoretsivelv  few^^a^^^  had  criticized  and 

aide  and  suggest  going  to  the  ball-  back  and  forth.  Projects  are  con-  eSmand  ffie  Sest  secu!"ty  subpoena, 

game  without  wasting  time  dialing  discussed,  ordered  and  for-  me^s^J^s  If  you  op^n  the  dom  Association  Files 

num  rs  on  my  six-button  phone,  gotten.  Elaborate  reports  are  writ-  hour  even  with  the  Appearing  as  a  friend  of  the 

mong  ose  o  us  engaged  in  fur-  j  be  unread,  ignored  or  proper  keys,  gong’s  ring  and  people  court  and  representing  the  Bar 

ring  e  efense  of  our  country  pigeon-holed.  The  yast  machine  of  gome  running  with  drawn  guns.  Association  of  the  City  of  New 
orcrisis”  essence  in  this  year  bureaucracy  clanks,  creaks  and  This  is  adequate  protection  for  the  York  was  William  G.  Mulligan 


ift’Aiur  17  •  »  .  screeches— a  yital  machine  set  up  pjpg  cleaners,  timetables  and  old  "'ho  filed  a  brief  in  sup^rt  of  the 

ju,uuu  raceless  People  to  do  a  vital  job,  but  a  machine  dinner  invitations  that  repose  in  court’s  power  to  investigate  the 

Each  morning  30,000  people  in  which  some  gears  don’t  fit,  some  my  desk,  and  for  the  travel  vouch-  situation.  It  stated  that  the  situa- 
pour  into  this  gigantic  Pentagon,  strain  at  an  overload,  and  some  g^s  (bat  lie  lonesomely  in  the  vast  should  be  looked  into  as  it 

They  come  in  from  all  five  sides,  turn  endlessly  in  the  air  without  interior  of  my  two-combination  uiight  involve  the  administratkni 
ride  the  escalators  to  all  five  floors,  engaging  any  cogs  at  all.  ,^afe.  justice  and  added  that  com- 

and  seek  their  offices  in  all  five  Suddenly  it’s  4:30.  The  army  Snmphnvi  all  thiv  rather  ment  on  court  proceedings  should 

rings.  of  30.000  rises  from  the  30.000  be  encouraged. 


You  watch  them  scurrying  down  chairs,  turns  out  the  50,000  lights, 
the  corridors  ahead  of  the  tardy  'ocks  the  10.000  doors.  The  halls 
bell,  faceless  people  carrying  their  resound  to  the  tramp  of  60,000 
private  treasures  of  hope,  ambi-  ^cet. 


turn  endlessly  in  the  air  without  interior  of  my  two-combination  rnight  involve  the  administratkni 
engaging  any  cogs  at  all.  ,^afe.  justice  and  added  that  com- 

Suddenly  it’s  4:30.  The  army  Snmphnvi  all  thiv  rather  ment  on  court  proceedings  should 

of  30,000  rises  from  the  30,000  remote  from  the  homesick  boys  encouraged. 


puking  over  the  rails  of  tin  cans  ^^r.  Hill  s  motion  is  denied, 

wallowing  off  the  Aleutians.  It  he  will  be  required  to  appear  again  ] 
se:ms  remote  from  the  shaken  "hen  lustice  Lyman  resumes  his 
lad-s  on  the  Thirtv-eighth  parallel  investigation  of  Municipal  Court 


tion  and  romance  or  their  private  The  cloverleafs  to  Virginia  and  ^i^bo  watch  the  yellow  hordes  conditions  next  month. 


burdens  of  tragedy,  insecurity  and  *he  bridges  across  the  Potomac  stumble  forward  to  the  blare  of 
deadly  boredom.  Old  friends  work  ^''C  choked  with  cans  and  buses,  their  crazy  bugles.  Remote  and 
for  years  in  the  Pentagon  without  5:30  the  Pentagon  is  a  vacant  y^ry  comfortable. 


discovering  the  pre.sence  of  each  ^hell.  Your  footsteps  echo  hollow- 
other.  ly  in  the  corridor  as  a  lonely  guard 

Like  walkers  on  the  streets  rises  to  .see  your  pass, 
of  a  great  city  they  stare  ahead.  Pyramid  of  Caste 

Only  when  they  have  turned  off  This  “nerve  center  of  the  Ar- 


Those  Six  Phones 
I  am  thinking  about  these  won 


Kohler  Provides 
Consulting  Service 

John  B.  Kohler  has  announced 


to  be  a  familiar  face  and  a  word 
of  greeting. 

Like  Giant  Hive 
All  morning  long  the  giant 


to  see  your  pass.  Pentagon  as  my  pretty  opening  of  offices  in  Crystal 

Pyramid  of  Cas.e  secretary  is  in  her  outer  office  busy  l  ake.  111.,  to  provide  consultiW 

This  “nerve  center  of  the  Ar-  with  her  files  (nail  files,  that  is)  '•ervices  to  the  paper,  paper  con- 

ine  last  wide  corridor  and  into  the  senal  of  Democracy”  (it  says  here)  ^nd  as  1  lean  back  in  my  super-  verting  and  printing  industries, 

small  passageway  leading  to  theii  is  in  reality  a  pyramid  of  caste  and  lativelv  uoholstered  leather  chair  Mi"-  Kohler,  who  specializes  i® 
own  particular  cells  is  there  likely  special  privilege.  .sSk  bisiirat  the  fine  old  sail-  special  machine  design,  and  proc- 


ecial  privilege.  staring  busily  at  the  fine  old  sail-  special  macnine  design,  and  pros- 

There  is  the  caste  of  the  parking  jpg  ^hip  paintings  1  had  her  steal  «ss  and  operating  problems,  was 


lots.  The  underlings  are  assigned  out  of  the  Navy  museum, 
spaces  that  vary  from  halfway  to  My  eye  falls  on  the  si: 
Baltimore  to  halfway  to  Richmond,  phone— the  buttons  to  tl 


out  of  the  Navy  museum.  formerly  president  and  chief  en- 

My  eye  falls  on  the  six-button  8  near  of  the  Kohler  System  Coin- 
phone — the  buttons  to  the  three  Puny.  He  has  had  a  wide  expen- 


hive  drones  and  buzzes.  The  thou-  The  bourgeoisie  get  the  places  on  outside  lines,  the  button  to  my  ence  in  the  design  and  operation 
sands  of  telephones  ring.  The  the  ramps  in  front  of  the  five  im-  secretary,  the  button  marked,  equipment  for  coating,  waxin*. 
thousands  of  electric  typewriters  portant  doors  (see,  children,  there’s  “Blank”,  and  that  mysterious  But-  sensitizing,  foil  mounting  and  su- 
clatter.  The  hundreds  of  messen-  Daddy’s  car  right  down  there),  ion  6.  P^f  calendering. 


ger  boys  pass  back  and  forth  on  The  royal  family  is  called  for  and 
their  three-wheeled  cycles,  tinkling  delivered. 


Daddy’s  car  right  down  there),  ion  6. 

The  royal  family  is  called  for  and  Curiosity  overwhelms  me.  It’s 


their  bells  at  the  intersections.  There’s  the  caste  of  the  chow  of  decency,  but  I  hold  the  receiver  winding  with 
Deep  in  the  quiet  conference  halls.  The  unwashed  grab  sand-  to  my  ear  and  gently  press  the  last  changes.  .Am 
rooms  a  handful  of  dedicated  men  wiches  at  the  lunch  stands  or  wa.ste  button.  users  of  roto 

gamble  the  wealth  of  a  nation  and  away  in  the  long  cafeteria  lines.  Someone  is  ordering  groceries.  and  offset  prin 


ion  6.  pc'"  calendering. 

Curiosity  overwhelms  me.  It’s  He  is  the  inventor  of  the  Koh- 
against  all  regulations  and  rules  ler  System  of  unwinding  and 


of  decency,  but  I  hold  the  receiver  winding  with  full  speed  roH 
to  my  ear  and  gently  press  the  fast  changes.  .Among  his  clients  aR 
button.  users  of  rotogravure,  letterpress 


lering  groceries.  and  offset  printing  processes. 
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Foreign  News  Needs 
More  Umph— Walters 

Chicago — If  newspapers  don’t  The  president  of  the  American 
take  full  advantage  of  the  oppor-  Society  of  Newspaper  Eiditors  said 
tunity  afforded  them  by  constantly  that  many  editors  have  been  slow 
growing  interest  in  foreign  news,  to  recognize  requirements  placed 
they  shall  abdicate  that  field  to^  on  newspapers  by  the  new  role  of 
their  competitors  in  radio,  tele-  America  in  world  affairs  and  have 
vision  and  magazines.  reprded  foreign  news  as  some- 

“But  to  do  the  job  adequately  thing  that  didn’t  sell  newspa- 
requires  great  devotion  to  the  task  pers. 

by  all  concerned — reporters,  copy-  ^^reatest  Weapon” 

readers  and  editors,  jays  Basil  L.  i.j  i^amed  in  Minneapolis  in  the 
Walters,  executive  editor  of  the  properly  presented, 

Knight  Newspapers.  We  feel  that  foreign  news  could  be  the  great- 
if  the  American  debate  is  to  be  weapon  in  bringing  a  poor 
^sed  on  fact  and  not  hysteria,  newspaper  into  first  place,” 

American  newspapers  will  have  to  continued,  referring  to  his  ex- 
give  serious  study  to  moderniza-  pgrience  with  the  old  Minneapolis 


tion  of  foreign  news  handling. 
Cites  Canadian  Stunt 


(Minn.)  Star,  which  was  destined 
to  become  the  No.  1  paper  in  that 


In  a  memo  to  Chicago  Daily  city  (now  the  Minneapolis  Star 
News  Foreign  Service  subscribers,  and  Trihane). 

Mr.  Walters  points  out  that  much  “Sq  important  did  I  consider  the 
has  been  written  about  the  experi-  oportunity  to  take  advantage  of 
ence  of  the  Canadian  newspaper  weakness  that  I  personally  di- 
which  publi.shed  the  same  story  rected  the  handling  of  foreign 
about  the  see-saw  Korean  battle  news  ”  he  said, 
three  times  without  protest  from  ..e’ccaase  of  that  experience  I 

c  I  devoted  major  interest  to  the 

‘That  Item  is  a  perfect  example  f^^^j  becoming  af- 

of  the  error  in  hand  mg  all  too 


miKh  news  m  a  routine  manner  ^.jrcuiation  experience  of  this  new.s- 

^  PaPsr  convinces  me  that  proper 

around  the  bare  facts  of  yards  los^  ^,f  f^^^j  ^^es  sell  news- 

'Vh  h®’  papers-particularly  in  these  times 

sZ.  1,  •  ““f*-  Canadian  America’s  direct  interest  and 

“  useful  purpo^  future  depend  much  more  on  what 
^ause  ,t  has  emphasized  to  all  happens  abroad  than  it  did  in  the 
of  us  that  a  mere  dateline  from  ^  Mussolini 

w  area  of  great  importance  does  regarded  as  strutting  ex- 

not  guarantee  news  coverage - corporals.” 

But  to  make  the  news  as  ap¬ 
pealing  as  the  comic  strip,  we  Sees  Greater  Interest 

must  present  it  with  all  the  skill  Mr.  Walters  explained  that  now 
employed  by  the  best  artists  and  the  rush  of  news  about  the  new 
'*'ith  the  same  enthusiasm  and  de-  administration  is  easing,  the  Daily 
termination  of  making  presenta-  News  is  alerting  its  foreign  staff 
tion  clear  and  understandable.”  to  the  fact  that  public  attention 
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corporals.” 

Sees  Greater  Interest 
Mr.  Walters  explained  that  now 


is  again  shifting  to  their  areas. 
The  shift  will  be  more  noticeable 
after  Congress  adjourns,  he  added. 

He  gave  the  following  rundown 
on  where  Daily  News  correspond¬ 
ents  are  stationed: 

“Keyes  Beech  is  back  in  Japan 
and  Korea  after  completing  his 
Nieman  Fellowship.  Ernie  Hill  is 
en  route  through  the  ‘Balkans  of 
Asia’  covering  much  of  the  same 
territory  that  George  Weller  trav¬ 
eled  last  year,  along  the  under¬ 
belly  of  Russia. 

“As  Ernie  moves  westward,  Al 
Ravenholt,  who  has  been  commut¬ 
ing  between  the  Philippines,  Hong 
Kong  and  Formosa,  will  shift  his 
attention  to  the  Asiatic  ‘Balkan’ 
area. 

To  London  Bureau 

“When  Ernie  takes  up  his  post 
as  Chief  of  the  London  Bureau 
next  Fall,  he  will  have  served  in 
virtually  every  area  of  the  world 
excepting  Russia.  Within  the  next 
two  or  three  years  we  are  hopeful 
that  he  can  complete  this  missing 
link  in  his  preparation  and  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  foreign  service. 

“McGaffin,  who  has  served  in 
Ruvsia  on  a  couple  of  occasions  in 
addition  to  virtually  every  other 
area  except  South  America,  wilt 
move  to  New  York  in  August  for 
an  extended  tour  of  duty  at  the 
United  Nations. 

“George  Wel'er  is  back  in  Rome 
after  a  home  leave  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  done  a  most  thorough  hll-in 
job  at  United  Nations.  Weller, 
with  his  world  travel  background, 
will  continue  to  specialize  on  the 
Near  East  and  to  tie  in  develop¬ 
ments  there  with  the  fast  moving 
world  picture. 

“Paul  Ghali  is  back  in  Paris 
a.'ter  his  visit  to  the  home  office, 
a  tour  of  duty  at  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  Washington,  and  a  fast 
exploration  of  developments  in 
North  Africa,  and  to  Rome  for  the 
elections. 


“Bill  Stoneman  and  DaveNichol 
have  completed  their  vacations  in 
Europe.  Next  year  they  wiM  be 
brought  back  to  America  for  an 
opportunity  to  stay  acquainted 
with  the  people  for  whom  they 
write. 

“Ed  Lahey  is  back  at  his  post  in 
Washington  after  having  taken  the 
mystery  out  of  Africa.  Pete  Lisa- 
gor  still  has  his  grips  packed  with 
clothes  suitable  for  Bermuda.  We 
are  hopeful  that  before  another 
year  passes  the  State  Department 
will  quiet  down  sufficiently  so  that 
he  can  be  spared  for  a  more  dis¬ 
tant  foreign  assignment. 

Charles  Fernandez  is  heading 
up  a  study  of  Latin  America  being 
made  by  him  and  Miami  Herald 
staffers  and  the  results  should 
start  appearing  on  the  wire  before 
too  long.  To  the  north,  Flaherty 
keeps  plugging  away  at  his  dedi¬ 
cated  goal  of  making  Canada 
known  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States — and  in  far  away  Australia 
Fred  Hubbard  keeps  to  the  job  of 
preventing  us  from  forgetting  that 
important  friends  live  ‘down 
under.’  ” 

■ 

Army  Stands  Lift  Ban 
On  Overseas  Weekly 

Hf  iDELBFRG — The  U.  S.  Army 
this  week  lifted  its  ban  on  Army 
newsstand  distribution  of  the  Over~ 
seas  Weekly,  originally  imposed 
because  the  paper  allegedly  fea¬ 
tured  lascivious  stories  (Ei^P,  Aug. 
I,  page  8). 

An  official  announcement  said 
approval  had  been  granted  to  the 
Civerseas  Weekly’s  request  for  a 
contract  with  Stars  and  Stripes  dis¬ 
tribution  facilities  in  the  European 
command. 

The  Army  attributed  reversal  of 
its  earlier  decision  to  agreement 
by  the  papers’  editors  that  “the 
character  of  the  publication  in  the 
future  would  benefit  the  welfare 
and  morale  of  the  command.” 


WHITE  ELEPHANT 

.Vk'xander,  PIn'tadcIphia  (Pa.)  BMiteiin 


CEILING  ZERO 

Harris,  Pasadena  (Catif. )  Star-S'ews 


NEW  HEMLINE  STYLE 

H.TidDW’Nky,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitutioti 


Special  Town  Sections 
Aid  Weekly’s  Coverage 


Taft  Memoiial 
Fund  In  Ohio 

Cincinnati — Employes  of  the 
Times-Star,  of  which  the  late  Sen- 


Ridgewood,  N.  J. — A  series  of 
special  sections  concentrating  on 
neighboring  suburban  communities 
is  providing 
strong  editorial 
interest  for  the 
Sunday  News,  as 
well  as  proving 
a  good  linage 
builder. 

The  first  o  f 
these  editions,  de¬ 
voted  to  Glen 
Rock,  gave  a  his¬ 
torical  and  cur¬ 
rent  review  of  the 
borough  and  was 
well  illustrated  with 
sketches.  Many  advertising  ac¬ 
counts  which  ordinarily  do  not 
take  much  space  throughout  the 

year  readily  came  in  for  large  in¬ 

sertions.  The  well-prepared  sup- 


Fishler 
photos  and 


icy  is  independent  Republican.  Yet 
the  papers  have  battled  the  Bergen 
County  machine  so  strongly  that 
they  were  sued,  offered  deals  and 
even  threatened  on  the  phone  to 
lay  off — all  as  a  result  of  published 
charges  that  county  officials  were 
covering  up  a  murder  case  tied  in 
with  a  gambling  racket. 

The  chief  columnist.  Bob  Sands, 
always  a  stormy  petrel,  has  never 
shown  any  hesitancy  in  lashing  out 
on  controversial  subjects  in  his 
column,  “Sandscript.” 

This  double-fisted  editorial  ag¬ 
gression  is  sparked  by  Managing 
Editor  Frank  B.  Hutchinson,  for¬ 
mer  journalism  professor,  who  de¬ 
clares:  “A  paper  must  have  a  soul 
and  character,  some  individuality 
of  its  own.  It  can’t  be  a  shapeless 
repository  and  dispenser  of  in¬ 
formation  alone.  You  have  to  get 


ator  Robert  A.  Taft  was  a  director, 
are  raising  an  independent  sum  to 
donate  to  the  Cincinnati  and  Ham¬ 
ilton  County  Unit,  American  Can¬ 
cer  Society,  not  only  in  his  mem¬ 
ory,  but  to  aid  others  stricken  with 
the  nation’s  No.  2  killer.  Times- 
Star  money  later  will  go  to  the 
Robert  A.  Taft  Cancer  Fund  for 
allocation  to  the  Cancer  Society. 
President  William  H.  Taft,  the 
senator’s  father,  once  was  a  Time.>- 
Star  reporter.  Lloyd  B.  Taft,  son 
of  Ro^rt,  began  as  a  reporter 
and  now  is  the  paper’s  executive 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  promo¬ 
tion. 


ABC  Announces 
October  os 
'ABC  Month' 


plement  also  created  a  favorable  out  and  slug  when  you  think  the 
public  reaction,  especially  with  situation  demands  it.“ 


newcomers. 

Background  Thinking 
Purpose  of  the  specials  which 
will  be  extended  to  other  towns 
in  the  area  is  to  inform  local  resi¬ 
dents  of  their  community’s  his¬ 
tory  and  opportunities.  Many  of 
them  cooperated  in  the  editorial 
presentation. 

Such  a  project  is  typical  of  the 
dynamic  journalistic  enterprise  of 
the  News  which  with  its  companion 
Ridgewood  Herald-News,  pub¬ 
lished  on  Thursdays,  is  organized 
to  do  a  daily  job  on  two  issues 
a  week.  It’s  all  in  keeping  with 
the  basic  philosophy  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  as  expressed  by  Bennett  H. 
Fishier,  editor  and  publisher:  “We 
only  do  that  which  we  can  do 
better  than  anybody  else.” 

Growth  is  attributed  to  a  close 
integration  of  intensive  news  cov¬ 
erage  which  laps  out  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  county  and  state  areas,  vig¬ 
orous  editorial  policy  and  typo¬ 
graphical  presentation.  An  average 
80-page  tabloid  edition  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  News  is  departmentalized, 
covering  every  phase  of  suburban 
activity  from  spot  news  to  editorial 
interpretation. 

Uses  Two  Replates 
It  is  one  of  the  few  weeklies 
in  the  country  that  replates  for 
concentrated  area  coverage.  Two 
replates  make  three  editions,  cor¬ 
responding  to  city  and  trading  area 
editions  of  a  daily. 

There  are  lots  of  pix  furnished 
largely  by  two  staff  photographers 
and  engraved  on  the  premises  with 
Fairchild  equipment,  local  car- 


The  business  department  also 
reflects  this  type  of  leadership. 
Space  salesmen  act  as  consultants 
for  accounts  and  are  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  having  them  get  re¬ 
sults  than  build  up  linage.  The 
10-page  classified  section  headed 
“The  Amazing  Market  Place”  de¬ 
veloped  annual  volume  of  about 
$100,000  from  $60,000  within 
two  years  with  no  solicitors  other 
than  agents  in  strategic  spots.  Pop¬ 
ularity  of  the  classifieds  is  attrib¬ 
uted  primarily  toward  rearrang¬ 
ing  captions,  leading  off  with  arti¬ 
cles  for  sales  since  this  is  the 
peak  of  public  interest.  They  run 
in  both  papers. 

Many  Awards 

The  excellent  typographical 
presentation  has  won  national  rec¬ 
ognition  from  the  NEA  and  New 
Jersey  Press  Association.  These 
with  several  photographic  awards 
in  state  competition  take  up  con¬ 
siderable  wall  space  in  the  office. 

The  staff  consists  of  four  edi¬ 
torial  writers,  two  sports,  two  so¬ 
cial,  full-time  library  clerk  and 
10  correspondents.  A  school  for 
publicity  chairmen  of  the  various 
women’s  clubs  is  an  annual  feature 
with  a  breakfast  at  a  public  hall 
followed  by  briefing  on  journalis¬ 
tic  technique. 

The  books  show  a  healthy  profit 
with  annual  gross  volume  running 
about  half  a  million.  Circulation 
of  the  Sunday  News  is  about  14,- 


Mr.  Fishier  comes  from  a  long 
line  of  newspapier  men.  He  is  past 
president  of  the  American  Weekly 
Newspaper  Publishers  Council  and 
the  only  weekly  newspaper  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Advertising  Council.  He  is  also 
president  of  the  Quality  Group  of 
top  weekly  newspapers  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  past  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Association.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Journal  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Evening  and  Sunday  Commercial. 


Sioux  City  Papers 
Raise  Flood  Fund 

Sioux  City,  Iowa — ^The  Sioux 
City  Journal-Tribune  Charities, 
Inc.,  has  raised  $31,219  for  a  relief 
fund  for  victims  of  the  June  8  flash 
flood  on  the  Floyd  River,  which 
claimed  14  lives  and  caused  an  es¬ 
timated  $60,000,000  in  property 
damage. 

The  Journal-Tribune  publications 
started  the  special  flood  relief  fund 
on  June  12  with  a  donation  of 
$5,000.  Since  that  time  contribu¬ 
tions  have  been  arriving  steadily 
from  the  four-state  area  in  which 
the  papers  circulate. 


Chicago — Active  participation  ol 
all  publisher,  advertiser  and  agen¬ 
cy  members  of  the  Audit  Burean 
of  Circulations  in  “ABC  Month' 
during  October  was  urged  this 
week  by  William  A.  Hart,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chairman  of  the  .\BC 
board. 

The  program  planned  will  be 
intensive  educational  project  by 
the  Bureau’s  members  throughou: 
U.  S.  and  Canada,  featuring  the 
protection  that  use  of  ABC  reports 
provides  for  advertising  invest¬ 
ments;  how  circulation  standards 
aid  publishers  in  maintaining  edi¬ 
torial  quality. 

Newspaper  Kit 

Letters  from  the  Bureau’s  pub¬ 
lisher-directors,  outlining  the  ob 
jectives  of  ABC  Month,  accom¬ 
panied  by  promotion  kits  with  $U{ 
gested  editorials,  display  ads,  etc 
were  mailed  Aug.  3  to  exeoutivei 
of  all  the  many  ABC  periodicals. 

On  .\ug.  31,  newspaper  directon 
will  send  messages,  with  promo¬ 
tional  material  specially  prepared 
for  use  by  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations  newspapers  during  the 
month  of  October. 

President  Hart  has  also  urged 
advertiser-agency  members  to  help 
observe  ABC  Month  by  making  i 
spsecial  review  of  their  space  buy¬ 
ing  activities.  October  offers  ai 
excellent  opportunity,  he  said,  to 
do  an  educational  job  on  the  ben¬ 
efits  to  buyers  and  sellers  whkb 
accrue  from  the  use  of  .\BC 
ports. 

“We  are  all  inclined  to  take  the 
ABC  too  much  for  granted  by  as¬ 
suming  that  everyone  knows  that 
ABC  reports  are  a  basic  measure 
of  .idvertising  value,”  said  Mr. 
Hart.  Therefore,  we  urge  all 
members  of  the  ABC  to  partici¬ 
pate  actively  in  some  way  by  usinp 
and  talking  about  .^BC  values,' 
he  concluded. 


A  Correction 

Cincinnati  —  Shiel  Dunsker, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Post, 
says  he  was  misquoted  by  E.  &  P., 
in  its  July  31  story  about  the 
death  of  Carl  D.  Groat,  editor 
of  that  paper.  Mr.  Groat,  who 
suffered  from  heart  trouble,  died 
the  day  following  an  automobile 
accident  when  he  was  returning 
from  visiting  a  daughter  in  Media, 


Crane  Becomes 
Ohio  Executive 

Lancaster,  Ohio — Ethan  C 
(Buck)  Crane,  52-year-old  radio 
and  newspaper  veteran,  last  week 
was  appointed  assistant  publisher 
of  the  Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette,  ef¬ 
fective  .\ug.  15. 

The  appointment  was  announced 
by  Charles  Sawyer,  who  took  over 


416  ABC  and  for  the  Thursday  Pa.  The  car  driven  by  Mrs.  Groat  as  publisher  at  the  death.  May 


paper  10,300.  This  reflects  consist¬ 
ent  growth,  particularly  in  the  past 
five  years,  all  without  organized 
promotion.  More  than  half  of  the 


toons  and  columns,  heavy  women’s  circulation  is  distributed  by  mail. 


club  news,  recording  of  every 
birth  in  the  area,  and  a  page  on 
armed  service  personnel. 

Besides  straight  coverage,  there 
is  no  hesitancy  in  rapping  out 
sharply  on  issues  which  strongly 
affect  public  opinion.  Political  pol- 


The  organization  also  owns  the 
Teaneck  Sunday  Sun  with  6,5(X) 
ABC  and  the  B'dgefield  Park 
Bulletin,  published  Thursdays.  The 
Ridgewood  plant  also  prints  12 
weeklies  for  other  publishers,  with 
composition  done  elsewhere. 


was  sideswiped  on  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Highway  near  Pittsburgh. 
According  to  E.  &  P.,  “Shiel  Duns¬ 
ker,  who  visited  him  that  night, 
said  the  shock  may  have  aggra¬ 
vated  his  condition.” 

Mr.  Dunsker  stated:  “What  1 
really  said  was  that  I  didn’t  believe 
the  accident  had  anything  to  do 
with  Mr.  Groat’s  death,  an  opinion 
previously  voiced  by  his  physi- 
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of  R.  Kenneth  Kerr.  Mr.  Sawyet 
also  is  president  of  the  Eagk- 
Gazette  Co. 

Mr.  Crane  is  secretary-managtt 
of  the  Montgomery  County  Auto¬ 
mobile  Dealers  Association. 
has  been  associated  during  his  3^ 
years  in  the  news  field  with  iM 
Western  Star  at  Lebanon,  the 
mington  News-Journal,  and  Ra®® 
Station  WING  located  in  Dayton 
Ohio. 
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Highway  Safety 
Kits  Mailed  To 
Newspapers 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA.  and  more  than  30  state 
press  and  publishers’  asscxriations 
this  week  began  mailing  to  their 
members  more  than  9,000  free  kits 
of  materials  for  the  1953-54  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Highway  Safety 
Program  which  will  get  under  way 
in  mid-August. 

The  program,  the  fifth  of  its 
kind  sponsored  by  these  organiza¬ 
tions  since  1946  in  cooperation 
with  the  Association  of  Casualty 
and  Surety  Companies,  New  York, 
is  breaking  on  the  heels  of  a  July 
28  announcement  that  President 
Eisenhower  is  giving  White  House 
leadership  to  plans  for  a  great  high¬ 
way  safety  campaign  next  year  be¬ 
cause  the  traffic  fatality  rate  has 
exceeded  that  of  the  Korean  War 
by  three  or  four  times.  Although 
the  1953-54  newspxaper  program 
was  planned  independently  of  the 
White  House-sponsored  safety  ef¬ 
fort,  its  tinKliness  is  expected  to 
give  a  strong  head  start  to  the 
President’s  campaign  for  safer 
highways. 

Dailies  and  weeklies  which  used 
the  similar  local  level  program  of¬ 
fered  last  year  reported  this  week 
that  it  had  produced  considerable 
extra  linage  from  new  advertisers 
who  sponsored  the  series  of  twelve 
l.OOO-line  advertisements  fostering 
highway  safety.  As  many  as  56 
local  advertisers  were  obtained  by 
dailies  and  69  by  weeklies  for  the 
ads  in  the  1952  series.  The  latest 
newspaper  safety  program  is  again 
expected  to  produce  more  than 
$3,000,000  in  newspaper  linage,  as 
in  the  four  earlier  efforts  in  which 
local  advertisers  have  expended  an 
estimated  $12,000,000  since  1946. 

In  one  city  last  year,  two  news¬ 
papers  under  different  ownerships 
used  the  program  over  varying 
periods.  One  obtained  39  sponsors 
and  the  other  34,  or  a  total  of  73 
local  stores,  businesses,  organiza¬ 
tions  and  individuals  that  support¬ 
ed  the  same  program  in  the  same 
city  of  32,000  p>opulation. 

An  integrated  traffic  safety  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  sustained  effort  is  again 
'being  offered  to  newspapers  in 
each  free  kit.  It  contains  twelve 
1,000-line  advertisements  (see  cut) 
in  mat  and  proof  form,  for  local 
sponsorship;  12  news  articles  and 
12  editorials.  All  are  aimed  at 
the  principal  causes  of  increased 
accidents  and  outline  the  steps  nec¬ 
essary  to  reduce  them. 

Flexibility  of  schedule  is  again 
featured  in  the  material,  so  that  a 
newspaper  may  use  it  in  an  inten¬ 
sive  campaign  of  two  weeks  in 
dailiw  or  12  weeks  in  weeklies,  or 
'he  insertions  may  be  planned  to 
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One  of  12  ads  in  series. 

run  over  longer  periods  of  time. 

The  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette 
was  among  the  dailies  which  said 
the  1952  program  provided  extra 
linage.  “We  ran  the  entire  series, 
publishing  the  ads  once  a  month,” 
said  the  Gazette’s  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Paul  R.  Palnner.  'The  ads 
were  sponsored  by  the  new  car 
dealers  of  Emporia.  The  cam¬ 
paign  was  not  hard  to  sell.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  sponsors  were 
pleased  with  the  program.” 

A.  J.  Pease,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News, 
said;  “We  were  very  pleased  with 
the  series  of  ads  sent  us.  We  sold 
them  instantly  and  appreciated  the 
opportunity  of  doing  a  two-way 
job. 


$54-Million  Budget 
Is  Repoited  By  GF 

General  Foods  Corp.  last  year 
spent  $54,000,000  for  advertising, 
according  to  Austin  S.  Igleheart, 
president.  Speaking  before  the 
annual  stockholders’  meeting  in 
New  York  City  last  week,  Mr. 
Igleheart  said  the  expenditure 
topped  195rs  outlay  by  $11,000,- 
000.  The  1952  total  makes  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  the  leading  national 
advertiser  in  the  U.  S. 

The  $54,000,000  figure  does  not 
jive  with  reports  by  advertising 
measurement  groups.  Leading  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  Inc.,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  lists  $22,028,540  as  the 
total  spent  by  General  Foods  in 
newspaper  sections,  magazines,  and 
radio-TV  last  year.  The  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  gives  the 
food  firm’s  newspaper  expenditure 
for  1952  as  $8,112,999. 

Aggregate  total  reported  by 
LNA  and  the  Bureau  amounted  to 
$30,141,539,  off  $23,858,461  from 
the  $54,000,0000  reported  by  Mr. 
Igleheart. _ 

BBD&O's  Mulligan 
Announces  Retirement 

After  a  career  of  more  than  34 
years  in  the  advertising  business, 
Mark  L.  Mulligan,  media  director 
for  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born’s  Los  Angeles  office,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement. 

Mr.  Mulligan’s  first  job  in  the 
aJ  field  was  with  the  Hower  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  Company,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  which  he  joined  in 
1919. 


Rep.  Reece  Attacks 
Advertising  Council 


In  Washington,  D.  C.,  last  week 
Rep.  Carroll  Reece  (R.,  Tenn.)  in 
a  scathing  attack  on  the  Ford 
Foundation,  cited  functions  of  the 
.Advertising  Council,  Inc.,  as  one 
reason  why  Congress  needs  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  to  check  on  whether 
or  not  tax  exempt  organizations  are 
engaged  in  subversive  activities. 

In  pitching  for  his  proposed 
committee.  Rep.  Reece  hit  the  Ford 
Foundation’s  $15,000,000  grant  to 
the  Fund  for  the  Republic  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  status  of  civil  liber¬ 
ties  in  .America.  He  noted  that 
Foundation  funds  were  helping  the 
Ad  Council  and  specifically  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Council’s  publication, 
‘The  Miracle  of  America,”  which 
he  said  offers  a  “platform  for  all 
.Americans”  and  “starts  out  like  a 
firecracker  Fourth  of  July  patriotic 
speech  and  then  turns  out  to  be  a 
rewrite  of  the  British  labor- 
socialist-party  platform.” 

Rep.  Reece  charged  that  the 


Council's  public  policy  committee 
contains  persons  who  have  Com¬ 
munist  front  affiliations.  He  did 
not  identify  any  alleged  subversive 
connected  with  the  Council. 

While  some  members  of  the 
House  defended  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion.  the  House  voted  209  to  163 
in  favor  of  letting  Rep.  Reece  es¬ 
tablish  a  special  five-man  commit¬ 
tee  “to  determine  whether  founda¬ 
tions  and  organizations  are  using 
their  resources  for  purposes  other 
than  that  for  which  they  were  es¬ 
tablished,  and  especially  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  such  foundations  and 
organizations  are  using  their  re¬ 
sources  for  un-American  and 
subversive  activities,  for  political 
purposes,  propaganda  or  attempts 
to  influence  legislation.” 

At  the  .AdCouncH’s  headquar¬ 
ters  in  New- i  ork  City,  T.  S.  Rep- 
plier.  president,  expres.sed  surprise 
and  amazement  at  Rep.  Reece’s  at- 
( Continued  on  page  24  ) 
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FTC  ANA,  4-A 
Agree  on  Need 
For  Committee 

Members  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commissic^n,  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  and  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  .Agencies  met  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C.,  last  week;  agreed  on 
creation  of  a  continuing  commit¬ 
tee  which  will  serve  as  a  liaison 
between  the  FTC  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  industry. 

It  was  the  third  such  meeting 
held  this  year  (E  &  P,  May  30, 
page  18). 

The  FTC  noted  that  such  a  com¬ 
mittee  would  be  helpful  in  matters 
where  problems  arise  within  an 
industry  as  a  whole — not  in  spe¬ 
cific  cases  involving  individual 
companies. 

Edward  F.  Howrey,  FTC  chair¬ 
man  told  the  meeting  that  the 
commission’s  plan  to  stress  volun¬ 
tary  settlement  of  problems  will 
will  not  mean  relaxation  of  the 
FTC’s  position  against  false  and 
misleading  ads.  Mr.  Howrey  out¬ 
lined  a  plan  for  a  “Bureau  of  Con¬ 
sultation”  to  seek  compliance  with 
the  law  by  giving  advice  to  busi¬ 
ness  men. 

‘The  FTC,”  he  said,  “should 
seek  voluntary  correction  of  fringe 
offenses  so  that  the  commission 
many  coiKentrate  on  bringing  to 
justice  the  wilful  and  flagrant  vio¬ 
lators  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  FTC  act.”  (Wheeler- 
Lea  Act  permits  FTC  to  get  court 
injunctions  to  block  false  ads  for 
cosmetics,  drugs  and  foods.) 

■ 

SB&W  Bond  Raised; 
Anpeal  Set  for  Fall 

The  New  York  Supreme  Court 
has  established  a  $250,000  bond  in 
the  $300,000  judgment  against  the 
Scheideler,  Beck  &  Werner  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  The  judgment  was 
sustained  by  the  Appellate  Di¬ 
vision  last  May  in  the  suit  brought 
by  Duane  Jones  against  the  former 
agency  and  former  employes  of 
the  Duane  Jones  Co.  (^P,  May 
16.  page  15). 

The  case  itself  is  set  for  the 
early  part  of  the  Fall  session  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals. 

The  question  of  the  bond,  which 
had  been  set  at  $150,000  by  the 
Appellate  Division,  was  put  before 
the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Albany. 
But  that  court,  stating  the  problem 
was  out  of  its  jurisdiction,  assigned 
it  to  the  Supreme  Court  which  set 
the  new  figure. 

■ 

Advertising  Outlay  Off 

The  state  of  Georgia  spent  $122,- 
520  on  advertising  and  publicity 
last  year.  The  total  was  $6,645  be¬ 
low  the  previous  year’s  outlay. 


15 


before.  It  did. 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper  creasing  the  sizes  of  its  newspaper  said  in  citing  other  examples  of  Dr. 

ads  and  using  more  color  than  ever  Pepper  promotion,  “we  have  of- 
n  C*  1  m  C*  1  before.  It  did. 

Ur.  reWBT  OCLltS  bales  Today,  or  pepper  has  contracts 

*  *  with  some  350  newspapers  in  mar¬ 
ry^  W  JkT  kets  where  the  drink  is  available. 

#  h  YCtllCrh  smallest  ads  run  600  lines  in  black 

B  T>  1 _ 1  D  Kir  T  X  two-color  to  four-color  pages  in 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

. .  11--  -  ori.!.  -Mr  •  j  iiles  call  for  up  to  30,000  lines  per 

For  millions  of  people  living  in  35  states,  Mexico  and  cchednied  newimivr  npr  vear 

Hawaii,  a  handless  clock-face  bearing  the  three  nu-  Success 

merals :  10,  2  and  4,  is  a  perfectly  normal  sight  is  Dr'.  Pepper  in  newspaper 

Confront  the  average  person  in  these  markets  with  advertising  to  the  hilt?  The  answer 
these  numerals  and  he  more  than  likely  win  think  in  to  that  question  is  the  answer  to 
terms  of  “a  liquid  bite  to  eat  at  10,  2  and  4  o’clock,”  the  company’s  business  success— 


fered  buyers  of  cartons 


Then,  thanks  to  consistent  news¬ 
paper  ads  (via  RuthraufT  &  Ryan, 
Inc.)— backed  by  magazine,  out- 

CASE  STUDY 

door  and  radio-TV  schedules  — 
chances  are  that  his  next  thought 
automatically  is  Dr.  Pepper  carbo¬ 
nated  soft  drink. 

The  high  rate  of  identification 
and  remembrance  scored  by  the  Dr. 
Pepper  Company,  Dallas,  Texas, 
and  its  success  in  the  soft  drink 
field,  stems  from  firm  adherence 
to  a  long-range  promotional  plan 
— one  never-ending  in  its  continu¬ 
ity  and  ever-expanding  in  scope, 
which  has  made  the  name  “Dr. 
Pepper,”  since  its  inception  68 
years  ago,  almost  a  generic  term 
for  soft  drinks. 

During  its  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  merchandising  and  adver¬ 
tising  activities.  Dr.  Pepper  has  had 
two  primary  objectives:  (1)  es¬ 
tablishing  a  trademark,  and  (2)  es- 


^Samefi 


Today,  Dr.  Pepp>er  has  contracts  choice  of  four  selected  varieties  of 
with  some  350  newspapers  in  mar-  flower  seeds.  For  the  past  two 
kets  where  the  drink  is  available,  consecutive  years  we  have  givtti 
Smallest  ads  run  600  lines  in  black  away  more  than  2,000,000  packets 
and  white;  range  up  to  1,000-line,  of  flower  seeds  each  Spring.” 
two-color  to  four-color  pages  in  Still  another  gimmick  used  bj 
Sunday  comics.  Insertion  sched-  Dr.  Pepper  on  both  national  and 
ules  call  for  up  to  30,000  lines  per  local  levels  is  the  “I’ll  Buy  You  a' 
scheduled  newspaper  per  year.  Carton”  idea.  In  this  deal,  the  cus- 
Key  To  Success  tomer  buys  two  cartons  of  Dr.  Pep- 

Why  is  Dr'.  Pepper  in  newspaper  caps  front' 

advertising  to  the  hilt?  The  ans^r 

to  that  question  is  the  answer  to  ‘^^eck  covering  the  retail  cost  of 
the  company’s  business  success —  carton, 

the  ability  to  keep  pace  with  chang-  Other  promotions:  one-cent  sale 
ing  conditions  within  its  industry  offering  the  sale  of  a  second  carter 
as  well  as  among  the  buying  public,  of  Dr.  Pepper  for  a  penny  follow- 
“Dr.  Pepper  is  sold  locally  by  ing  the  purchase  of  the  first  cart™ 

nearly  400  franchised  bottlers  in  35  -.^2 

states,  Mexico  and  Hawaii,”  Mr.  $>'25  for  only  79  cents  with  tk 
Caperton  declared.  “The  best  cus-  Porch^e  of  a  case  of  Dr  Pepper, 
1 _ SIX  cut-out  Valentines  attached  to 


nearly  400  franchised  bottlers  in  35 

states,  Mexico  and  Hawaii,”  Mr.  $>-25  for  only  79  cents  w.1 
Caperton  declared.  “The  best  cus-  Porch^e  of  a  case  of  Dr  P 
otmer  of  each  bottler  is  the  retail  s'x  cutout  V^enUnes  attad 
food  store  which  uses  newspaper  beverage, 

space  as  its  major  medium  at  Reprints  Furnished  ' 

local  levels.  Therefore,  we  use  lo-  The  man  behind  these  promo- 1 


cal  newspapers  as  our  principal  tions  is  Robert  Stone,  head  of  the 


advertising  medium,  too.” 

Mr.  Caperton  added  that  Dr. 


Dr.  Pepper  sales  promotion  de 
partment.  He  sees  to  it  that  reprint- 


Pepper  also  “appreciates  the  econo-  of  newspaper  ads  are  furnished  to 
mies  offered  by  newspapers,  such  bottlers  along  with  suggestions  for 


as  group  schedule  buying.” 

Special  Promotions 
In  order  to  spark  special  seasonal 
promotions,  the  company,  from 
time  to  time,  steps  up  its  pace  in 


setting  up  a  local  sales  prograir, 
on  a  particular  promotion.  I 
In  addition,  Mr.  Stone’s  depart 
ment  prepares  point-of-purchast, 
materials,  following  the  same  lay- 


Dailies  are  key  medium. 


various  key  markets.  In  fact,  the  out  design  as  the  Dr.  Pepper  news-' 
Dr.  Pepper  Co.  is  one  of  the  most  Paper  ads.  This  material  is  placed 
promotion-minded  firms  in  the  na-  f’V  some  3,000  route  salesmen  em- 
tion,  utilizine  many  tvnes  of  incen-  ployed  by  the  franchised  Dr.  Pep- 


tion,  utilizing  many  types  of  incen-  ployed  by  the  tranchised  Ur.  rep- 
tary  to  the  newspaper  linage  tives  and  premiums  ranging  from  P*’’  bottlers  who  purchase  the  tie- 
which  traditionally  accounts  for  one-cent  sales  to  offering  Christ-  *u  aids  at  cost, 
tablirhi'ng^and  VopularirilTg'  lion’s  share  of  the  Pepper  mas  dolls  at  low  prices — all  heavily  Mr.  Caperton  pointed  out  tha: 

type  of  soft  drink  aimed  directly  budget.  advertised  in  newspapers,  of  course,  the  “national”  Dr.  Pepper  Co.  ha* 


at  customers  who  use  other  soft 
drinks  or  coffee  and  tea. 


Mr.  Caperton  noted  that  while 
the  company  does  not  maintain  a 


advertised  in  newspapers,  of  course,  the  “national”  Dr.  Pepper  Co.  ha* 
This  Spring,  for  example.  Dr.  managers  in  15  zones  blanketing 
Pepper  used  250  newspapers  to  the  U.  S.  who  assist  each  bottler  in 
carry  contest  promotion  copy  fea-  management,  promotion,  advertis- 


Because  of  these  primary  objec-  co-op  adverti.sing  fund  it  does  assist  carry  contest  promotion  copy  fea-  management,  promotion,  advertis- 
tives,  the  basic  advertising  strategy  franchised  bottlers  with  adver-  turing  an  opportunity  to  buy  a  ing,  vending  and  other  programs, 
of  mass  newspaper  coverage,  and  tising  aids  such  as  a  catalog  of  dream  home  (E&P,  May  23,  In  addition,  the  company  conduct- 

e  basic  idea  of  flash  impressions  materials,  a  complete  newspaper  26),  The  contest,  which  ran  about  five  sales  clinics  annually  to 

a  distinctive  trademark!  has  mat  service,  point-of-purchase  dis-  for  six  weeks  ending  June  15,  was  assist  bottling  plants  with  man- 


the  basic  idea  of  flash  impressions  materials,  a  complete  newspaper 
of  a  distinctive  trademark,  has  mat  service,  point-of-purchase  dis- 
been  continued  without  let-up  and  P'ay  pieces,  etc. 
virtually  without  change  right  Use  of  Dailies  Up 

down^  to  the  present.  VV'hile  the  use  of  newspaper 

This  week  A.  H.  Caperton,  ad-  space  has  been  carried  out  by  Dr. 


for  six  weeks  ending  June  15,  was  assist  bottling  plants  with  man- 
pitched  around  the  soft  drink  power  training,  sales  promotion 
firm’s  hard-hitting  theme:  “In-  and  advertising,  and  merchandis- 


firm’s  hard-hitting  theme:  “In-  and  advertising,  and  merchand 
stead  of  Drinking  the  Same  Old  ing  programs. 

Thing  .  .  .  Wake  Up  Your  Taste  Reaction  Hard  to  Measure 


vertising  manager  of  the  Dr.  Pep-  Pepper  with  marked  consistency, 
per  Co.,  described  for  Editor  &  the  period  from  1949  through  1951 
Publisher  the  specific  thinking  saw  the  firm’s  biggest  jump  in  use 
and  strategy  behind  his  firm’s  ad-  of  the  medium — 160  per  cent  in 
vertising.  1950  over  1949;  35  per  cent  higher 

$l-MillioD  Budget  in  1951  than  in  1950. 

Dr.  Pepper’s  total  advertising  “During  that  period,”  Mr.  Ca- 
and  promotion  budget  for  the  cur-  perton  told  E&P,  “we  became  a 


<■/<  >1  .t  f  -siwava  iiiiviiiK  Ltav  oaillw 

While  the  use  of  newspaper  Your  Taste 

ace  has  been  carried  out  by  Dr.  p^pp^^„ 


and  promotion  budget  for  the  cur-  perton  told  E&P,  “we  became  a 
rent  year,  based  on  a  percentage  company  using  red-hot  promotions 
of  anticipated  sales,  is  in  excess  to  revitalize  old  markets  and  move 


Pepper  with  marked  consistency,  ’  .  '  .  .  “It’s  almost  impossible  to  tell  our 

the  period  from  1949  through  1951  Bulk  of  this  advertising  support  salesmen’s  reaction  to  our  u.se  ot 
saw  the  firm’s  biggest  jump  in  use  "'^ut  to  newspapers  in  full-color  newspaper  advertising,”  Mr.  Cj- 
of  the  medium — 160  per  cent  in  half-pages  in  Sunday  comics;  two-  perton  said.  “Actually,  our  .sales- 
1950  over  1949;  35  per  cent  higher  1,000-line,  and  600-line,  and  man  is  the  route  salesman  hired  b) 

in  1951  than  in  1950.  1,000-line  black  and  white  ads.  In  each  bottler.  Thus  there  is  no  ac 

“During  that  period,”  Mr.  Ca-  addition  150  radio  stations,  as  well  curate  way  to  measure  the  Dr.  Pep- 
c*.D  _ _  „  as  selected  TV  markets  were  used,  ner  salesman’s  reaction  to  news- 


Two-Cumpany  Tie-in 
In  June  of  this  year.  Dr.  Pepper 


per  salesman’s  reaction  to  news¬ 
paper  ads.” 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  mer 


of  $1,000,000.  Of  this  total,  Mr.  into  new  territories;  using  news-  and  General  Mills,  Inc.,  teamed  up  chandising  assistance  offer^  Dr 

Caperton  revealed,  approximately  paper  space  as  the  principal  intro-  in  a  promotion  in  North  and  South  Pepper  by  newspapers,  Mr.  Caper- 

$600,000  is  marked  for  direct  space  ductory  medium.  Since  1951,  news-  Carolina  and  adjacent  portions  of  ton  said:  ‘Some  newspapers  pro- 

and  time  expense  with  60  per  cent  paper  space  has  remained  at  ap-  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  Thousand-  motion  departments  have 

of  this  sum  going  into  newspapers;  proximately  the  same  level  and  is  line  newspaper  ads  in  two  colors  mimeographed  letters  to  fw 

30  per  cent  for  radio-TV,  and  10  still  the  firm  foundation  on  which  and  radio  spots  explained  that  a  stores  and  other  soft-drink  outk 

per  cent  into  magazines.  the  company  plans  its  advertksing  Dr.  Pepper  coupon  was  being  en-  urging  ^em  to  push  a  Dr.  Peppcf 

Various  other  media  have  been  and  promotional  programs.”  closed  in  every  five  and  10-pound  promotion,  but  that  s  about  the  ev 

brought  into  play  from  time  to  Early  this  year.  Dr.  Pepper  Co.  sack  of  General  Mills’  “Red  Band”  t®ut  of  newspapers  —  lending  * 


time — some  to  attain  only  short-  announced  the  scheduling  of  ap-  flour,  and  that  the  coupon  could  be  hand.” 


range  objectives,  others  to  become  proximately  400  newspapers  for  up  turned  in  for  a  free,  six-bottle  car- 
a  permanent  part  of  Dr.  Pepper’s  to  12  insertions  each  for  1953  ton  of  Dr.  Pepper  with  each  carton 
advertising  effort.  However,  these  (E&P,  Jan.  24,  page  10).  At  that  purchased  at  the  regular  price, 
media  are  at  best  only  .supplemen-  time,  the  firm  revealed  it  was  in-  “Each  Spring,”  Mr.  Caperton 


Asked  to  pin  down  exactly  wha: 
newspapers  could  do  to  improv: 
their  services  to  an  advertiser,  Mr 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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PLAIN  DEALER 


00^4... 


MONEY 

• 

1\%  of  the  Plain  Dealer’s  daily 
circulation  in  Greater  Cleveland  reaches 
families  that  account  for  73.9%  of 
the  city’s  retail  sales.  In  addition  to 
blanketing  Cleveland’s  effective  buyers,  the 
Plain  Dealer  advertiser  gets  a  valuable 
bonus — dominant  coverage  of  the  rich 
26-county  adjacent  area  that  constitutes 
the  Plain  Dealer’s  famous  2-in-l 
market... for  one  low  cost. 


{Cleveland)  26  Adjacent 
Cuyahoga  Cy.  County  Area* 

Total  Retail  Sales  .  .  $1,803,864,000  $i;466,730,000 

Food  Sales .  487,941,000  376,096,000 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales  265,797,000  115,023,000 

Drug  Sales .  58,480,000  35,890,000 

Furn.,Hsld.,Radio  Sales  93,912,000  68,849,000 

Fff.  Buying  Income  .  2,840,383,000  2,269,476,000 

*  Akron,  Canton, Youngttown  not  included. 

Figures— Sales  Management  Survey,  May,  I9S3 

CLEVELAND 

PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc., 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Wine  Advisory  Board 
Expands  Newspaper  Use 


San  Francisco  —  Fall  advertis- 
:ng  placed  by  the  Wine  Advisory 
Board  will  go  to  a  greater  number 
of  newspapers  than  ever  previously 
used  by  this  organization,  it  is 
learned  here. 

Copy  (via  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.)  on  behalf  of  the  California 
wine  industry  will  appear  in  299 

CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 

newspapers  in  178  cities  in  the 
expanded  program  marking  Octo¬ 
ber  as  “wine  discovery  month” 
and  centered  on  the  annual  Na¬ 
tional  Wine  Week,  Oct.  10-17. 

“Taste  California  wine  tonight” 
will  be  the  theme  of  the  campaign, 
it  is  announced  by  the  Wine  In¬ 
stitute  here.  The  list  also  will  in¬ 
clude  six  consumer  magazines, 
food  and  beverage  trade  publica¬ 
tions,  point-of-purchase  selling 
helps  and  car  cards.  The  transit 
advertising  will  appear  in  eight 
cities. 

Bulk  to  Newspapers 

“Newspapers  come  in  for  the  lar¬ 
gest  share  in  this  non-brand,  Cali¬ 
fornia  wine  advertising,”  the  Wine 
Institute  reported  here.  “The 


'turn 

. .  QAtnsaiL  ^ 

AM.  Quid) 


at  AioAcnuMt^ 
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The  Louisville  Times 


Owners  anil  otsmtnrs  m 
Ststlsn  WHA8  uM  StatiM  WHAS-TV 
872.S46  DAILY  •  S0t.6M  SUNDAY 
Reoresentad  Natlenally  by  The  Branham  Ca. 


Wine  Advisory  Board’s  $500,000 
Fall  campaign  calls  for  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  $330,057  for  800  and  300- 
line  insertions  from  Oct.  7  through 
Dec.  21.” 

The  newspaper  schedule  calls  for 
the  use  of  227  newspapers  in  132 
cities  in  October.  The  expansion 
of  the  list  to  299  newspapers  will 
come  during  the  year-end  holiday 
season.  Most  newspapers  will  carry 
a  total  of  2,400  to  4,000  lines  in 
up  to  10  insertions.  The  maximum 
for  any  one  newspaper  will  be 
4.500  lines. 

$500,000  Foundation 

“With  the  1953  National  Wine 
Week-Wine  Discovery  Month  drive, 
we  are  providing  a  $500,000  foun¬ 
dation  upon  which  individual  Cali¬ 
fornia  wine  brand  producers,  bot¬ 
tlers  and  wholesalers  can  build 
their  own  pre-holiday  selling  cam¬ 
paigns.”  reported  Edmund  A.  Ros¬ 
si,  manager.  Wine  Advisory  Board. 
“We  expect  to  attract  more  of  these 
brand  tie-ins  with  this  drive  than 
we  have  with  any  previous  indus¬ 
try’  drive  for  California  wines.” 

Siegler  Range  Launches 
Record  Newspaper  Push 

Siegler  Enamel  Range  Co.,  Cen- 
tralia.  111.,  launched  the  largest 
advertising  campaign  in  its  his¬ 
tory  last  week,  using  385  news¬ 
papers.  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

The  campaign  (via  Krupnick 
and  Associates)  marks  the  fifth 
consecutive  year  the  range  firm 
has  concentrated  its  advertising  in 
newspapers.  Total  advertising  per 
newspaper  will  range  from  2,500 
to  5,000  lines. 

In  addition  to  the  national  news¬ 
paper  schedule,  Siegler  will  furnish 
dealers  with  mats  and  a  co-op  al¬ 
lowance  of  up  to  20  per  cent  of 
purchases. 

Newspapers  to  Aid 
Sandwich  Promotion 

Chicago — August  is  “National 
Sandwich  Month”  and  a  heavy 
barrage  of  promotional  material 
has  gone  to  all  newspapers  and 
food  magazines  to  back  the  sand¬ 
wich  campaign. 

Special  campaign  material,  in¬ 
cluding  a  catalog  of  14  mats  for 
ads  and  editorial  copy  on  sand¬ 
wiches,  was  sent  to  all  dailies  and 
weeklies.  The  Wheat  Flour  Insti¬ 
tute  reports  that  newspaper  food 
coverage  of  sandwiches  is  expected 
to  exceed  last  year’s  total,  when 
more  than  75%  of  the  1,752  daily 
newspapers,  syndicates  and  week¬ 
lies  ran  special  stories.  More  than 
15  national  magazines  are  also 
cooperating  in  the  sandwich  drive, 
co-sponsored  by  some  of  the  big¬ 
gest  names  in  the  food  industry. 


Paper-Mate  Sets 
Largest  Ad  Budget 

Edward  E.  Ettinger,  executive 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  sales 
for  the  Paper-Mate  Pen  Company, 
announced  this  week  that  the  com¬ 
pany  will  allocate  $3,750,000  for 
advertising  during  the  coming 
twelve-month  period.  This  figure 
represents  the  largest  advertising 
budget  in  the  pen  field  today. 

Mr.  Ettinger  also  revealed  that 
within  a  few  weeks,  Paper-Mate 
will  appoint  a  new  advertising 
agency  to  direct  all  media  promo¬ 
tion  and  advertising.  Major  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures  will  be  di¬ 
vided  between  daily  newspaper 
display  space,  national  and  trade 
magazine  advertising,  plus  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  promotional 
sales. 

Carlson  Enters  P.  R. 
After  Work  on  Dailies 

Don  Carlson,  former  business 
editor,  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun,  is 
now  directing  expansion  of  the 
public  relations  service  of  James 
Lovick  &  Co.,  Vancouver  advertis¬ 
ing  agency. 

Mr.  Carlson  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  with  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Star  as  a  reporter  and  was 
an  assistant  city  editor  when  he 
left  in  1943  to  join  the  Sun.  In 
1947  he  became  sports  editor  of 
the  latter  paper  and  was  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Vancouver 
News-Herald  in  1949. 

Two  years  later  Mr.  Carlson 
joined  the  Vancouver  Province  as 
sports  editor  and  returned  to  the 
Sun  as  business  editor  and  colum¬ 
nist  in  1952. 

The  agency  with  which  he  now 
is  working  is  developing  an  ex¬ 
panded  public  relations  operation 
in  all  media. 

■ 

Thomas  Ryaii/  Founder 
Pedlar  &  Ryan,  Dies 

Thomas  L.  L.  Ryan,  61,  a  foun¬ 
der  and  president  of  the  former 
New  York  advertising  agency  of 
Pedlar  &  Ryan,  died  last  week  at 
his  home  in  North  Salem,  N.  Y. 

A  native  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Ryan  served  as  president  of  the 
agency  for  27  years  before  dis¬ 
solving  it  when  he  retired  last  Oc¬ 
tober  (E&P,  May  24,  ’52,  page  24). 
He  had  formed  the  company  in 
1925  with  the  late  Louis  C.  Ped¬ 
lar  after  serving  as  a  vicepresident 
and  account  executive  at  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  which  merged 
with  George  Batten  &  Co. 

■ 

Brown-Forman  Change 

Raymond  Durrell  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  public  and 
trade  relations  of  the  Brown-For¬ 
man  Distillers  Corp.  He  had  for¬ 
merly  headed  the  old  department 
of  trade  relations  which  has  been 
expanded  under  the  new  title. 
Matthew  W.  Downer  has  been 
named  media  relations  manager. 


e  Sets  Dr.  Pepper  Salts 

I  Budget  _ continued  from  page  16 

linger,  executive  Caperton  said  he  believes  newspa- 
charge  of  sales  P®rs  could  find  more  unique  ways 
e  Pen  Company,  to  merchandise  ads  to  the  retail 
:ek  that  the  com-  trade — “something  more  appealing 
:  $3,750,000  for  and  with  more  punch  than  a 
ig  the  ’  coming  mimeographed  letter,” 
iod.  This  figure  Newspapers  should  find  ways  to 
rgest  advertising  get  grocery  advertisers  to  tie-in 
field  today.  with  soft  drink  promotions  and  to 
Iso  revealed  that  advertise  Dr.  Pepper  in  their 
eks,  Paper-Mate  regular  ads,  Mr.  Caperton  declared, 
new  advertising  He  specifically  cited  the  Houston 
ill  media  promo-  (Tex.)  Post  and  the  San  Angelo 
sing.  Major  ad-  (Tex.)  Standard  Times  as  having 
ures  will  be  di-  prepared  “a  few  outstanding  and 
daily  newspaper  unique  direct  mail  pieces”  for  Dr. 
tional  and  trade  Pepper, 
sing,  plus  tele-  Sales  Up  20% 

lio  promotional  The  impact  of  Dr.  Pepper’s  ad¬ 
vertising,  sampling  and  promotion- 
al  activities  is  evidenced  by  the 
ayg  fact  that  better  than  90,000,000 

_  ‘  more  Dr.  Peppers  were  consumed 

3n  LJailies  in  1952  than  in  1951.  Saleswise, 
former  business  this  meant  a  sharp  increase  of  23 
(B.  C.)  Sun,  is  per  cent.  And  according  to  the 
tpansion  of  the  company’s  annual  report  issued  in 
lervice  of  James  February  of  this  year,  1953  got  off 
ncouver  advertis-  to  a  good  start  with  January  sales 
exceeding  those  of  the  same  month 
tarted  his  news-  in  1952. 

th  the  Toronto  Apparently  the  good  start  has 
reporter  and  was  |^en  maintained.  Last  April,  Dr. 
editor  when  he  Pepper  opened  a  $300,000  bottling 
3in  the  Sun.  In  pi^nt  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  first 
sports  editor  of  company-operated  bottling  ven- 
and  was  named  mre  outside  Texas.  Reason  for  the 
>f  the  Vancouver  pjant,  as  explained  by  L.  M. 

Green,  Dr.  Pepper  president,  was 
er  Mr.  Carlson  while  sales  rose  23  per  cent 
uver  Province  as  nationally  in  1952,  the  gain  in  St. 

returned  to  the  Lo^js  alone  was  more  than  100 
ditor  and  colum- 

.  ,  .  .  .  In  fact.  Dr.  Pepper  sales  have  in- 

■h  which  he  now  creased  each  month  (compared 
iveloping  an  ex-  ^  corresponding  month  in  the 
lations  operation  previous  year)  for  the  past  three 
I  and  one-half  years.  Likewise,  an- 

'  nual  sales  have  jumped  for  three 

III/  Founder  consecutive  years.  June,  1953,  vvas 
_n  Dioc  42nd  consecutive  month  of  in- 

>  *  "T,  ® ,  creases  over  corresponding  months 

cyan,  61,  a  foun-  previous  year  and  was  the 
t  of  the  former  greatest  “June”  in  the  company’s 
iising  agency  of  history. 

lied  last  we^  at  Mindful  of  the  part  newspaper 
1  Salei^  N.  Y.  advertising  has  played  in  the 
New  York,  Mr.  growth  of  Dr.  Pepper  to  date,  man- 
president  of  the  agement  looks  to  this  medium  for 
fears  before  dis-  gygjj  greater  achievement  in  the 
e  retired  last  Oc- 

24,  52,  page  24).  ..^g  pjaj,  »•  Mr.  Caperton  told 

the  comply  in  ^^g  newspaper  space  in- 

te  Louis  C.  red-  creasingly  in  the  same  manner  as 
IS  a  vicepresident  ^^g^  during  the  past  several  years, 
.utive  at  Barton,  Newspaper  advertising  has  been 
n,  merged  continue  to  be  a  key  me- 

en  ®  dium  in  the  Dr.  Pepper  marketing 

‘  _  program.  Newspapers  make  us  a 

lan  Gnango  local  product  sold  through  local 
:ell  has  been  ap-  retailers.  They  lend  effective, 
of  public  and  timely  support  to  the  Dr.  Pepper 
f  the  Brown-For-  merchandising  deals  and  special 
)rp.  He  had  for-  promotions. 

i  old  department  “We  have  found,”  Mr.  Caper- 
i  which  has  been  ton  concluded,  “newspaper  adver- 
the  new  title,  tising  efficient  and  economical  and 
owner  has  been  plan  to  use  this  medium  consist- 
ations  manager.  ently  in  the  future.” 
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They’re  heading  east  to  the  frontier 
now  ...  to  Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A.  Here, 
rising  industry  develops  the  world’s 
Newest  business  frontier! 


44w«- 

■to 

pouxilfiiL! 


Ever-w/idening  frontier  still  open! 

Delaw9i%Vbllei| 

•  WORLD'S  GREATEST 
INDUSTRIAL  AREA 


Industrial  leaders  earmark  $3  billion 
for  expansion.  New  workers  fill  thousands 
of  new  homes.  New  income  rings  up  nearly 
$5  billion  yearly  on  retail  cash  registers. 

It’s  frontier  1953  style  .  .  . 
centered  in  busy  Philadelphia. 

USE  THE  FIRST  NEWSPAPER 

Constantly  pointing  the  path  to  progress. 
The  Inquirer  extends  coverage  over  this 
whole  3rd  market  in  America. 

It’s  highest  in  advertising  linage  .  .  . 
greatest  in  influence! 

Get  set  for  selling  gains  in  Delaware  Valley, 
U.S.A.  For  the  most  advertising  value 
at  least  cost,  choose  the  Valley’s  First 
Newspaper... The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


Now  in  its  20th 
Consocutivo  Yeor  of  Tote 
Advortisino  Lcodofship 
in  Philodolphiol 


Ifnqmrer 


ConsfnKfively  Serving  fhe  World's  Greatest  Industrial  Area 


txdusive  Advertising  Representatives:  ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.,  342  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.C.,  Murray  Hill  2-5838;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wackar 
Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK 
8  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  Street,  Son  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  1127  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0259 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


the  coverage 


you  get 
in  the  rich 
900-million 
dollar  AKRON 
market 
thru  the 

Akron 

Beacon 

Journal 

There's  no  other  me-  i 
dium  or  combination 
of  media  that  offers 
so  much  for  so  little.  •  ^ 

■Jl 

John  S.  Knight,  Publisher 


Group  Medical  Plan  Ads 
Under  AMA  Society  Fire 


By  Mather  Wallis 

One  non-profit  medical  insur¬ 
ance  plan  is  no  longer  advertising 
its  benefits,  rates  and  methods  of 
operation  to  the  public  in  news¬ 
papers  due  to  growing  professional 
opposition  and  a  test  case,  the  out¬ 
come  of  which  is  still  pending, 
even  though  an  ad  budget  is  set 
and  a  campaign  is  ready  to  roll. 

The  organization.  Health  Insur¬ 
ance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York, 
believes  advertising  that  is  legal 
and  ethical  for  some  medical 
groups  should  be  legal  and  ethical 
for  all,  though  it  ultimately  may 
have  to  go  to  the  Supreme  Court 
to  prove  its  point  or  have  it  dis¬ 
proved. 

HIP  is  set  up  with  some  30 
groups  of  doctors  of  about  30 
physicians  each  who  give  preven¬ 
tive  and  curative  medical  service 
varying  in  degree  from  treatments 
of  poison  ivy  to  the  most  compli¬ 
cated  of  brain  surgery  on  payment 
of  a  premium  to  the  organization. 
HIP  ran  an  advertising  campaign 
in  newspapers  in  1951  but  has 
since  suspended  all  such  activities 
due  to  recent  attacks  from  within 
the  medical  profession.  Other 
plans,  such  as  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield,  have  not  had  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves  from  similar  ar¬ 
tillery. 


ployer  pays  a  nominal  premium 
for  each  individual  in  the  family 
up  to  three.  After  that,  even  if 
there  are  10  children,  the  premium 
remains  the  same. 

Once  an  individual  is  a  sub¬ 
scriber  he  selects,  from  a  HIP 
medical  directory,  one  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  groups  serving  in  the  area  in 
which  he  lives.  Within  that  group 
are  specialists  in  most  branches  of 
medicine  and  general  physicians. 
The  subscriber  chooses  one  of 
these  latter  for  his  family  doctor 
who  then  becomes  responsible  for 
preventive  care  as  well  as  the  se¬ 
lection  of  a  specialist  for  any  ill¬ 
nesses  requiring  the  services  of  one. 
The  patient,  then,  has  on  call  some 
30  docotrs  of  all  branches  who 
work  on  a  team  basis. 

This  is  not  a  clinic.  Everything 
is  done  by  appointment  and  the 
doctor  may  be  seen  at  his  office,  at 
the  hospital  or  the  patient’s  home. 
The  only  charge,  aside  from  the 
premium,  is  a  $2  fee  for  a  night 
call  after  10  p.m.  There  is  no  fee 
for  anything  else — X-rays,  general 
check-ups  or  extended  surgery. 

Individual  doctors  are  paid  a 
percentage  of  the  premium  for 
each  person  who  is  enrolled  in 
their  medical  group  center. 


Blue  Cross  PR 
Awards  Announced 

Chicago — Winners  of  awards  in 
the  national  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  Public  Relations  Award 
contest  of  1953  were  anounced 
at  the  National  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  Public  Relations  and  En¬ 
rollment  Conference. 

Winner  of  the  General  Program 
Award  for  plans  with  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  more  than  500,000  people 
was  Associated  Hospital  Service  of 
Philadelphia.  This  marks  the  fifth 
time  that  Philadelphia  has  won  top 
honors  in  this  category.  The 
judges  commented  on  the  fresh¬ 
ness,  enthusiasm  and  comprehen¬ 
siveness  of  Philadelphia’s  over-all 
program. 

Winner  of  the  General  Program 
Award  for  Plans  with  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  less  than  200,000  was  As¬ 
sociated  Hospital  Service  of  Ari¬ 
zona  and  Arizona  Blue  Shield 
Medical  Service. 


Opponents  to  this  plan,  which 
has  about  400,000  subscribers  in¬ 
cluding  most  of  the  New  York 
Civil  Service  workers,  say  it  in¬ 
volves  advertising  for  the  benefit 
of  a  group  of  physicians  and  is, 
therefore,  unethical.  According  to 
others,  the  plan  is  opposed  on 
purely  economical  grounds  in  that 
a  given  doctor,  under  the  plan,  is 
taking  patients  away  from  indi¬ 
vidual  doctors  who  work  on  a  fee 
basis.  Another  argument  against 
it  is  that  the  patient  is  limited  in 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


Blue  Shield,  Blue  Cross 
To  Run  National  Ads 


Recent  Resolutions 

Late  last  month  members  of  the 
Kings  County  Medical  Society 
voted  for  what  it  calls  four  “clari¬ 
fications”  to  be  written  into  the 
code  of  ethics  of  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Society.  These  four 
resolutions  are: 

•  No  advertising  for  enrollees 
on  the  part  of  any  prepayment 
medical  program  bewuse  it  is  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  benefit  of  the 
physicians  in  that  plan. 

•  Hospitals  and  clinics  sup¬ 
ported  by  public  funds  or  private 
subscription  can  only  treat  patients 
who  are  a  “public  charge.” 

•  Disapproval  of  plans  under 
which  the  patient  does  not  have 
complete  freedom  to  choose  any 
doctor  he  wants. 

•  Approval  of  proration  of  fees 
among  two  or  more  doctors  com¬ 
mensurate  with  services  rendered 
when  the  patient  has  been  advised. 

Dr.  George  Baehr,  HlP’s  presi¬ 
dent  and  medical  director,  has  in¬ 
dicated  that  these  resolutions  are 
aimed  at  his  organization. 

The  Health  Insurance  Plan  of 
Greater  New  York  operates  like 
this:  An  industrial,  business  or 
welfare  organization  can  enroll  its 
members,  but  they  have  to  belong 
to  some  hospitalization  plan  first. 
Most  belong  to  Blue  Cross.  When 
1  enrolled,  a  subscriber  or  his  em- 


A  NEW,  national  advertising 
campaign  will  be  inaugurated  this 
Fall  for  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  medical  plans  through  the 
Chicago  office  of  1.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.  These  two  organizations 
have  not  come  under  criticism 
from  the  profession  for  their  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  currently  engage  in 
advertising  in  New  York  to  the 
tune  of  some  $330,000  annually. 

Leslie  T.  Fossel,  account  execu¬ 
tive  for  the  New  York  account, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  two  plans  is  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  basis  of  two  cam¬ 
paigns  a  year  in  the  New  York 
area — one  in  the  Spring  and  one 
in  the  Fall.  Of  the  $330,000  bud¬ 
get,  some  $200,000  is  devoted  to 
advertising  of  Blue  Cross  and  the 
remainder  to  Blue  Shield.  United 
Medical  Service  is  the  local  name 
for  the  national  Blue  Shield  doctor 
organization  and  Associated  Hospi¬ 
tal  Service  is  the  local  name  for  the 
Blue  Cross  hospital  plan.  Each  is 
a  prepayment  system  to  cover  all, 
or  part,  of  the  enroHee’s  bills. 

Advertising  for  the  two,  for 
each  campaign,  is  divided  between 


television  and  newspapers  with 
about  60  per  cent  going  into  news¬ 
paper  space  as  large-space  ads  of 
an  institutional  type.  Major  New 
York  dailies  get  the  ads  about 
once  a  week  during  the  campaigns 
— one  week  for  Blue  Cross  and 
one  week  for  Blue  Shield.  Two  in¬ 
sertions  a  year  for  each  go  to 
fringe  dailies  near  New  York. 

The  new  plan  for  a  national 
campaign  this  Fall  will  have  a 
budget  based  on  the  gross  income 
of  the  various  groups  which  loose¬ 
ly  make  up  the  national  organiza¬ 
tions  of  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield.  This  is  figured  at  roughly 
$170,000  and  the  groups  number 
88  throughout  the  country.  Media 
breakdown  will  probably  be  the 
same  as  the  New  York  promotion. 

According  to  Mr.  Fossel  there 
never  has  been  any  kick  from  the 
AMA  on  the  advertising  of  the 
two  groups  because  the  AMA  it¬ 
self  started  Blue  Shield  and  the 
hospitals  started  Blue  Cross. 

Under  these  plans,  no  individual 
doctor  or  group  of  doctors  plays 
a  dominant  role.  The  patient  can 
choose  any  physician  he  wants. 
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Having  the 

MOST 

circulation 
is  only  part 
of  our  story. 

Ours  is  a 

responsive 

audience. 
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HOUSTON! 

%HEMC4^  Weekly 

ADDS  THE 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 


Starting  September  20**' 

Over  210,000  Increased  Circulation 


It's  the  big  gu>her  of  the  year  for  advertisers!  A  plus  so 
huge  that  it  could  only  he  produced  by  a  magazine  as 
vital,  as  energetic,  as  fast-moving  as  The  American  Weekly! 

Starting  September  20th,  The  Houston  Chronicle 
joins  The  American  Weekly  . . .  booms  circulation  from 
9,300,000  reader-families  to  better  than  9,500,000. 
And  present  advertising  rates  will  be  maintained  for 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

Now,  your  message  in  The  American  Weekly  penetrates 
the  South’s  wealthiest  market  center— the  14th  largest  and 
richest  city  in  the  nation  —  to  a  depth  of  61%  of  the 
families.  The  Chronicle  is  Houston's  hipest  newspaper  — 


leader  in  both  advertising  and  circulation  for  4U  consecu¬ 
tive  years. 

All  this  —  in  addition  to  the  sales-making  coverage 
you  get  from  the  other  24  great  newspapers  now  di^ 
tributing  America’s  most  modem,  most  serviceable 
Sunday  magazine! 

Yes,  Enthusiasm  grows  and  grows  as  'Ihe  American 
Weekly  keeps  moving  up! 

UP  in  erlitorial  vitality!  UP  in  advertising  revenue! 
(P.I.B.  reports  a  whopping  56.1%  gain  for  the  first 
half  of ’53,  over  the  sanie  iK-riorl  last  year.)  UP  in  strate¬ 
gic  market  strength!  That’s  Enthusiasm  driving  ahead! 


^WsucanWeekly  creates  Enthusiasm* 


Albany  Times-Union  *  Baltimore  American  *  Boston  Advertiser 
Buffolo  Courier-Express  *  Chicago  American  *  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Clevelond  Ploin  Deoler  •  Dallas  Times  Herald  *  Detroit  Times 
^ Houston~ Chronicle^  *  Los  Angeles  Examiner  *  Miami  Herald 
MilwaoCe^entmeT^New  Orleans  hern  •  N.  Y.  Journal-Americon 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  *  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  *  Portland 
Oregonian  «  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  •  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
San  Antonio  Light ‘Son  Francisco  Examiner*  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
_  *  Syracuse  Herald-American  *  Washington,  D.  C.  Times-Herald 

*EISTHIISIASM  is  interest  raised  to  the  buying  pitch! 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Gunsight  Firm 
In  Newspapers 
For  First  Time 

Just  about  the  time  they’re  read¬ 
ing  newspaper  announcemenU 
about  the  opening  of  the  deer  sea¬ 
son,  huntsmen  in  various  parts  of 
the  land  will  also  be  eyeing  ads 
for  the  Weaver-Scopes  produced 
by  W.  R.  Weaver  Ck).,  El  Paso, 

Tex.,  world’s  largest  maker  of 
sights  for  sporting  rifles. 

A  new  newspaper  campaign  by 
the  company,  first  in  its  history, 
has  just  been  announced  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  ANPA. 

First  ads  in  the  drive  appeared  in 
San  Diego,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  newspapers  July  19. 

Similar  ads,  on  a  staggered  sched¬ 
ule,  will  be  placed  in  30  other 
markets  across  the  country,  timed 
in  each  case  to  hit  the  hunting 
crowd  at  the  time  of  peak  interest 
— the  start  of  the  deer  season. 

Dick  Shaw,  sales  manager  of 
the  firm,  commenting  on  the  de¬ 
cision  to  use  newspapers,  declared: 

“Newspapers  give  us  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reach  a  market  with  our 
scopes  that  we  have  not  reached 
before.  We  can  time  our  advertis¬ 
ing  accurately  with  the  opening  of 
hunting  seasons  in  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

“And  we  get  right  down  to  the 
local  level  where  the  dealer  is  and 


give  him  a  boost.’’ 

Two  insertions  of  560  lines  each 
(via  Mithoff  Advertising,  El  Paso) 
will  appear  in  each  newspaper  on 
the  list.  In  addition,  wide  local 
support  is  expected  in  the  form  of 
tie-in  advertising  by  dealers  han¬ 
dling  Weaver  products. 

Sports  Linage  Up  33.6% 

In  releasing  the  campaign  an¬ 
nouncement,  the  Bureau  noted  that 
the  sporting  goods  advertising  clas¬ 
sification  in  newspapers  showed  an 
increase  of  33.6  per  cent  between 
1951  and  1952— from  $1,846,000 
to  $2,467,000.  In  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year,  a  still  heavier  news¬ 
paper  gain  was  made  over  the  same 
period  of  last  year.  Newspaper 
linage  records  of  the  three-month 
span  show  the  classification  up  by 
a  steep  56.8  per  cent,  the  Bureau 
disclosed. 

“Obviously,  manufacturers  of 
sporting  goods  are  becoming  more 
and  more  aware,”  said  John  C. 
Ottinger,  Bureau  sales  manager, 
“that  hunting,  fishing,  golfing  and 
sports  in  general  are  about  as  local 
as  any  business  can  be.  They  are 
taking  advantage,  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  ever  before,  of  the  local 
and  seasonal  sales  opportunities 
revealed  in  newspapers’  documen¬ 
tation  of  their  slogan,  ‘All  Busi¬ 
ness  Is  Local.’” 

■ 

Dealer  Association 
Policing  Auto  Copy 

Auto  dealer  associations  in  three 
states  are  maintaining  a  close 
watch  on  auto  dealer  advertising. 

The  New  Jersey  Automotive 
Trade  Association  and  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Merchants  Association  of 
New  York  have  issued  a  statement 
on  what  advertising  won’t  do  for 
dealers  if  it  isn’t  honest  and  sin¬ 
cere;  if  customers  aren't  treated 
courteously;  and  if  customers  don’t 
get  full  value  for  their  money. 

In  Miami,  Fla.,  officials  of  the 
Miami  Used  Automobile  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  local  authorities, 
promised  to  enforce  a  local  ordi¬ 
nance  governing  false  or  mislead¬ 
ing  advertising. 


us  that  our  country  was  in  grtvt 

Ike'sTestimOniCtl  Ad  danger  of  losing  the  propaganda 

M  A  j,  xr  '^'ar.  As  we  analyzed  it,  one  reason 

to  lV©WSpCfp©rS  for  this  was  that  Americans  could 
The  first  testimonial  advertise¬ 
ment  (via  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.) 
to  be  signed  for  The  Advertising 
Council  by  President  Eisenhower 
since  he  took  the  Presidential  oath, 
was  released  this  week  to  8,600 

U.  S.  newspapers  in  the  36-state 
area  where  a  civilian  plane-spotter 
organization  is  maintained. 

The  advertisement  carries  the 
President’s  picture  and  his  signed 
statement  urging  Americans  to  join 
the  Skywatcher  Corps  because  “a 
surprise  raid  against  this  country 
could  cause  tremendous  casualties.” 

The  President,  in  his  advertising 
message,  salutes  the  300,000  civil¬ 
ian  Americans  who  are  already 
“guarding  our  ramparts”  as  volun¬ 
teer  plane-spotters,  but  he  points 
out  that  “the  job  calls  for  twice 
their  number  to  man  these  vital 
posts.”  The  message  closes  with 
the  plea:  “Will  you  serve  your 
country  for  two  hours  a  week?” 

Margiiles  Named  Ad 
Manager  of  WU 

Appointment  of  Seymour  Mar- 
gules  as  advertising  manager  of 
Western  Union  was  announced 
this  week  by  T.  B.  Gittings,  vice- 
president,  public  relations  and 
sales.  Mr.  Margules  succeeds 

V.  H.  Garabedian,  who  is  retiring 
after  30  years’  service  in  the  tele¬ 
graph  industry. 

Mr.  Margules  has  had  23  years’ 
experience  in  the  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  field.  He  was  pre¬ 
viously  with  The  Biow  Co.,  Inc., 
advertising  agency  in  New  York 
City  as  an  account  executive  and 
was  advertising  manager  for  Cal¬ 
vert  Distillers  Corporation,  Car- 
stairs  Division,  from  1949  to  1951. 

He  was  previously  director  of 
sales  and  advertising  for  Sweets 
Company  of  America. 

Mr.  Margules  started  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  field  in  1931  selling  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  for  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald  and  was 
later  national  advertising  manager 
for  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Dispatch, 
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tack  and  issued  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 

“As  I  understand  it,  among  the 
many  actions  of  the  Ford  Foun¬ 
dation  of  which  Representative 
Reece  disapproves  is  a  grant  of 
$50,000  made  by  the  Foundation 
to  The  Advertising  Council.  The 
grant  was  made  to  help  finance 
a  series  of  Round  Table  discus¬ 
sions  sponsored  by  the  Council. 
Mr.  Reece  has  apparently  called 
this  ‘a  grant  to  promote  social¬ 
ism.’  It  is  exactly  the  reverse. 

“As  advertising  men,  we  were 
concerned  about  the  apparent  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  American  propaganda 
effort  to  get  acrass.  It  seemed  to 


not  be  sufficiently  specific  as  to 
what  is  meant  by  such  generalitiea 
as  ‘American  capitalism,’  “the 
American  way  of  life,’  etc. 

“The  Council,  therefore,  feh 
that  if  a  group  of  experts  could 
better  describe  present-day  Amer¬ 
ica,  a  much  clearer  picture  of  the 
United  States  could  be  projected 
overseas.  Seven  Round  Table  dis¬ 
cussions  were  held  with  Dr.  Henry 
Wriston,  President  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity,  serving  as  moderator. 

All  Members  Americans 
“Representative  Reece  mentions 
the  Council’s  public  policy  com¬ 
mittee  and  states  that  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee  have  Com¬ 
munist-front  affiliations.  So  far  as 
we  know  all  members  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  are  Americans  of  unques¬ 
tionable  loyalty.  The  Committee, 
was  set  up  as  one  of  the  ‘checks 
and  balances‘  of  the  Advertising 
Council.  All  new  programs  are 
passed  upon  by  the  Council’s 
Board;  but  as  an  additional  check, 
they  must  also  secure  a  favorable 
vote  by  three-fourths  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Policy  Committee,  This  Com¬ 
mittee  was  deliberately  chosen  to 
represent  all  phases  of  American 
life,  including  the  major  religion^ 
business  management,  labor,  medi¬ 
cine,  education,  social  service,  and 
so  forth. 

Booklet  Praised 

“In  regard  to  the  Couneffs 
booklet.  ‘The  Miracle  of  Amer¬ 
ica,’  it  is  dismaying  to  read  that 
the  Congressman  regards  this  as  a 
‘re-write  of  the  British  L.abor- 
Socialist  -  Party  platform.’  The 
booklet  has  been  praised  editorially 
by  such  non-socialist  publications 
as  Banking,  published  by  the 
American  Bankers  Association, 
Business  Week,  the  Houston 
(Texas)  Chronicle,  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune,  and  others.  It  was 
reprinted  in  its  entirety  in  Our 
Sunday  Visitor,  a  Catholic  publi¬ 
cation.  The  Army  reprinted  55,- 
000  copies  for  installations  in  the 
U.  S.  and  abroad.  The  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  distributed 
the  booklet  to  all  member  cham¬ 
bers  and  urged  its  local  use.  About 
140  leading  American  companies 
have  purchased  the  booklet  in  bulk 
for  distribution  to  their  employes. 

“It  would  seem  that  after  eleven 
years  of  free  service  to  the  country 
in  war  and  peace.  The  Advertising 
Council  might  be  spared  these  X- 
casations,  which  could  only  arise 
from  inaccurate  information.” 


Linage  Addition 

June  linage  figures  for  the 
Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dis¬ 
patch  were  omitted  from  the  Me¬ 
dia  Records  figures  supplied  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  last  week. 
The  figures  belatedly  supplied  by 
Media  follow: 

UNION  CITY,  N.  I. 

June,  ’S3  June,  '52 
Hudson  Dispatch— M.. 825. 123  712,856 
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THE  RAINBOWS  THAT  COME  IN  CANS 


Remember  the  last  time  you  took  a  can  of 
paint  and  stirred  it  up  with  a  little  imagina¬ 
tion  and  some  brushwork? 

We’ll  bet  it  gave  you  a  different  slant  on 
life,  whether  it  brightened  a  part  of  your 
house  or  gave  a  child’s  toy  a  colorful  look. 

To  help  make  your  life  brighter  —  and 
easier — today’s  paints  come  in  every  tint  and 
hue  of  the  rainbow.  Best  of  all,  the  modem 
miracle  paints  come  to  you  ready  to  use. 

America’s  paint  industry  and  the  American 
Can  Company  virtually  grew  up  together. 

The  paint  companies  worked  out  formulas 
for  ready-mixed  paints  that  do  just  about 
any  special  job  you  have  in  mind.  Meanwhile, 
Canco  developed  practical  leak-proof  con¬ 
tainers,  with  their  now  familiar  “double¬ 


clinch”  covers,  to  keep  paint  fresh  during  ship¬ 
ping  and  storage,  until  you  are  ready  to  use  it. 

New  plants  and  whole  new  industries  were 
able  to  get  started  when  Canco  developed 
the  right  container  for  ready-mixed  paints. 
This  meant  new  and  better  jobs,  and  a  higher 
level  of  prosperity  for  us  all. 

Yes,  by  making  better  cans— not  only  for 
paints  but  for  just  about  everything  you  can 
think  of— Canco  has  been  able  to  help  all 
Americans  eat  better,  live  better  and  work 
better. 

We  can  be  proud  of  such  teamwork  between 
our  people  and  our  business  enterprises.  That’s 
what  makes  America  such  a  satisfying  coun¬ 
try  to  live  and  work  in.  And  it  promises  a 
future — “bright  as  paint” — for  us  all. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY  m 

CONTAINERS  ...  to  he/p  people  live  better 
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Retailing  Prof.*s  Study 
Finds  Glove  Ads  Wanting 


Retail  glove  advertisers  during 
the  Easter  finery  season  provide 
readers  with  a  fairly  good  idea  of 
the  merchandise  available,  but 
“they  are  not  consistent  in  supply¬ 
ing  information  desired  by  a  con¬ 
sumer  or  in  whetting  milady’s  ap¬ 
petite.” 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Karen 
R.  Gillespie,  associate  professor  of 


RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 

retailing  at  New  York  University’s 
School  of  Retailing,  who  conduct¬ 
ed  a  survey  of  retail  glove  adver¬ 
tising  in  New  York  City  newspa¬ 
pers  from  Mardi  19  through  April 
3  of  this  year. 

Describing  her  study  in  the 
Summer  issue  of  “Journal  of  Re¬ 
tailing,”  quarterly  publication  of 
the  ^ool,  Mrs.  Gillespie  states 
that  during  these  three  weeks  of 
“Easter  selling”  there  were  35 
glove  ^  advertisements  for  18  stores 
featuring  102  different  gloves,  but 
that  in  the  same  period  the  news¬ 
papers  carried  67  handbag  ads. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
gloves  advertised  were  represented 
as  leather  and  72  per  cent  as  fab¬ 
ric,  Mrs.  Gillespie  found,  with  the 
remaining  gloves  unidentified. 

Of  the  fabric  gloves,  61  per  cent 
were  described  as  cotton,  36  per 
cent  as  nylon,  and  three  per  cent 
as  “double  woven  fabric.”  The 
“double  woven”  type  of  fabric  in 
either  cotton  or  nylon  represented 
57  per  cent  of  the  fabrics  men¬ 
tioned  while  “cotton  string”  and 
“sheer  nylon”  accounted  for  a  ma¬ 
jor  portion  of  the  balance. 

Mrs.  Gillespie  reports  that  every 
ad  listed  prices  for  the  gloves  and 
that  regular  prices  were  featured 
by  77  per  cent  while  only  23  per 
cent  pointed  to  reduced  prices. 

The  prices  for  fabric  gloves 
ranged  from  88  cents  to  $5.95, 
with  $1.98  the  price  most  fre¬ 


quently  mentioned.  Leather  gloves 
went  from  $3.71  to  $37.50. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  contained  illustrations  and 
54  per  cent  supplied  style  informa¬ 
tion.  In  69  per  cent  of  the  ads 
sizes  were  given. 

Mrs.  Gillespie  states  that  “if 
times  of  reference  are  any  indica¬ 
tion  of  importance,  more  informa¬ 
tion  was  supplied  about  color  than 
any  other  feature.” 

“The  ‘Easter-egg  tints’  and  the 
‘Spring-fresh  colors’  were  listed 
216  times  in  69  per  cent  of  the 
advertisements,  and  32  different 
color  names  were  used,”  she  writes. 
“White  led  with  59  mentions;  navy 
was  second  with  37;  black  was 
third  with  27,  and  pink  rated 
fourth.” 

However,  Mrs.  Gillespie  points 
out,  despite  the  many  delicate  col¬ 
ors  offered,  72  per  cent  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  neglected  to  note  how 
one  should  care  for  the  gloves. 

“White  fabric  gloves  are  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  as  washable  and 
probably  do  not  need  particular 
stress,  but  other  colors  were  men¬ 
tioned  157  times.  Knowing  whether 
these  non-white  colors  are  ‘fast- 
color  when  washed’  is  important  to 
a  customer,”  she  explains. 

The  study  showed  that  the  name 
of  the  manufacturer  of  the  gloves 
was  not  considered  of  importance 
in  61  per  cent  of  the  ads. 

The  NYU  professor  believes  that 
the  customer  deserves  to  be  shown 
a  picture  of  the  gloves  advertised 
and  to  be  told  the  price,  the  styles, 
the  sizes,  the  materials,  the  colors 
available,  the  care  advantages,  the 
construction  features,  and,  when 
desirable,  the  trade  name. 

“This  information  simply  listed, 
as  is  so  frequently  the  case,  has 
little  meaning  until  the  copywriter 
adds  by  skillful  interpretation  the 
magic  touch  of  telling  the  cus¬ 
tomer  what  the  merchandise  will 
do  for  her,”  Mrs.  Gillespie  adds. 
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Medical  Plan  Ads 
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his  choice  of  a  physician. 

But  Dr.  Baehr  has  some  counter 
claims.  He  told  Editor  a  Pub¬ 
lisher;  “The  resolutions  would 
forbid  a  legally  incorporated  body 
to  tell  the  public  of  its  benefits. 
Furthermore,  our  plan  can  only  be 
done  by  organized  groups.  We 
couldn’t  possibly  organize  every 
doctor  in  the  State  of  New  York” 
to  comply  with  totally  unrestricted 
choice  of  physician. 

The  physicians  in  any  group,  he 
went  on,  “may  or  mav  not  profit 
by  advertising — ^but  this  is  true 
of  any  medical  group  such  as  Blue 
Shield.  .  .  .  Those  doctors  who  will 
give  extra  service  without  extra 
remuneration  become  paneled  doc¬ 
tors  under  contract  and  they,  too, 
can  profit  from  advertising.  This 
is  true  of  all  medical  service 
plans.  .  .  .” 

Another  fact  brought  out  by  of¬ 
ficials  of  HIP  is  that  the  plan  is 
mainly  for  those  in  lower  income 
groups  who  could  not  afford  much 
medical  care  on  a  fee  basis  any¬ 
way. 

Much  Controversy 
In  a  recent  memorandum  to  all 
physicians  in  HIP  medical  groups. 
Dr.  Baehr  summed  up  the  current 
situation. 

“In  1946,”  he  wrote,  “the  Judi¬ 
cial  Council  of  the  AMA  (Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association)  went  on 
record  in  stating  that  advertising 
by  such  medical  insurance  plans, 
including  those  which  encourage 
group  practice,  is  necessary  and 
proper,  and  the  physicians  who 
provide  medical  care  to  insured 
persons  under  such  plans  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  unethical  per  se 
because  of  such  advertising.  .  .  . 

“In  1949,  the  AMA’s  House  of 
Delegates  adopted  twenty  princi¬ 
ples  for  the  approval  of  lay-spon¬ 
sored  plans  (such  as  HIP)  by  state 
and  county  medical  societies  and 
defined  permissible  promotional 
material.  .  .  .” 

This  was  shortly  after,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Baehr,  the  Medical  So- 
citv  of  the  County  of  New  York 
adopted  an  interpretation  of  the 
code  of  professional  conduct  which 
said  that  advertising  or  solicitation 
by  any  such  medical  insurance 
plan  for  subscribers  to  the  plan 
is  not  of  itself  advertising  to  the 
public  for  business  of  a  medical 
or  therapeutic  nature. 

The  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  Queens  followed  suit. 
Two  years  later,  in  May,  1951,  it 
rescinded  this  interpretation,  but, 
according  to  Dr.  Baehr’s  memo, 
only  as  far  as  HIP  was  concerned. 

A  year  later  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  County  of  New  York  re¬ 
vised  the  interpretation  of  the  code 


strued  that  such  advertising  is  un¬ 
ethical. 

In  September,  October  and  No. 
vember  of  1951  HIP  put  $50,000 
into  a  newspaper  campaign  of 
seven-column  and  full-page  insw- 
tions  of  an  institutional  type.  The 
promotion  pulled  well  with  about 
2,000  inquiries  and  some  60  ac¬ 
counts  the  result.  But  this  adva- 
Using  was  abruptly  stopped  due  to 
hip’s  involvement  in  a  test  case 
which  sUU  is  pending. 

Charges  Levelled 
To  quote  the  memo:  “A  charge 
of  unethical  conduct  was  .  .  .  filed 
before  the  Queens  County  Medical 
Society  as  a  test  case  by  a  member 
of  the  Society  against  another  phy¬ 
sician  member  belonging  to  a 
(HIP)  medical  group  in  Queens. 

.  .  .  After  a  hearing  by  the  Board 
of  Censors,  the  Society  sustained 
the  charges  but  attached  no  pen¬ 
alty  because  of  the  extenuating  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  he  and  his  medical 
group  had  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  HIP  at  a  time  when 
the  County  Society  itself  held  ad¬ 
vertising  by  HIP  to  be  ethical  and 
proper.” 

HIP  appealed  this,  according  to 
Dr.  Baehr,  before  the  Board  of 
Censors  of  the  State  Society  on  the 
grounds  that  the  decision  was  aiti- 
trary  misuse  of  the  code  of  ethics. 
But  the  Board  sustained  the  de- 
cisicMi. 

Dr.  Baehr  said  he  wants  adver- 
Using  used  again  so  the  public  may 
know  about  HIP,  but  the  path 
must  be  cleared.  Next  step  in  the 
test  case,  he  continued,  is  an  ap¬ 
peal  before  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  the  State  Society  which  meets  in 
May,  1954.  If  the  House  sustains 
the  current  decision  an  appeal  will 
be  made  to  the  Judicial  Council  of 
the  AMA.  This  body  seems  well 
disposed  to  HIP,  Dr.  Baehr  point¬ 
ed  out. 

However,  if  that  last  step  goes 
against  HIP,  Dr.  Baehr  said  the 
matter  will  be  taken  to  the  State 
Supreme  Court  where  HIP  will  be 
on  the  offensive  in  a  suit  charging 
restraint  of  trade  under  the  state 
anti-trust  laws.  There  is  a  prece¬ 
dent  here  in  that  at  one  time  the 
Group  Health  Cooperative  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  brought  suit 
aginst  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the 
AMA.  This  was  carried  all  the 
way  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
won  by  the  health  plan. 

A  budget  is  set  up  and  a  plan  is 
ready  for  a  newspaper  advertising 
campaign.  But  when  it  will  get 
under  way  is  uncertain  due  to  the 
current  situation. 

(An  article  late  last  week  in  the 
New  York  (N.  Y.)  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Sun  said  that  HIP  is  to 
lay  charges  before  the  AMA  ^at 
the  Kings  County  Medical  Society 
is  trying  to  sma^  all  comprehen¬ 
sive  medical  care  programs  by  tt- 


a 


it  had  adopted  in  1948  and  omitted  .  _ 

reference  to  advertising  of  non-  writing  medical  codes.  Dr.  Baehr, 
profit  plans  entirely,  though,  the  in  the  story,  refused  to  comtnent 
memo  goes  on,  it  was  pointed  out  and  a  spokesman  for  the  Society 
the  omission  was  not  to  be  con-  said  “ridiculous.”) 
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STEEL 


Pioneering  better  ways  to  better  tin  plate  \  national 


in  the  world’s  largest  mill 


An  outstanding  example  of  the  great 
progress  in  steel  technology  is  the  new 
No.  4  electrolytic  tinplate  line  at 
National’s  division,  the  Weirton  Steel 
Company.  It  is  the  first  line  capable  of 
applying  a  protective  coating  of  tin  to 
a  strip  of  steel  moving  continuously  at 
a  speed  of  2,000  feet  per  minute.  No.  4 
has  a  larger  capacity  than  any  other 
electrolytic  tinplate  line  and,  appropri¬ 
ately,  is  housed  in  the  largest  single 
tinplate  mill  in  the  world. 


The  commercial  production  of  electro¬ 
lytic  tin  plate  is  little  more  than  10 
years  old.  Today,  the  greater  part  of  all 
tin  plate  is  made  by  this  method.  \ 
further  advance  was  achieved  by  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  way  to  produce  “difcren- 
tial”  tin  plate  which  has  a  heavier  coat¬ 
ing  on  one  side  and  a  lighter  coating  on 
the  other  .  .  .  affording  full  protection 
with  a  large  saving  in  scarce  tin. 

Despite  sharply  increased  overall  costs 
of  manufacture,  through  these  two 


developments  the  cost  of  tin  plate  used 
in  containers  has  been  held  aown  to  a 
negligible  fraction  of  the  total  cost  to 
consumers  of  food  and  other  products. 

National  pioneered  in  development  of 
the  electrolytic  method.  It  is  the 
originator  of  “differentia!”  tin  plate. 
These  are  two  of  many  reasons  why 
National  .  .  .  entirely  independent, 
completely  integrated  and  one  of 
America’s  largest  steel  producers . . .  has 
earned  its  reputation  as  a  steel  leader. 


NATIONAL  STEEL 


GRANT  BUILDING 


CORPORATION 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


SEVEN  GREAT  DIVISIONS  WELDED  INTO  ONE 
INTEGRATED  STEEL-MAKING  STRUCTURE 

Owl  LoIim  SImI  C«rp.  W«irton  $l*«l  Com^eny 

H«nn«  Ip*m  Or«  C>mpny 

Tli«  Honno  Fyrnoc#  Cfp,  N«Kon«l  C*fp. 

SimI  ProdwcH  Co. 


AN  INDEPENDENT  COMPANY  OWNED  BY  MORE  THAN  19,000  STOCKHOLDERS 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Bank  Uses  Want  Ads 
To  Get  New  Accounts 


he  Chicago  Trib  Offers 
New  Style  Headlines 
***’  Chicago — For  the  first  time  in 

105  years  of  Chicago  Tribune  clas- 
sifted  advertising,  a  large-size  dis- 
play  headline  appeared  in  the  Trib¬ 
une  want  ad  section  on  July  31. 
A  full  page  of  used  car  want  ads, 
placed  by  Chicagoland  Dodge  deal¬ 
ers,  initiated  the  use  of  large  head¬ 
lines  made  up  of  smaller  want  ad 
type  faces.  Fifty-five  dealers  par¬ 
ticipated. 

“(1)  Vast  Audience:  Newspa-  This  innovation  in  Tribune  want 
per  readers  voluntarily  read  Clas-  ad  presentation  is  being  made 
sifted  ads;  63%  of  readers  read  available  to  classified  advertisers 
Classified  Section  taking  full-page  advertisements,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Arthur  E.  Rozene,  clas- 
(2)  Simplicity:  No  large  type-  sifted  advertising  manager.  Ad 

headlines,  including  those  in  the 
large-size  type  made  up  of  smaller 
fied  rates  mean  persistent  day  after  want  ad  faces,  are  allowed  to  read 
apparently  just  as  day  messages  to  the  public.  across  the  page,  although  column 

pleased  to  have  discovered  the  re-  “(4)  Adaptability:  Classified  rules  remain  unbroken,  in  such 

suit-getting  power  of  Classified  as  usage  is  flexible.  It  can  be  used  full-page  ads. 
are  CAMs  to  “break”  the  banks  for  any  or  all  bank  services.  During  the  first  six  months  of 

into  their  columns.  “As  compe-  “(5)  Results:  Classified  is  the  this  year  the  Tribune  carried  7,- 
tition  increases,”  says  the  article,  type  of  advertising  used  by  the  279,771  lines  of  classified  advertis- 

“for  the  savings  dollar  among  all  reader.  It’s  the  people’s  market-  jng  for  an  all-time  record,  of  which 

types  of  institutions  the  country  place.  Readers  react  faster  to  Clas-  a  record  792,309  lines  was  pas- 
over,  new  methods  are  being  de-  sifted.”  senger  car  advertising, 

vised,  and  older  methods  which  ■ 

were  good  in  the  past  are  being  Western  CAMs  Ari^rtrirt 

dusted  off.  In  McKeesport,  the  A  record  attendance  is  expected  i 

use  of  Classified  Advertising  is  at  the  Western  CAMs  Association  Plans  SupplGmcnt 
filling  an  important  service.  This  annual  conference  in  Tacoma,  Phoenix  —  Arizona  Days  and 
approach  was  used  to  promote  the  Wash.,  Aug.  23-25.  Ways,  new  all-Arizona  Sunday 

Christmas  Savings  Club  plan  last  According  to  James  Speedie  magazine  supplement  of  the  Ari- 

This  type  of  space  proved  WCAA  President  and  CAM,  the  zona  Republic,  will  begin  regular 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel  Committee  of  the  A.  B.  A. 

CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle  answer  to  the  question,  ‘Why  run 

a  Classified  Advertising  Cam- 

Result-getting  new  classifica-  “The  bank  is  enthused  with  the  paign?’  Mr.  Parfitt,  assistant  vice- 
tions  constantly  are  being  sought  series  of  ads  and  assures  me  that  president,  and  a  member  of  the 
by  alert  CAMs,  ever  anxious  to  jt  yyjji  never  drop  running  them.  Savings  and  Mortgage  Develop- 
swarm  all  over^last  years  figures.  They  have  had  a  lot  of  favorable  ment  Committee  of  the  A.  B.  A. 
D.  B.  (“Barney”)  Barnhart,  CAM,  reaction  to  them  and  know  that  lists  the  following  reasons: 
McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily  News,  they  are  being  read.” 

And  in  the  July  issue  of  Bank- 
3  ‘^g,  joumal  of  the  American  Bank- 

many  ofTs  is  whSy  new%he  use  Association,  Want  Ads  get  a  something  in 
of  Want  Ads  by  banks  for  build-  7***^  '“ClS^  ^AdLr  •  - 

ZklnlTrlU"**  cuts!  berderV  orar,  work ’n^ded, 

Arv-nrHincf  Rr>rr„>,r  r.  Savings  Accounts,  Services.”  “(3)  Low  Cost:  Low  Classi- 

National  Bank  of  McKeesport  in 
Classified  ...  is  from  3  to  6  inches 
of  space  a  day  and  Wilson  Par- 
fitt,  assistant  vicepresident,  says  it 
must  be  given  a  lot  of  credit  for 
the  great  increase  in  savings  ac¬ 
counts  this  year,  as  the  use  of  Clas¬ 
sified  is  the  only  new  thing  the 
bank  is  doing  to  attract  new  sav¬ 
ings  accounts. 

“The  growth  incidentally,  is  be¬ 
tween  20  and  25%  in  this  depart¬ 
ment — the  one  we  are  plugging. 

However,  we  are  using  an  ad  here 
and  there  of  other  departments  of 
the  bank. 

“Ads  have  been  used  for  the 
following  departments:  General  ^ 

Savings,  Regular  Savings,  Thrift-  'Y®®* 

I-Check  accounts,  Christmas  Sav- 
ings  Club,  Vacation  Savings  Club, 

Commercial  Loans,  Personal 
Loans,  Automobile  Loans,  Home  is  th 

Modernization  Loans,  Trust  Serv-  men  _  ...  •  .  i  • 

ices.  Travellers  Chccques,  Letters  ^be  Classified  pages  to  obtain  from  and  techniques  in  developing  new 
of  Credit,  Foreign  Remittances,  Jbe  bank  a  ‘crystal  clear’  home  business  will  also  be  covered  dur- 
Banking  by  Mail,  U.  S.  Savings  bank  for  saving  small  change,  ing  the  three-day  session. 

Bonds,  Hopalong  Cassidy  Chll-  Developing  the  saving  habit  to  pro-  Kick-off  speaker  will  be  Worth 
dren’s  Savings,  General  Banking  vide  for  children’s  education,  home  Wright,  CAM,  the  San  Diego 
Services,  General  Loans,  Mort-  improvements,  or  any  other  spe-  Union  and  Evening  Tribune. 
gage  Loans,  Bank  Money  Orders,  cial  needs  are  also  emphasized.  Wright  will  speak  on  “The  Future 
Drafts,  Cashiers  Checks.  While  some  form  of  saving  is  the  of  Classified  Advertising.” 

Are  the  ads  getting  results?  special  objective  of  this  type  of  Tacoma  News-Tribune  will  act 

Here’s  the  reaction  CAM  Barnhart  advertising  by  the  bank,  it  is  not  as  host  of  the  WCAA  gathering 
gets  on  this  score:  entirely  limited  to  this  purpose,  with  Ralph  Rosenberg,  CAM,  in 

charge  of  arrangements. 

I  i  4^  Gerald  Clark,  CAM,  the  Brem- 

will  head  the  panel 


erton  Sun, 

discussion  on  the  problems  of  non-  lasnions,  looa  ana  nora« 

metropolitan  Classified  Advertis-  f  wu- "  “  fP®'’*?  “J 

i  Manaopre  hobbies.  Arizona  travel  and  see- 

Charles  H.' Holmes,  CAM,  San  ^  f  ^ 

Francisco  News,  is  handling  pub-  historical  lore  and  yarns  of  An- 
licity.  Other  speakers  will  include:  not-so-d.stant  pioneer  days. 

John  Eckert.  CAM,  Tri-City  _ 

Herald,  Paso,  Wis.;  Ross  Johnson,  Stat©  Pq^© 

CAM,  Yakima  (Wash.)  Daily  Montgomery,  Ala.  —  The  Ala- 
Republic,  and  Morning  Herald;  bama  Journal  has  started  a  ne* 
Carl  Lehmann,  CAM,  Santa  Rosa  state  page,  especially  prepared  for 
(Calif.)  Press-Democrat;  Betty  readers  outside  of  the  city  limits. 
Purviance,  CAM,  Vancouver  Philip  Querido  is  editor  and  * 
(B.  C.)  Columbian;  Ray  Green,  corps  of  string  correspondents  has 
CAM,  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman;  been  appointed  to  cover  agricultur- 
Robert  F.  Shelley,  CAM,  Eugene  al,  political  and  civic  new.s  of  cent- 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard,  Stan  Fager-  ral  and  south  Alabama.  Mr.  Quer- 
stron,  CAM,  Longview  (Wash.)  ido  Ls  assisted  by  Phyllis  Stough, 
Daily  News;  Sue  Veneta,  Redding  new  addition  to  the  reporting  statf. 
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Everyth!^  in 
"^BALTIMORE 
revolves 
1  around 


SfiouMar  high  '  f 
pan*!  brings  iiric  V 
of  upper ' 
color  cyiindors 
to  press  room  Moor. 


*Handard  on  Hooeffinor  prestos 
THI  OOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
1535  S.  PawifiMi  St.,  Chlcc»«^J,^lllr 


Now  brings  you 

A  Pneumatic  Tube  System 
that’s  Fully  Automatic 


Simply  “Dial”  the  destination—  iC: 

electro«mechanical  switching  does  the  rest ! 


Here  is  the  answer  to  economical,  unattended,  24-hour 
pneumatie  tube  service,  within  seconds,  dial-controlled 
“carrien”  are  sped  from  station  to  %\.ai\\on— automatically 
routed  by  a  mechanism  employing  the  principles  of 
modern  dial  telephone  switching.  The  number  of 
stations  is  virtually  unlimited— and  each  has  direct  access 
to  every  other.  Developed  by  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Corporation,  this  system  is  now 
available— for  the  first  time— in  the  I.^.S.A. 


INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION,  NEW  YORK 

For  information  on  AulomcUic  Selective  Pneumatic  Tube  Sy^emM, 
address  International  Standard  Trading  Corporation,  67  Broad  St.,  New  York  4,  N.  T, 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Review  and  Background  15,000  Farm  Agents 
For  World  News  in  1952  Listed  in  Directory 


TV  Sells  Self  to  Public; 
And  Four  Other  Books 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


TELEVISION  ADVERTISIN'G  AND 
PRODUCTION  HANDBOOK.  Edited 
by  Irving  Settel  and  Norman  Glenn. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com¬ 
pany.  480  pp.  $6. 

Television  took  faith  and  a  lot 
of  dollars.  In  1949,  it  lost  $25,- 
000,000  for  its  pioneers.  In  1951, 
its  net  income  was  $41,500,000 
out  of  a  broadcast  revenue  of 
nearly  $236,000,000.  That  year, 
for  the  first  time,  TV’s  nation-wide 
networks  received  more  revenue 
($128,400,000)  than  radio’s  $99,- 
000,000.  Never  in  the  history  of 
industry  has  a  branch  of  it  gone 
so  far  so  fast.  Radio  was  15  years 
old  before  it  achieved  such  pro¬ 
duction.  It  took  the  automobile 
30  years  to  gain  the  acceptance 
television  achieved  in  five. 

When  World  War  II  ended,  few¬ 
er  than  5,000  Americans  owned 
TV  receivers.  Five  years  later, 
5,120,000  homes  in  the  United 
States  had  TV  sets.  And  eight 
months  later  a  manufacturers’  sur¬ 
vey  showed  that  11,617,000  re¬ 
ceivers  had  been  produced.  Last 
March  (1953)  the  TV  set  total 
was  officially  placed  at  21,812,263. 

In  this  highly  factual,  revealing 
book,  edited  by  Irving  Settel  and 
Norman  Glenn,  19  aspects  of  TV 
advertising  and  production  are  dis¬ 
cussed  by  19  practitioners  in  the 
respective  fields.  George  J.  Ab¬ 
rams,  director  of  advertising  for 
the  Block  Drug  Company,  dis¬ 
cusses  TV  advertising  for  the  na¬ 
tional  sponsor.  Mr.  Abrams  be¬ 
gan  his  career  as  a  newspaper 
reporter.  Howard  P.  Abrahams, 
manager  of  visual  merchandising 
for  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  discusses  TV  adver¬ 


tising  for  the  retail  sponsor.  Mr. 
Abrahams  was  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Lawrence  Deckinger,  a  Ph.D.  in 
business  administration  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  research  for  the  Biow  Com¬ 
pany,  explains  the  methods  of  both 
quantitative  and  qualitative  re¬ 
search  for  TV  advertising.  Among 
other  phases  specifically  discussed 
are  writing  the  TV  show,  staging, 
producing  TV  commercials,  TV 
coverage  and  listenership,  and  cen¬ 
sorship  for  TV. 

Television  is  a  medium  of  mass 
communication  which  those  who 
deal  in  any  form  of  mass  commu¬ 
nication  must  understand.  It  is  a 
tremendous  time-user  of  potential 
readers. 

It  is  expensive  and,  as  more 
cities  are  reached  by  it,  the  ex¬ 
pense  is  likely  to  climb.  Last 
March,  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company’s  key  radio  station, 
WNBC,  was  receiving  $1,200  for 
a  class  A  hour.  Its  TV  outlet, 
WNBT,  was  getting  $4,250 — more 
than  triple  the  AM  rate. 

An  average  small-market  TV 
station — a  one-studio,  one-camera 
operation,  this  book  points  out — 
will  need  an  investment  of  about 
$250,000.  Five  or  six  persons  will 
be  needed  to  operate  it,  and  it 
must  plan  on  a  minimum  operat¬ 
ing  cost  of  around  $80,000  a  year. 

That  is  an  average  minimum 
figure,  however.  When  amortiza¬ 
tion  of  the  investment  is  allocated 
over  five  years  and  allowance  made 
for  profit,  expansion,  or  contin¬ 
gencies,  a  safer  figure,  according 
to  Television  Advertising  and  Pro- 
luction  Handbook,  would  be  $  1 50,- 
000  a  year. 


Opportunity  for 
Potential  Managing  Editor 

Large  Eastern  newspaper  seeks  well-seasoned 
news  executive,  under  40,  for  an  important  post. 
He  now  may  be  managing  editor  or  has  demon¬ 
strated  potentiality  to  advance  into  a  more  res¬ 
ponsible  position.  The  qualified  man  will  know 
the  capabilities  desired,  and  will  outline  them 
with  personal  data,  experience  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  first  letter. 

Address  Box  3230 
Editor  &,  Publisher 
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THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER  1952. 
Edited  by  Ivision  S.  Macadam.  New 
York  and  London:  Lonfrmans,  Green 
Company.  500  pp.  $12.50. 


For  most  of  us,  news  of  a  year 
gets  out  of  perspective,  even  when 
we  follow  it  professionally.  We  re¬ 
member  that  before  1952  was  a 
month  old  the  bad  feeling  be¬ 
tween  Egyptian  authorities  and 
British  forces  in  the  Suez  Canal 
zone  had  resulted  in  riots,  arson, 
and  murder.  We  recall  too  that 
when  a  Cairo  paper  offered  a  re¬ 
ward  to  anyone  who  would  kill 
General  Erskine,  the  Egyptian  gov¬ 
ernment  replied  to  a  British  pro¬ 
test  by  repudiating  all  responsi¬ 
bility  on  the  ground  that  the  press 
was  free. 

We  may  remember  more  or  less 
vaguely  that  early  in  1952  General 
Erskine  disarmed  and  expelled  the 
auxiliary  police  after  some  three 
hours  of  fighting  in  which  a  few 
British  soldiers  and  more  Egyptian 
police  were  killed  and  that  Shep- 
heard’s  internationally  known  ho¬ 
tel  and  some  700  banks,  shops, 
and  business  premises  had  been 
either  burned  down  or  badly  dam¬ 
aged.  We  may  even  recall  that 
Winston  Churchill,  addressing  the 
American  Congress  about  this 
time  in  Washington,  had,  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  Britain’s  role  in  Egypt 
as  guardian  of  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  suggested — to  very  deaf 
ears — that  token  forces  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  other  non-British  troops 
in  the  Suez  Canal  zone  would 
greatly  assist  this  guardianship. 

But  to  comment  upon  the  year’s 
explosive  events  in  Egypt,  or  even 
to  think  competently  about  them, 
an  American  editorial  writer  or 
Washington  correspondent  would 
need  hours  in  a  particularly  good 
morgue  of  clippings,  if  indeed  he 
could  get  a  rounded  picture  with 
its  historical  background  even 
there.  Here  in  this  well  written, 
authentically  researched  volume, 
Egypt  for  1952,  in  historical  per¬ 
spective,  is  clearly  reviewed  in  8  Vi 
pages. 

The  same  crisp,  authentic,  and 
blessedly  factual  treatment  is 
given  in  this  easily  holdable  book 
of  the  news  of  1952  to  the  death 
of  King  George  VI,  the  west  Eu¬ 
ropean  treaties,  to  the  year’s  events 
in  Canada,  Australia,  South  Af¬ 
rica,  and  India;  to  the  United 
States,  France,  Germany,  Burma, 
Korea,  Indo-China,  and  Latin 
America  and  to  the  year  in  lit¬ 
erature,  science,  trade,  industry, 
and  law. 

The  Annual  Register,  now  in  its 
194th  year  of  publication,  is  an 
exceedingly  valuable  book  for  a 
newspaperman  not  only  to  refer  to 
by  index  when  occasion  arises  but 
to  slip  into  a  bag  to  read  in  travel 
or  to  keep  on  a  bedside  table.  Wal¬ 
ter  Pitkin  once  observed  that  the 
most  valuable  tools  a  writer  on 
public  affairs  could  have  is  a  shelf 
of  factual  compendiums.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  is  one  for  the  row. 
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COUNTY  AGENTS  DIRECTORY. 
38th  Edition  1953.  Chicago:  Agricul¬ 
tural  Leaders’  Digest,  139  N.  Clark 
Street.  218  pp. 


CUNTY  AGRICULTURE  AGENTS  and 
Other  agricultural  specialists  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  country 
under  the  direction  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  have  for  years 
been  major  sources  of  news  as  well 
as  major  contributors  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  farm  production  of  this 
country,  C.  M.  Ferguson,  direc¬ 
tor  of  extension  work  for  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  points 
out  in  this  book  that  our  farm 
economy  of  constantly  rising  ef¬ 
ficiency  means  that  modern  agri¬ 
culture,  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  the  materials  of  industry,  is 
also  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  the  educational  service  of 
county  agents  and  other  extension 
workers. 

Here  in  this  38th  annual  County 
Agents’  Directory,  widely  recog¬ 
nized  for  its  authenticity,  are  15,- 
000  names  and  addresses  of  the 
most  important  specialists  in 
American  agriculture.  The  names 
are  listed  alphabetically  by  states. 
The  volume  contains  valuable  fac¬ 
tual  articles  by  nationally  known 
authorities. 

Newsmen's  Work 
In  Story  Collection 

so  THIS  WEEK’S  SHORT-SHORT 
STORIES  edited  by  Stewart  Beach, 
New  York:  Random  House.  307  pp.  $3. 
POST  STORIES  1952.  New  York:  Ran¬ 
dom  House.  340  pp.  $3. 


Northcliffe  USED  to  give  a  set 
of  Maupassant’s  short  stories  to 
his  most  promising  reporters.  But 
there  were  strings  to  his  gift.  “Read 
all  of  these  within  the  next 
month,”  he  would  direct  in  his 
covering  note,  “and  within  the 
next  three  months  let  me  see 
marked  improvement  in  your  nar¬ 
rative  style.” 

And,  the  story  goes,  if  the  great 
English  publisher  didn’t  like  the 
recipients’  story-telling  skill  at  the 
end  of  that  three  months,  he  got 
rid  of  some  reporters. 

Some  of  our  closest  approaches 
to  Maupassant’s  skill  today  come 
from  American  newspapermen  and 
former  city  room  writers.  In  the 
newest  collection  of  This  Week 
short-short  stories  appears  work 
by  Pat  Frank  who  for  years  was  a 
reporter  for  the  New  York  World, 
the  New  York  Journal,  and  the 
Washington  Herald;  and  MacKin- 
ley  Kantor,  who  was  a  reporter 
on  the  Webster  City  (Iowa)  Daily 
News,  on  the  Cedar  Rapids  Re¬ 
publican  and  a  columnist  for  the 
Des  Moines  Tribune. 

In  the  newest  collection  of  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post  stories  (1952) 
appears  work  by  Paul  Gallic©, 
sports  writer,  editor,  and  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  New  York  Daily  News 
for  14  years,  and  Conrad  Richter, 
who  was  a  reporter  in  Patton,  Pa., 
and  in  Pittsburgh. 
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One  of  the  most  important  series  of  recent  years... 


Adlai  Stevenson’s  articles 
on  his  Round-The-World  Tour 


Eight  penetrating  articles  on  world  conditions  today  by  the  recent 
Democratic  candidate  for  President  are  being  made  available  for 
newspaper  publication  to  coincide  with  Mr.  Stevenson’s  return  to 
the  United  States. 

His  first-hand  observations,  gathered  on  his  round-the-world 
trip,  combine  wisdom  and  wit  in  a  comprehensive  report, 
prepared  for  LOOK  Magazine,  analyzing  the  social,  political  and 
economic  realities  of  the  world  today. 

Mr.  Stevenson  gives  his  candid  impression  of  world  figures  he 
interviewed,  including  Syngman  Rhee,  Chiang  Kai-Shek,  Nehru, 
Ben-Gurion  and  Tito. 

Photographs  of  out-of-the-w'ay  places  and  unusual  scenes  arc  available, 
along  with  illustrative  maps  outlining  important  |x>litical  and 
military  situations  in  Asia,  India  and  Europe. 

The  eight  articles,  which  heretofore  have  appeared  only  in  the 
0)wlcs  publications,  run  between  4,000  anti  5,000  words  each. 
They  are  offered  to  newspap>ers  because  of  the  widespread  demand 
hy  publishers. 
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The  series  includes: 

“Korea,  Japan  and  Formosa” 

"Ballots  and  Bullets— the  Philippines  and  Indo-China" 
“Rice,  Rubber  and  Revolt— Southeast  Asia” 

“Will  India  Turn  Communist?” 

“No  Peace  for  Israel” 

“The  West  Builds  a  Balkan  Barrier” 

“Stevenson  Answers  5  Big  Questions  About  Europe” 
“The  World  Picture” 

Available  in  daily  or  weekly  installments 
starting  Sept.  14, 1953. 

Phone  or  wire  for  proofs  and  terms: 

Joseph  |.  Wurzel 
COWLES  M.VGAZINES,  INC. 

488  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
Telephone:  MUrray  Hill  8-OHOO 


Do  You  Want  To  Be 


Here*s  How: 

Houston  Shopping  News 
was  published  for  nearly  nine 
teen  years,  and  was  discon¬ 
tinued  on  December  17,  1950. 
Our  files  will  show  that  Shop- 


MPWQDIIDFU  T  11 W  various  persons  to  be  read,  they 

become  liable  as  publishers  from 
moment  any  third  person  read 

A  t  lhi>1  the  libelous  matter.” 

trw  ffwfC  aO  jL  a  X^f>C/w»  A  libel  action  brought  in  the 

^  m  « A  Federal  District  Court  in  Texas 

A  Nov.  30,  1951,  was  based  on 

•  vf  C  •  the  publication  by  a  magazine  of 

.  „  —  an  article  in  the  November,  1950, 

By  Albert  Woodrun  Gray  issue.  A  shipment  of  these  maga¬ 

zines  had  been  made  to  a  whole- 

A  LtBEL  ACTION  pending  in  the  atory  writing  is  not  published  if  gaier  in  Texas,  who  had  distibuted 

New  York  courts  was  commenced  it  is  read  by  no  one  but  the  one  them  to  various  local  dealers  on 


when  /»  a  Ubel 
- -  Action  Outlawed? 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


n^inff  Now9  hVd  merchant  °°  offending  defamed.  Publuihed  it  is,  how-  qcL  20.  On  the  following  Nov. 

piiig  I'lews  iiau  iiiciviiai  v  article  anneareH  in  an  issue  of  ever,  as  soon  as  read  bv  anvone  •■>a  «ii 


acceptance  and  any  Houston  tte  ^e^^r  dated  a“r  '’T 
merchant  will  testify  that  it  ™ dated  Aug. 
certainly  had  reader  accept-  ”1.  It  had  been  written  dunoj 
ance.  Over  the  years  we  made  the  wwk  ending  Aug.  11,  tran- 
a  lot  of  money.  There  were  scribed  by  a  stenographer  thre< 
several  contributing  factors  days  later,  the  type  set  up  anc 
which  influenced  its  suspen-  proof  run  off  on  the  16th  and  th< 
Sion,  not  the  least  of  which  printed  issue  delivered  to  the  pub 


article  appeared  in  an  issue  of  ever,  as  soon  as  read  by  anyone  24  all  unsold  copies  were  picked 
the  newspaper  dated  Aug.  21,  else.  The  reader  may  be  a  tele-  up  and  this  November  issue  re- 
1951.  It  had  been  written  during  graph  operator  or  a  compositor  placed  by  that  for  December, 
the  week  ending  Aug.  11,  tran-  in  a  printing  house  or  the  copy- 


the  ^k  ending  Aug.  11,  tran-  in  a  printing  house  or  the  <^y-  action 

scribed  by  a  stenographer  three  ist  who  reproduces  the  long-hand  Ju  tcxm  one  vear 

days  later,  the  tj^  ^t  up  and  draft.  The  legal  ^nsequ^ce  is  of  Limitations  the  Federal 

proof  run  off  on  the  16th  and  the  not  altered  when  the  symbols  re-  5aid' 

printed  issue  delivered  to  the  pub-  produced  or  interpreted  are  the  .  •  u 

lisher  on  Aug.  17.  notes  of  a  stenographer.  Publication  *ne  question  remains  however, 


was  newsprint  shortage.  Our  lisher  on  Aug.  17.  notes  of  a  stenographer.  Publication  me  quesuun  remains  iiuv«;Ycr, 

supply  was  being  cut  down  In  an  application  to  dismiss  this  there  is  still  as  a  result  of  the  dicta-  acuon  tiled  withm  one 

drastically,  cut  down  in  the  action  on  the  ground  that  it  had  tion,  at  least,  where  the  notes  cause  m  action  ^ 

fastest  growing  city  in  the  not  been  brought  within  the  year  have  been  examined  or  transcribed.  general  rule  is  that  the 

nation.  prescribed  by  the  Statute  of  Limita-  Enough  that  a  writing  defamatory  publication  of  a  magazine  is  com- 

Houston  Shopping  News  has  tjons  in  that  state  the  publishers  in  content  has  been  read  and  un-  J*  mailed  to 

alwaj^  had  a  spotle^  reputa-  contended  that  the  first  publication  derstood  at  the  behest  of  the  de-  subwribers  and  ^alers,  if  the 

tion.  We  made  no  “deals  and  ^^e  transcription  of  this  of-  famer.  polisher  ^s  nothing  further- 

vve  always  delivered  a  httle  fending  article  by  the  stenographer,  “When  one  speaks  of  a  writing  so-^Hed  single  publKation 

more  circulation  than  what  we  -  j  speaxs  oi  a  wnung  j  a^h^ugh  it  consists  of  many 

claimed.  Since  we  suspended.  J^L^s  deuJered  to  toe  mintS  I'fm  t  «  copies,  wiifely  distributed,  gim 

wp  havp  hppn  imnortuned  bv  oeiivered  to  toe  printer  limit  oneself  to  writings  in  manu-  ^ 

Houston  merchaSts  to  again  ""<1  Any  symbol  suf-  “  aJ.  ^ 

pub^h  Shopping  Nejj  But  ware  dahvered  to  the  road, ng  pnb-  to,  _  picmres  hiaroglyphics,  S!,  ir  by  tij,  5^ 

my  brother  and  I  are  both  too  "c-  shorthand  notes— if  only  what  is  ..  .  .  .  .  completed  when 

old  to  pick  up  the  threads.  For  Elusive  Pimpernel  written  is  intelligible  to  him  who 

the  past  tw9  years  we  have  The  date  from  which  the  year  There  is  a  publication  of  a  t^ibuted  the  consignment  on  Oct 

be^  taking  it  easy  in  another  limiting  the  time  for  bringing  a  bbel  if  a  stenographer  reads  tfte  20  ©r  at  least  by  the  time  the  De¬ 
part  of  our  work.  During  the  ^it  for  libel  begins  to  run  thus  notes  that  have  been  taken  by  an-  y.  ^  /» 


there  is  still  as  a  result  of  the  dicta-  was  tlK  action  filed  within  one 


old  to  pick  up  the  threads.  For  Elusive  Pimpernel  written  is  intelligible  to  him  who 

the  past  tw9  years  we  have  The  date  from  which  the  year  f.®ads.  There  is  a  publication  of  a  t^ibuted  the  consignment  on  Oct 
be^  taking  it  easy  in  another  limiting  the  time  for  bringing  a  ^  stenographer  reads  tfte  20  ©r  at  least  by  the  time  the  De- 

tews  we  b^uilt  L?o?theW  the  elusive  pimpernel  of  ojher.  Neither  the  evil  nor  toe  ^  j  ^ 

ivews  we  ouiii  one  01  tne  iin  .  .  .  .  result  is  different  when  the  notes  .  . _ _  ,« 


toorthand  not^f  only  what  is  had  been  %omplet,^^ 

the  newsdealer  received  and  dis- 


est  plants  you  ever  saw  and 

we  are  now  engaged  in  operat-  l-  y  i.- 

ing  a  trade  plant.  We  are  Frenchies  seek  him 

typographers  for  printers  and  everywhere. 

advertising  agencies;  we  make  “  he  in  heaven?  Is  he  in  hell? 

newspaper  mats,  stereotypes.  That  demmed  elusive  pirn- 

plastic  plates,  rubber  plates.  pernel!” 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  In  a  decision  of  the  New  York 
you  publishing  a  Shopping  Court  of  Appeals  in  1948  in  an 
News  in  Houston,  Texas?  Well,  action  based  on  a  copy  of  a  book 
the  field  is  wide  open.  The  sold  within  the  one-year  period 
merchants  want  it,  the  public  although  the  initial  sale  of  the 
wants  it,  and  we  have  a  plant  publication  was  made  well  over  a 


Ko.  A  I  \  u  action  was  barred  on  Nov.  30, 

that  he  reads  have  been  taken  by  ,951  ^^en  toe  petition  was  filed 

in  the  state  court” 

By  this  rule  the  pending  libel  ■ 

action,  if  based  on  the  dictation  „  .  c  1  r> 

of  the  offending  article  on  or  be-  xlSCinng  0©t  ror 
fore  Aug.  14,  was  barred  by  the  JacksOIl  (MisS.)  Dispute 


In  a  decision  of  the  New  York  statute  one  year  from  that  date  or 


Court  of  Appeals  in  1948  in  an  three  days  before  toe  action  was 

action  based  ^a  copy  of  a  book  commen^d.  b^n  set  for  Aug^^l8  on  a  moUM 


Alleged  Defamation 
Another  libel  action  before  that 


of  attorneys  for  the  Jackson  Daily 
News  for  Chancellor  Arnold  I^k 
to  order  owners  of  the  rival 


that  is  ready  to  print.  We  have  before  the  suit  was  brought  ^  earlier  date  Clarion-Ledger  to  make  financial 

a  64  page  Hoe  newspaper  ^  dissenting  justice  made  the  brought  against  the  publish-  statements  available  for  examina- 
press  and  we  have  a  fine  com-  comment  •  ^  newspaper  at  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  tion. 

posing  room.  We  will  contract  101c  alleged  defamatory  state-  Chancellor  Pyle  earlier  enjoined 

to  do  your  print  job,  or  y9u  the  Leg^ature  in  1936  printed  and  delivered  to  a  the  Clarion  Ledger  from  piirchas- 

can  buy  the  press  and  we  will  sho^ned  the  period  of  limitations  customer  who  had  paid  for  the  ing  controlling  stock  in  the  News, 
set  your  type  until  such  time  in  libel  actions  from  two  years  to  printing.  Aft^r  «fBhlito!n<y  ih^  he^rincy  date 


you  want  to  install  your  own  one  year  the  Legislature  necessarily  ^  ..  ^ 

composing  room.  We  will  sell  meant  one  year  from  the  time  of  Holding  that  the  printing  of  this  he  is  expected  to  announce  i 
the  press  for  $40,000,  no  less,  any  sale  of  a  book  or  periodical.  delivery  to  the  cus-  near  future  a  date  for  a  hearing 

and  it  is  worth  $80,000  on  to-  Now  that  old  rule  is  being  changed  distribution  was  a  pub-  on  a  permanent  injunction.  (E  &  F. 

day’s  market.  The  press  is  lo-  so  that  a  libd  suit  must  be  brougk  ^cation,  the  Court  of  Appeals  June  20,  page  48  ) 

^ted  in  the  largest  building  m  within  one  year,  not  from  the  sale  fhere  said:  .  r*  vs  j- 

Houston,  fireproof,  and  the  rent  original  “Printing  a  libel  is  regarded  as  Reporter  SueS  Radio 

*®A°SiTvey  of  Houston  mer-  Publication  of  the  libelous  book.”  a  publication  when  possession  of  Por  Using  Name 

survey  01  ^usuwi  inei  j  famous  case  before  the  the  printed  matter  is  delivered  ^  -i. 

aShto  ^nd  more  yo-ne  cour,  in  I93r  a  lito  suU  with  the  expenlaiion  ftai  i,  will  CH.c»o<^Roy  E.  Topper.  C*J- 

fthM  S,  HoSn  had  ton  tough,  agains,  ihe  an-  he  read  by  ,om,  ihird  pemon  pro- 
merchants  would  want  to  sur-  thor  of  a  letter  dictated  to  a  ste-  viding  that  result  actually  occurs  filed  sub  hire  to  CirSh^ 

vey  you,  too.  They  would  want  nographer:  “If  you  do  not  appear  He  who  furnishes  the  means  of  ,  .  nprt«!>n..nf  innmrtioD 

to  know  your  background  and  in  this  office  Monday  with  the  convenient  circulation,  knowing  or  seexing  a  perinaneni 

your  financial  stability.  This  money  and  notes  my  attorney  will  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe  against  Ron  PntiKin,  radio 

deal  is  not  for  a  fly-by-night  be  instructed  to  go  to  the  District  that  it  is  to  be  used  for  that  pur-  televisi^^  announcer,  using  uJ« 

promoter.  But  for  the  right  Attorney’s  office  to  procure  a  war-  POse,  if  it  is  in  fact  so  used,  is  name  Topper  on  his  programs, 
people,  it’s  a  set-up.  rant  for  your  arrest  and*  will  be  guilty  of  aiding  in  the  publication  Mr.  Topper  asserted  that  Mr. 


Attorney’s  office  to  procure  a  war-  pose,  if  it  is  in  fact  so  used,  is 
rant  for  your  arrest  and*  will  be  guilty  of  aiding  in  the  publication 


television  announcer,  using  the 
name  “Topper”  on  his  programs. 
Mr.  Topper  asserted  that  Mr. 


N.  L.  Naylor,  President  notified  that  this  money  and  notes  and  becomes  the  instrument  of  the  Pritikin  has  consistently  used  hi! 

Houston  Shopping  News  Co.  were  given  you  upon  false  repre-  Hbeler.  As  these  publishers  printed  name  on  broadcasts  and  asks  that 


M  &  M  Building 
Houston  2,  Texas 

{Adwrtisement) 


sentations.”  the  libel  and  delivered  printed  the  announcer,  whom  the  suit 

In  this  instance  the  New  York  copies  to  the  author,  knowing  that  labels  “a  huckster  who  hawki 
[Court  of  Appeals  said:  “A  defam-  he  intended  to  submit  them  to  wares,”  be  restrained. 
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Mure  funnier  than  Berle . .  •  better  than  Rnza ! 


Make  your  debut  on  the  new 
RCA  Push-Button  Tope  Recorder 

A  push  of  a  button— and  you  re  on! 

The  new  RCA  Tape  Recorder 
proves  it:  yours  is  without  question 
the  greatest  theatrical  family  of  all 
time.  Well,  better  than  the  Talbots 
next  door,  anyway. 

There  are  countless  hours  of  en¬ 
tertainment  and  years  of  precious 
memories  built  into  this  electronic 
wonder— the  finest  portable  tape  re¬ 
corder  made.  And  it  has  its  practical 
side,  too. 


You  can  tape  your  favorite  radio 
programs  and  the  sound  portions  of 
top  TV  shows.  Your  children  can  use 
the  recorder  to  polish  up  on  piano 
lessons— and  there’s  no  better  way 
for  you  to  rehearse  important  busi¬ 
ness  talks  and  speeches.  You  can 
keep  your  recordings  forever— strong 
and  clear.  Or  erase  them  on  the 
spot. 

Rut  mainly  this  versatile  recorder 
will  be  the  sound  and  voice  of  yoxur 
family.  Rirthday  parties,  holiday 
gatherings,  weddings— captured  for 
a  lifetime  on  tapel 


The  RCA  emblem  is  your  assurance 
of  perfect  tonal  clarity,  of  top  op>era- 
tional  ease,  and  of  many,  many  years 
of  dependable  wear. 

Another  great  RCA  achievement. 
Another  mission  accomplished  in 
RCA’s  never-ending  program  of 
bringing  the  very  best  in  sound  and 
entertainment  into  the  home. 

First  the  RCA  Victor  phonograph, 
then  RCA  Victor  radio,  and  RCA 
Victor  television.  Today  the  new 
RCA  Push-Button  Tape  Recorder. 
And  there  are  many  tomorrows  now 
in  the  RCA  “workshop,”  too! 


^  Radio  Corporation  of  America 


World  leader  in  radio  — first  in  television 
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Personnel 
Program  Works 
In  Yakima 

Yakima.  Wash. — Non-metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  newspapers  can  success¬ 
fully  carry  on  a  personnel  pro¬ 
gram. 

For  the  last  two  years  the  Re¬ 
public  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Yakima  Morning 
Herald  and  the  Yakima  Daily  Re¬ 
public,  has  been  building  a  person¬ 
nel  program  patterned  after  those 
operated  by  many  of  the  “mets.” 
Combined  daily  circulation  of  the 
Yakima  papers  is  more  than 
33,500. 

In  setting  up  a  personnel  pro¬ 
gram  Publisher  Ted  Robertson 
had  three  things  in  mind: 

1.  He  believes  that  American 
business,  more  than  government,  is 
in  part  responsible  for  the  welfare 
and  contentment  of  employes. 

2.  He  recognizes  that  employe 
morale  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
operating  costs  and  income  of  his 
business. 

3.  He  knows  that  discontent 
and  misinformation  among  em¬ 
ployes  can  almost  instantly  negate 
all  the  good  public  relations  ac¬ 
complished  in  years  of  effort. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  help  a 
new  employe  feel  he’s  welcome  and 
wanted.  He  meets  the  publisher 
in  his  office,  is  taken  on  a  tour  of 
the  building  and  sits  down  with 
the  personnel  director  to  learn 
about  personnel  rules  and  the  com¬ 
pany’s  special  benefits.  These  in¬ 
clude  paid  vacation,  sick  leave  pay, 
hospital-doctor  insuratKe  and  life 
insurance. 

This  personal  interest  in  the  em¬ 
ploye  is  continued  with  the  giving 
of  corsages  to  women  on  their 
birthdays.  Male  employes  are 
“wished  a  Happy  Birthday’’  by  the 
publisher  and  personnel  director 
each  year. 

Several  approaches  are  being 
made  to  the  major  problem  of  hav¬ 
ing  employes  feel  they  are  a  real 
part  of  the  business.  Last  Spring 
a  questionnaire  was  circulated 
among  all  200  employes  inviting 
each  to  criticize  company  policies 
and  practices  which  might  not  be 


TED  ROBERTSON  (standing),  publisher  of  the  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Morning  Herald  and  the  Yakima  Daily  Republic,  reports  to  the  news 
staffs  of  the  two  dailies  on  the  condition  of  the  business.  Seated 
beside  him  is  James  Fox,  business  manager,  who  shares  in  the  report¬ 
ing  job,  going  deeper  into  details  and  augmenting  his  oral  report  with 
graphs.  In  a  series  of  meetings,  the  quarterly  reports  are  presented  to 
all  departments  of  the  Yakima  daiiies. 

fully  understood  or  might  be  out-  system  from  a  stenographer, 
moded.  One  outcome  of  this  sur-  A  number  of  group  meetings  are 
vey  was  abandonment  of  the  pol-  held  on  a  regular  basis  in  an  en- 
icy  that  no  husband-and-wife  com-  deavor  to  provide  for  the  free  flow 


icy  that  no  husband-and-wife  com-  deavor  to  provide  for  the  free  flow 
binations  would  be  employed  with-  of  information  necessary  to  th< 
in  the  company.  successful  operation  of  a  business,  ton’s  brothers  but  the  will  was  up- 

In  April  Mr.  Robertson  and  In  the  process  of  being  added  to  held  in  April,  1951.  A  threaten^ 
Business  Manager  James  Fox  be-  the  personnel  program  is  a  system  suit  by  heirs  of  Mrs.  Norton  was 
gan  a  system  of  quarterly  reports  of  employe  evaluation  and  counsel-  later  settled  out  of  court  and  other 
to  all  employes  concerning  the  ing.  Its  purposes  will  be  to  meas-  litigation  of  the  estate  involving 
progress  and  welfare  of  the  busi-  ure  periodically  each  employe’s  Mr.  Norton’s  interest  in  Radic 
ness.  These  meetings  have  proved  progress  in  his  job  and  his  worth  Station  WDBC  of  Escanaba  wa' 
quite  successful  and  mutually  re-  to  the  company,  and  to  provide  su-  recently  cleared  in  an  out-of-cour 
vealing  to  employes  and  manage-  pervisory  personnel  with  a  closer  settlement.  ' 

ment.  The  gatherings  are  held  over  contact  with  their  people.  It  is  be-  In  the  interim,  employes  of  tli«( 


Employes  Seek 
To  Purchase 
Michigan  Daily 

Escanaba,  Mich. — A  three-year 
struggle  of  employes  of  the  Es- 
canaha  Daily  Press  to  acquire  tht 
newspaper  from  the  estate  of  th« 
late  John  P.  Norton  will  be  cli¬ 
maxed  Sept.  15,  when  the  execu¬ 
tor,  James  E.  Frost,  opens  bids 
for  the  property. 

Advertisements  for  bids  havt 
been  published  in  the  Escanabi 
Press,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
blisher  of  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Editor  &  Publisher. 
lily  Republic,  reports  to  the  news  John  P.  Norton,  who  founded 
ndition  of  the  business.  Seated  the  newspaper  March  20,  1909, 
anager,  who  shares  in  the  report-  died  July  12,  1950,  bequeathing 
1  augmenting  his  oral  report  with  his  entire  estate,  except  for  $20, 
quarterly  reports  are  presented  to  000  in  bequests  to  two  brother! 
le  Yakima  daiiies.  and  a  nephew,  to  the  Ev..inab. 

Board  of  Education  to  establisk 
system  from  a  stenographer.  a  scholarship  fund  in  memory  c 

A  number  of  group  meetings  are  Mr.  Norton’s  wife,  Anna,  whe 
held  on  a  regular  basis  in  an  en-  died  six  months  earlier, 
deavor  to  provide  for  the  free  flow  xhe  will  was  contested  in  Eklt; 
of  information  necessary  to  the  County  Circuit  Court  by  Mr.  Nor 


ment.  The  gatherings  are  held  over  contact  with  their  people.  It  is  be- 
a  period  of  several  days,  depart-  lieved  that  such  a  corrtact  will  lead 


newspapers  have  sought  unsuccess¬ 
fully  to  negotiate  a  purchase  of  the 
newspaper  from  the  estate.  The 


ment  by  department.  to  a  more  stable  work  force.  fully  to  negotiate  a  purchase  of  tht 

Still  another  approach  to  the  employe  opinion  survey  was  newspaper  from  the  estate.  The 

problem  of  communication  are  the  Diade  about  two  years  ago.  Also  employes  organized  a  MichigJi 
bulletin  boards.  There  are  10  scat-  scheduled  is  an  employe  handbook,  corporation  to  purchase  and  op- 
tered  throughout  the  Yakima  dail-  phases  of  the  Yakima  erate  the  newspaper  under  tht 

ies’  plant.  One  of  the  best-read  dailies’  gjersonnel  program  include  employe  -  ownership  plan  of  tht 
features  of  the  boards  is  the  week-  annual  company-sgx)nsored  pic-  Milwaukee  Journal.  Upon  requesi 

ly  “Repubco  News,”  a  single  type-  ^"d  a  Christmas  party  with  the  some  of  the  Journal  officers  id- 

written  sheet  which  carries  brief  niajor  emphasis  upon  entertain-  vised  with  them, 
news  items  concerning  the  com-  Dient  of  the  children  of  employes.  In  1943,  Mr.  Norton  wrote  to 


In  1943,  Mr.  Norton  wrote  to 


pany  and  individual  employes, 


The  company  also  encourages  a  the  Journal  to  initiate  the  “Journal 
replaces  the  more  formal  (and  bowling  league  by  paying  the  plan”  of  employe-ownership  for 
more  pxneiKsivpt  pmnlnv<»  niiblica-  leagues’  American  Bowling  Con-  the  Escanaba  Press.  At  that  time 
tion  whi^h  the '^aS  dSues  tried  gress  registration  fee.  in  a  letter  to  Harry  Grant,  Mr 

and  abandoned  twice  Some  phases  of  the  program  Norton  wrote  that  he  desired  to 

A  siioeestion  cvsfpm  been  in  o^t^ned  above  are  not  adaptable  leave  his  newspaper  “as  a  sort  ^ 
ooeration  for  about  a  vear  and  a  employes  in  the  mechanical  de-  a  monument,  operated  by  a  sti! 
1.  ir  Ti,  M  f  “D  u  partments  by  reason  of  union  rules  of  employes  as  loyal  and  efficio: 

J  ,  V,  night-shift  work.  However,  it  is  as  will  be  found  in  any  small  tex 

News  came  through  the  suggestion  uie  iLnt  of  the  program  to  deal  newspaper  in  America'’ 

•  -  on  an  equal  basis  with  both  or-  Later  Mr.  Norton  became  il 

•  ^  IB  BBi  ganized  and  unorganized  personnel,  and  his  desire  to  initiate  the  Jour- 
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the  intent  of  the  program  to  deal  newspaper  in  America.” 
on  an  equal  basis  with  both  or-  Later  Mr.  Norton  became  il 
ganized  and  unorganized  personnel,  and  his  desire  to  initiate  the  Jour- 
The  personnel  program  is  un-  nal  plan  in  the  Escanaba  Pres* 
der  the  supervision  of  Don  Good-  was  not  consummated, 
all,  who  also  handles  public  re-  President  of  the  employes’  cor- 


President  of  the  employes’  col¬ 
lations  and  promotion  duties.  poration  is  Keneth  L.  GunderiMi' 

B  editor  of  the  paper  and  an  employe 

_  -Cl  1  J  of  25  years.  Nearly  half  of  the  f* 

PcittOn  £l6CtGCl  employes  of  the  newspaper,  circ®' 

The  New  York  chapter  of  the  lation  10,200,  have  been  on  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion  staff  20  years  or  more.  Several 
Association  has  announced  the  have  been  employed  continuously 
election  of  Stuart  L.  Patton  as  for  40  years, 
president.  Mr.  Patton  has  been  Stymied  in  efforts  to  negotinr 
the  promotion  director  of  the  a  purchase  thus  far,  the  employ® 
Brooklyn  Eagle  for  the  last  five  will  submit  a  bid  to  the  executor 
years.  He  began  his  newspaper  ca-  before  the  Sept.  15  deadline.  TM 
reer  on  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  employes  have  declined  seven 
in  1935  and  later  worked  for  the  proposals  to  submit  bids  in  coffl- 
Southern  (California  Association  of  bination  with  other  prospccti''* 
Newspapers  in  Los  Angeles.  purchasers. 
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PRESS  CLUB 


Sporting  Blood 
Inherited  by 
Cuvier  Club 


By  Harry  V.  Marlin 


disband,  its  dignified  membership 
was  “going  to  seed,”  a  merger  of 
the  clubs  might  solve  their  mutual 
problem,  but  $10,000  would  be 
necessary  to  replenish  the  Cuvier 
treasury.  “Ike”  Pichel,  Enquirer 
city  hall  reporter,  suggested  a 
campaign  to  sell  100  life  member¬ 
ships  in  the  proposed  new  club  at 
$100  each.  The  campaign  went 


Cincinnati  —  Although  few  merger  was 

Gentlemen  of  the  Press  belong  to  greeted.  It  was  specified,  how- 
the  Cuvier  Press  Club,  its  consti-  Cuvier  be  re- 

tution  provides  that  none  but  a  women  barred,  and  that 

newspaperman  may  ^  be  elected  c\uh  should  support  laws  for 

^resident.  George  Fries,  business  protection  of  fish  and  game 

manager  of  ihe  Times-Star,  cur-  sportsmanship  generally, 

renlly  serving  his  17th  ronsecu-  ^he  impoverished  newspaper 
live  term,  can  have  that  office  for  ^j^ly  inherited  a 

life,  fellow-menibers  declare.  home,  but  a  large  collection  of 

Wl^n  Mr.  FriM  joined  in  1932,  stuffed  trophies  of  the  hunt  which 
the  Depression  Iwd  reduced  the  some  regarded  with  irreverence 
membership  to  250.  A  few  months  until  the  exhibits  were  loaned  to 
later  he  became  a  trustee  and  af-  jbe  Cincinnati  Museum  of  Natural 
ter  illness  caused  the  resignation  History. 

of  William  K.  Nottingham,  En-  jbe  sole  complaint  came  from 
quirer  business  manager,  he  was  ^  regular  poker  player.  He’d  been 


made  president. 


staring  for  years  at  a  defunct  deer 


He  soon  sparked  the  club  to-  before  shuffling  the  deck.  “I  don’t 
ward  prosperity.  Its  hojne  on  anymore,”  he  sighed. 


Opera  Place  was  sold  for  $50,000  ..jbat  thing  brought  me  luck.” 
to  Woolworth  s  and  an  imposing  , 

stone-front  at  22  Garfield  Place 

purchased  for  $63,000.  At  a  cost  Minnesota  tiOitors 
of  $28,000,  two  houses  adjoining  Fed  Despite  Strike 
^re  bought  for  “protection.”  Minneapolis — It  took  some  im- 

These  properties  have  more  than  provised  wiring,  some  old  army 
doubled  in  value,  the  mortgages  fleij  phones,  and  100  rented  chairs 
are  paid  off  and  the  club  has  a  jq  jq  it,  but  the  Star  and  Tribune 
large  bank  balance,  with  1,500  proved  the  old  adage  last  week  that 
members.  rb^  show  always  goes  on. 

President  Fries  says  Manager  When  a  Minneapolis  hotel  strike 


members.  rb^  show  always  goes  on. 

President  Fries  says  Manager  When  a  Minneapolis  hotel  strike 
Leonard  and  the  trustees  con-  canceled  the  newspaper’s  plans  for 
tnbuted  largely  toward  all  this  ^  hotel  ballroom  luncheon  for  the 
success.  Roy  ts  a  secretary-treas-  state’s  editors  and  their  wives — the 
urer  of  the  National  Club  Man-  event  coincides  with  the  opening  of 
He  and  Louis  Minneapolis’ great  summer  festival, 
A  Ripl^,  publicity  driector,  are  jbe  Aquatennial — the  newspapers 


20-year  Curvier  members. 


entertained  430  luncheon  guests. 


Besides  operating  a  restaurant-  pjyj  nearly  100  performers  and 
cafe  at  a  profit,  the  club  is  a  civic  g^est  stars,  in  their  own  building, 
and  social  center  and  strictly  gome  380  guests  gave  the  Star 
*  for  the  annual  La-  ^nd  Tribune  cafeteria  (capacity: 


dies’  Day. 


240)  that  “intimate”  atmosphere. 


^The  club  is  the  offspring  of  ^o  ^n  overflow  crowd  of  50  was  dined 

vu'Vy  ®PP®!'*®  in  a  conference  room  three  floors 

vicr  Club  and  the  Pen  and  Pencil  below. 


Club.  Founded  in  1881  by  de¬ 
votees  of  hunting,  fishing  and  ban- 


A  public  address  system  brought 
the  two  audiences  a  fast-moving 


and  varied  publicity  seekers. 


©Timely 
Story  Strips 

.  THE  WRIGHT  BROTHERS 
.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL 


queting  the  former  group,  named  ,bow  featuring  such  celebrities  as 
•!'  funnvmen  Victor  Borge  and 
Kn  u'?'  George  Jessel;  Arthur  Godfrey 

pln  w  stars  Lu  Ann  Sims  and  the  Mc- 

Jfwnrt  "  **'*®‘*'"  Guire  sisters;  a  15-voice  Minne- 

fhe  apolis  chorus,  and  the  62-voice 

third  floor  of  the  Grond  ^aval  Aviation  cadet  choir  from 
Opera  House  only  a  few  doors  pensacola.  Fla 

away,  and  equipped  it  with  furni-  t^®“sacoia,  ria.  ^ 

ture  from  their  homes.  That  was  n  m 

the  era  of  five-cent  beer,  free  PreSS  Club  Toumey 

lunch  and  $25-a-week  star  report-  Chicago — ^The  Chicago  Press 

ers.  Combined  salaries  of  the  club  Club’s  first  annual  golf  tournament 
steward,  bartender,  elevator  boy  will  be  held  Sept.  11  at  both 
and  janitress  were  $63  weekly.  White  Pines  and  Mohawk  golf 
The  members  failed  to  pay  dues  courses  at  Bensenville,  Ill.  Sixty- 
regularly,  so  the  officers  had  to  two  prizes  will  be  awarded  by  the 
take  in  politicians,  saloon  keepers  Press  Club  to  both  winners  of  a 


members’  tourney  and  a  special 


After  five  years,  Charles  W.  tournament  open  to  Chicagoland 
Hodges,  Enquirer  city  editor,  then  amateur  golfers.  Hert)  Graffis, 
president,  decided  the  club  could  Chicago  Sun-Times  columnist,  and 
unt  continue.  His  old  friend,  Bruce  Macfarlane,  WGN  news  an- 
lohn  E.  Bruce,  head  of  the  Cuvier  alyst,  are  co-chairmen  of  the  tour- 
f^Iub,  said  it  also  was  about  to  nament  committee. 


1 

/  C. 


12  strip,  dramatic  story  about 
the  pioneers  of  powered  flight : 
— mails  Aug.  10  for  release 
from  Aug.  25-Sept.  5. 


LvA  -r 


The  life  of  a  great  statesman 
and  world  leader — 18  strips — 
release  date  to  be  announced. 


EXTRAS  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST 
IN  THE  NEA  FULL  SERVICE  I 


a 
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often  incredibly  mauled  itself.  Gen¬ 
eral  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  Commanding 
General  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com¬ 
mand,  comments  that  “without  the 
F-84  the  history  of  our  effort  in 
Korea  might  have  been  different.” 
This  belief  is  further  stressed  by  Lt. 
General  Frank  F.  Everest,  a  former 
Commander  of  the  5th  Air  Force, 
who  affirms  the  tactical  value  of 
Republic  Thunderjets  with  the  simple 
exposition  that  “the  F-84  which  com¬ 
prised  40%  of  the  fighter-bombef 
strength  in  Korea,  was  responsible 
for  60%  of  the  damage  inflicted  on 
the  enemy.” 

No  amplification  is  needed  beyond 
the  authenticated  box  score  compiled 
from  official  statistics  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force. 


An  armistice  has  been  signed  in 
Korea  for  which  we  are  all  duly 
grateful .  .  .  let's  hope  this  becomes 
an  augury  of  permanent  peace.  J 
hAany  differences  in  editorial  opinion 
have  been  expressed  about  what  has 
been  a  grim  guerilla  action,  but 
regardless  of  divergent  views,  out 
of  the  war  itself  one  phase  emerges 
sharp  and  clear  ...  it  is  that  despite 
the  limitations  placed  upon  air  power 
in  Korea  it  was  proved  again  that 
air  supremacy  and  its  importance  to 
the  cause, of  freedom  are  inesti¬ 
mable. 

pt  our  various  fighting  planes  a^such, 
it  may  be  simply,  acknowledged  that 
Our  aircraft  industry  as  a  whole  has 
^traduced  aircraft  to  the  various  needs 
of  combat  which  have  well  and  effec¬ 


tively  done  the  job  for  Which  they  wdfe 
designed. 

On  the  job  itself,  the  men  who 
commanded  the  Air  Force  and  the 
pitots  who  flew  the  Republic  F-84 
Thunderjet  have  told  us  that  the  F-84 
in  fact  and  deed,  firmly  established 
its  right  to  the  name  by  which  it 
became  affectionately  known — the 
workhorse  of  the  air. 

The  fighter-bomber's  role  as  an  inter- 
dktor  did  as  much  as  any  other 
single  weapon  to  keep  the  Chinese 
hordes  off  the  back  of  our  ground 
troops.  No  single  vehicle  of  defense 
played  a  more  effective  part  in  throt¬ 
tling  enemy  supply  lines  at  the  source. 
The  Thunderjet  slugged  it  out  at  hilltop 
level,  completed  its  manifold  missions 
and  brought  its  pilots  home,  though 


(Destroyed  and  Damaged)* 


200.807  BUILDINGS  4.846  GUN  POSITIONS 

2,317  VEHICLES  167  TANKS 

10,673  RAIL  CUTS  LOCOMOTIVES  J/flV 

3,996  RAIL  CARS  S88  BRIDGES  4!!!zn3n2!!(!!it 

221,798  FLIGHT  HOURS^i^f^ 

^  Official  Statistics,  U.  S.  Air  Force,  as  of  June  1,  1953 


And  so  what  lies  ahead?  Out  of  Korea  we  have  again  learned 
the  lesson  that  air  power  is  peace  power  and  the  airplane  has 
again  demonstrated  that  air  supremacy  is  a  vital  factor  in 
the  economy  of  those  who  would  remain  free. 

Presently  more  than  four  thousand  F-84  Thunderjets  have 
been  delivered  and  are  in  operation  with  our  U.  S.  Air  Force 
squadrons  abroad  and  at  home  .  .  .  more  than  a  thousand  of 
them  in  the  squadrons  of  our  allies  in  nine  countries  of  the 


North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

The  newest  member  in  this  dynasty  of  rugged  fighter  fame 
...  the  new  F-84F  THUNDBtSTREAK ...  is  now  coming  off 
the  line  and  will  be  delivered  to  these  allied  forces  in 
increasing  numbers.  The  Thunderstreak's  longer  range, 
greater  fire  power  and  faster  speeds  will  offer  added 
assistance  in  the  preservation  of  peace  the  world  around. 
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BE  CAREFUL  ANG! 

IN  the  comparatively  brief  history  of  the 
.\merican  Newspaper  Guild  there  have 
been  some  unhappy  experiences  which  should 
serve  as  warning  signs  and  promote  compro¬ 
mise  in  Seattle  where  the  Times  has  been 
suspended  since  July  16  by  a  Guild  strike. 

Not  many  years  ago  in  Philadelphia  a  har¬ 
assing  Guild  contract  which  called  for  high 
wages  (in  those  days)  and  prevented  reduc¬ 
tion  in  staff  was  primarily  responsible  for  the 
demise  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
Not  long  after  that  a  lengthy  Guild  strike 
brought  about  the  sale  and  suspension  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record.  In  a  comparatively 
short  span  of  time  Philadelphia’s  daily  news¬ 
paper  field  was  cut  from  five  to  three  with  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  job  opportunities 
for  Guildsmen  and  other  newspaper  workers. 

This  experience  was  not  remote  as  far  as 
Seattle  is  concerned.  A  seven-month  Guild 
strike  in  ’37-’38  closed  down  the  Seattle  Star 
which  is  no  longer  published.  It  wasn’t  the 
Guild  strike  that  killed  off  the  Star,  But  it 
didn’t  do  it  any  good.  It  was  sufficiently 
weakened  so  that  three  months’  suspension 
by  a  printers’  strike  at  the  end  of  ’45  just 
about  delivered  the  “coup  de  grace.”  Adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  contracts  were  so  dis¬ 
rupted  by  then  that  the  paper  closed  about  a 
year  and  a  half  later. 

Seattle  now  has  two  dailies  (only  one  of 
them  publishing  currently)  whereas  it  used  to 
have  three. 

At  the  start  of  the  strike  on  July  16,  the 
Times  management  offered  to  submit  the 
wage  issue  to  arbitration.  The  Guild  did  not 
respond.  Again,  two  weeks  later,  manage¬ 
ment  renewed  its  arbitration  offer  in  a  full- 
page  advertisement  in  the  other  paper.  Still 
no  word  from  the  Guild. 

The  Guild’s  refusal  to  arbitrate  the  para¬ 
mount  issue  of  wages  probably  means  the 
union  is  not  sure  of  its  ground.  If  the  Guild 
sincerely  felt  its  members  were  being  under¬ 
paid  and  that  management  offers  of  increases 
were  insufficient,  it  need  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  arbitration.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  strike  is  designed  to  extract  more  from 
management  than  the  Guild  actually  feels  is 
justified,  then  it  wouldn’t  want  to  arbitrate. 

Strikes  are  an  economic  waste  and  accom¬ 
plish  nothing — especially  if  they  interrupt  the 
manufacturing  process  or  cause  suspension  of 
publication.  No  one  gains  anything.  Either 
they  are  settled  by  compromise  or  when  one 
or  the  other  side  is  brought  to  its  knees. 

Bringing  a  newspaper  to  its  knees  by  a 
crippling  strike  brings  dire  economic  reper¬ 
cussions.  We  feel  sure  the  Guild  does  not 
want  to  do  this  in  view  of  past  history.  The 
only  sensible  course — aside  from  a  compro¬ 
mise  at  the  bargaining  table — is  to  arbitrate 
the  issues  which  will  give  justice  to  both 
parties  while  the  paper  continues  to  operate 
and  union  members  continue  to  draw  pay. 

ROCK  ISLAND  BOMBING 

THREE  members  of  the  ITU  now  on  strike 

against  four  Quad  City  newspapers  have 
been  arrested  and  charged  with  the  bombing 
of  automobiles  and  other  property  of  non¬ 
strikers  in  Moline. 

A  statement  from  ITU  vigorously  denounc¬ 
ing  violence  is  called  for.  Silence  may  indi¬ 
cate  it  is  countenanced. 


Faith  without  works  is  dead. — Janies,  II; 
20. 


POSTAL  RATES 

WE  ARE  glad  that  Congress  deferred  action 
on  the  proposal  for  increased  postal  rates 
and  didn’t  rush  headlong  into  a  subject  on 
which  it  has  inadequate  information. 

The  $100,000  joint  Congressional  study  of 
this  subject  should  be  making  some  progress, 
if  not  completed,  when  Congress  next  con¬ 
venes.  That  will  give  the  lawmakers  some 
information  on  which  to  proceed. 

We  are  disturbed  at  the  currency  given  the 
smear  work  “subsidy”  in  relation  to  second- 
class  rates.  Even  some  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers,  which  have  scarcely  any  mail  circula¬ 
tion  and  therefore  little  to  lose,  have  repeated 
the  charge  and  said  editorially  the  rates 
should  be  increased  because  they  don’t  want 
any  government  subsidy. 

The  Post  Office  claims  the  second-class 
category  doesn’t  pay  its  own  way  and  charges 
therefore  that  the  press  is  getting  a  free  ride 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers.  Let’s  find 
out  what  part  of  the  so<alled  press  is  not 
paying  its  way;  let’s  find  out  how  realistic  is 
the  alleged  deficit  of  second-class  mail. 

We  can  concede  that  “free  in  county”  dis¬ 
tribution  is  a  free  ride.  That  is  almost  a 
historical  concept  of  mail  distribution  that 
legislators  have  feared  to  change.  Maybe  it 
should  be  changed.  But  aside  from  that, 
there  are  thousands  of  publications  under  the 
“press”  classification  that  ride  second-class 
at  a  lower  rate  than  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  How  much  of  a  deficit  do  they  cause? 

In  addition,  hundreds  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  weigh,  bundle,  and  transport  their 
mail  circulation  at  their  own  expense  to  local 
Post  Offices  for  distribution.  The  only  han¬ 
dling,  and  the  only  cost,  undertaken  by  the 
Post  Office  is  that  of  actual  delivery  by  men 
on  established  routes  who  would  do  the  work 
even  if  there  were  no  second-class.  In  many 
cases  these  newspapers  and  magazines  never 
.see  the  inside  of  a  Post  Office  building. 

In  the  name  of  efficiency  and  economy  the 
Post  Office  on  August  1  installed  a  new 
method  of  determining  bulk  weight.  It  places 
the  responsibility  on  the  publisher,  subject 
only  to  checking  by  the  Postmaster,  for 
weighing  and  zone  classification.  It  is  supposed 
to  speed  up  handling  of  second-class.  It  also 
means  the  publisher  will  now  do  what  the 
Post  Office  used  to  do.  An  expense  for  one 
and  a  saving  for  the  other. 

Let’s  get  the  facts  straight  before  consider¬ 
ing  the  proposed  42%  increase  in  second- 
class  rate.  It  looks  to  us  like  the  publishers 
are  doing  most  of  the  Post  Office  work,  ex¬ 
cepting  actual  delivery,  right  now. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  PAY 

THE  granting  of  severance  pay  by  employers 
and  the  payment  of  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  by  state  governments  have  brought  a 
collision  that  seems  to  have  wrecked  the  origi¬ 
nal  concept  of  unemployment  relief. 

In  California  the  governor  refused  to  sign 
a  bill  which  would  have  barred  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  payments  during  periods  cov¬ 
ered  by  severance  pay.  The  bill  sought  to 
legalize  a  ruling  under  which  the  State  Un¬ 
employment  Commission  since  1949  has  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  benefits  during  periods  covered 
by  severance.  About  20  cases  appealing  the 
Commission’s  ruling  are  pending  in  the  courts, 
which  may  have  been  one  reason  why  the 
governor  declined  to  sign  the  legislation.  It 
has  also  been  stated  that  the  governor  be¬ 
lieves  severance  is  part  of  an  agreement  with 
employers  and  not  to  be  classified  as  unem¬ 
ployment  pay. 

Newspaper  unions  opposed  the  measure 
crediting  its  passage  to  newspaper  “lobbyists.” 

As  we  remember,  and  as  we  still  believe, 
unemployment  compensation  was  and  is  de¬ 
signed  to  help  financially  the  unfortunate 
people  who  are  out  of  work  and  have  ho 
other  source  of  income.  Its  main  purpose 
is  to  keep  these  people  from  becoming  public 
charges — to  help  people  to  help  themselves. 

It  seems  incongruous  to  us  that  labor  unions 
or  anyone  else  would  insist  on  a  system  of 
both  severance  pay  and  unemployment  pay 
which  would  compensate  an  unemployed  per¬ 
son  at  a  higher  rate  than  those  gainfully  em¬ 
ployed. 

We  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe 
that  unemployment  insurance  should  go  only 
to  those  people  who  need  it — those  who  are 
out  of  work  and  have  no  other  income. 

SUMMER  SLUMP 

WE  could  never  understand  the  reason  for 

the  “Summer  slump”  in  advertising.  Word 
apparently  got  around  a  long  time  ago  that 
the  world  takes  a  holiday  in  the  Summertime. 
So  advertisers  have  assumed  that  people  stop 
living,  eating,  breathing,  buying. 

Something  is  at  last  being  done  to  correct 
the  erroneous  impression.  The  Bureau  of 
Advertising  some  time  ago  released  newspaper 
circulation  figures  showing  there  is  no  slump 
in  newspaper  buying  during  July  and  August. 
If  all  newspapers  would  hit  the  subject  hard 
from  now  on  maybe  we  could  correct  the  mis¬ 
conception. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  read  the  newspapers 
to  see  that  babies  continue  to  be  born  in  the 
Summer,  people  are  married,  life  goes  on 
with  vacations  thrown  in.  There  isn’t  any 
slump  in  eating — perhaps  a  change  in  tastes 
or  habits.  People  still  buy  and  wear  clothes 
and  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  life.  And  even  with 
the  grossest  exaggeration,  even  if  everyone 
went  out  of  town  for  a  two-week  vacation 
(which  doesn’t  happen),  there  would  still  be 
80%  or  more  of  the  market  left  at  home. 

We  think  many  advertisers  are  making  a 
big  mistake  in  allowing  their  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  plans  to  be  interrupted  by  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  two-month  hiatus.  In  two  months  a 
customer  has  plenty  of  time  to  forget  one 
product  and  try  another.  It  took  a  lot  of 
advertising  to  get  that  customer — a  little  more 
during  the  Summer  might  keep  him. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


James  W.  Sasser,  Baton  Rouge 
correspondent  for  the  United  Press 
Association,  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Interstate 
Progress  at  Logansport,  La.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  the  wire  service  he 
served  on  the  staff  of  the  now  de¬ 
funct  Southwest  Citizen  in  Lake 
Charles,  La.,  and  the  Baton  Rouge 
(La.)  Morning  Advocate. 


H.  H.  Hammond,  publisher  of 
the  Leonard  (Tex.)  Graphic,  has 
been  named  commander  of  the 
Loflin-Preddy  Post  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion. 


Ethan  C.  Crane  has  been 
named  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Lancaster  (Ohio)  Eagle  -  Gazette. 
He  has  previously  worked  on  the 
Lebanon  Western  Star,  Wilmington 
News-Journal,  Dayton  Journal  and 
Miami  Gazette,  all  in  Ohio. 


Earle  W.  Stamm,  president  of 
the  New  London  (Conn.)  Day, 
has  been  named  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Hartford  Bank  &  Trust 
Co. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Walter  A.  Parker  has  been 
named  circulation  manager  of  the 
McMinnville  (Ore.)  Daily  News- 
Register. 


Francis  M.  Hensley,  former 
retail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Nevada  (Iowa)  Journal,  has  joined 
the  ad  staff  of  the  Dubuque  (Iowa) 
T  elegraph-Herald. 


Darlene  Fields  has  joined  the 
advertising  sales  staff  of  the 
Pendleton  (Ore.)  East  Oregonian. 


Paul  Block,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  has  been 
named  to  the  Chilean  Iodine  Edu¬ 
cational  Bureau’s  award  commit¬ 
tee  which  each  year  recognizes 
outstanding  research  in  the  field 
of  therapeutic  application  of  io¬ 
dine.  The  committee  is  appointed 
by  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
.^ociation. 


Ferdinand  Mendenhall,  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  co-publisher  of 
the  Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  News,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Planning  Commission  by  Mayor 
Norris  Poulson, 


M.  William  Casey,  a  member 
of  the  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star-Journal 
advertising  staff  for  seven  years, 
has  joined  the  retail  advertising 
staff  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  and  Register-Republic. 


editorial  page.  Horace  Hood,  III, 
formerly  city  editor,  has  been 
named  assistant  managing  editor. 


Gordon  McDowell  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Longview  (Wash.) 
Daily  News  as  an  advertising  sales¬ 
man.  He  is  a  recent  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Washington. 


Robert  L.  Jones,  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Vallejo 
(Calif.)  Evening 
News,  assistant 
business  m  a  n  a  - 
ger  of  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.) 

Examiner  and  as¬ 
sistant  publisher 
of  the  Salem 
(Ore.)  Capital 
Journal,  has  been 
named  assistant 
general  manager 
of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News. 


Marianne  O’Regan  has  been 
put  in  charge  of  women’s  pages  on 
the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Eward  Carberry,  who 
continues  as  amusements  editor. 
Mary  Linn  White  and  Pat  Hanna 
have  joined  the  women’s  depart¬ 
ment. 


Dave  Grace,  with  the  display 
department  of  the  Burbank  (Calif.) 
Daily  Review  for  the  past  three 
years,  has  joined  the  display  staff 
of  the  Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  News. 
He  replaces  Fred  Stichweh,  who 
has  transferred  to  the  Reseda  of¬ 
fice  of  the  News. 


E.  B.  Blackburn,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Murfreesboro 
(Tcnn.)  News  Journal,  has  joined 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal. 


Jones 


Lloyd  Brown,  graduate  of  San 
Jose  State  College  who  had  re¬ 
porting  experience  on  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bay  area  newspapers,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Valley  Times,  North  Hollywood, 
Calif. 


William  Stewart  has  resigned 
as  advertising  manager  and  sports 
writer  for  the  Dallas  (Ore.)  Op¬ 
timist,  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Fort 
Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  American. 


Eiler  Rub j erg  has  joined  the 
wire  desk  of  the  Madison  (Wis.) 
Capital  Times.  He  was  formerly 
state  editor  of  the  Freeport  (111.) 
Journal  Standard. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Jerry  Gengler,  former  state 
editor  of  the  Dixon  (Ill.)  Evening 
Telegraph,  has  been  named  city 
editor  of  the  Morris  (Ill.)  Herald. 
He  succeeds  William  Snyder, 
who  resigned  to  enter  conservation 
work  in  Wisconsin. 


Moses  J.  Newson,  1952  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  Lincoln  University 
school  of  journalism,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  reporter  to  city  editor 
of  the  Tri-State  Defender  at  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. 


James  MacLean,  formerly  with 
the  United  Press  and  West  Coast 
dailies,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
McMinnville  (Ore.)  Daily  News- 
Register. 


Paul  Molloy,  former  reporter 
for  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  and 
contributing  editor  of  Time  mag¬ 
azine,  has  joined  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal  handling  gen¬ 
eral  assignments. 


J.  M.  Orndorff,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times, 
has  been  appointed  editor  of  the 


Peter  Mygatt  has  been  named 
city  editor  of  the  Ely  (Nev.) 
Times. 

{Continued  on  page  40) 


Has  everything  it  takes  to  score! 


HIT  or  MISS 


By  Ryan 


—  And  "everything"  includes: 
Chuckle-packed  situations  involving 
every  sport,  in  1  or  2  column  panels, 
6  times  weekly,  including  adventures 
of  "Louello"  twice  weekly!  It  holds 
sure  lure  for  pros  and  amateurs, 
stars  and  dubs,  participants  and 
spectators  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages  .  .  .  will  promote  regular 
reader  traffic  on  any  page  you 
choose.  Send  for  samples  today- 
see  how  this  lively  panel  can  help 
you! 

CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 


211  W.  Wicker  Drive,  Chicago  6 
Harry  B.  Baker,  Generai  Manager 
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220  East  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17 


Named  as 


Most-appealing  f  emale  personality 
Outstanding  TV  personality 
Most-eharming  woman  in  TV 
Woman  of  the  year  in  "TV 
Best  dressed  in  TV 


for  your  readers,  Faye  Emer¬ 
son  writes  about  TV  and 
radio: 


•  Personalities 

•  Intimate  news  flashes 

•  Current  and  new  shows 


THE  STORY  BEHIND  THE 
VIEW'ER'S  SCREEN! 


As  vivacious  and  lively  as 
Faye  herself! 

Starting  early  in  September. 
3  columns  a  week. 

Approximately  600  words 
each. 


Phone,  wire,  or  write  for 
gam  pies  and  rates 


Personal  York 

continued  from  page  39 


transferring  to  the  Journal’s  New 

York  City  office  as  associate  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  .  . 


By  Trent 


David  Goldschmidt,  bridge  edi-  G^lagher  has  joined  the 

tor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  Albuquer- 

has  been  elected  president  of  the  /oujnaL 

Connecticut  Bridge  Association.  daniel  Francis  Clancy.  Spring- 

Harley  Key  has  resigned  as  (Ohio)  Sun 

sports  editor  of  the  Dubuque  reporter,  has 
(Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald  to  join  ap^inted 

the  staff  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  at  Denver,  Colo.  Mitch  ^ 

Milavetz,  a  1951  graduate  of  the  V*  ^  Foun- 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  for-  ^  ^ 

mer  sports  editor  of  the  DeKalb  c.w^„, 

(111.)  Daily  Chronicle,  succeeds  Simon  KosTER, 

him  as  the  Telegraph-Herald’s  ^  ° 

sports  editor.  chief  of  the  New 

^  ^  ^  York  bureau  of 

A  L  .  .  Aneta  (Nether-  rionrv 

ALBraT  Clark  has  been  named  jands  and  Indo- 

//  “ews  agency)  for  the  past 

Afreet  Journa/.  He  sue-  nine  years,  is  returning  to  Europe 
cecds  Joseph  E.  Evans,  who  is  this  month.  He  will  head  a  new 
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Th*  OUtH  PMitknf  and  Jdrtrtistrp 
Ntmtfattr  im  Amirita 
•fc  •n»  h«»  been  merted  The  Joarnaliat, 


department  of  the  Dutch  news 
agency,  covering  various  aspects  of 
European  integration. 

e  e  e 

Herbert  W.  Cheshire  has  been 


“In  the  wintertime  it’s  cooler  and  I  can  find  my  theaters  without 
reading  a  road  map.” 


With  whki  i^Th;  Jonnuiut.  «ERBERT  w.  CHESHIRE  has  been  Walter  Paschall,  veteran  Ouorterlv  ChristODher 
wu^thedjMe^^M^i^;  Newapepetdo^  named  manager  of  the  Knoxville,  Georgia  newspaper  and  radio  re*  k  _  j_  ii»a% 

Utor  ft^^Uaher,  Dcccm^  7, 1801;  Adrer-  Hnded  Press  bureau,  re-  porter,  has  been  appointed  direc-  Awards  AtO  Mado 

jtinfcFdknannr  1, 1925.  Titlta  Patentad  and  Placing  WILLIAM  J.  Fox,  who  was  tor  of  publicity  and  promotion  for  Christopher  Awards  for  the  sec- 

eSST*  PuMSKTc^rTiS^  ^ntly  transferred  to^U. P.’s  New  WSB  and  WSB-TV,  of  the  Atlanta  ond  quarter  of  1953  have  been 

Eonoa  a  Puaiuaan  Co.,  Im. —  f  has  Newspapers,  Inc.  He  once  wrote  given  to  Marguerite  Higgmv^A^ew 

Jaiin  worked  in  Atlanta  and  Miami  U.P.  a  farm  column,  “Back  to  Earth,”  York  Herald  Tribune  correspon- 

~  CtnxrJ  ^iif/ii ^'la  -  bureaus.  Jqp  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal.  dent;  Cloyd  Sweigert,  San  Fran- 

Savatceath  PVw,  TimMTower  *  cisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle  cartexm- 

4a»d  St.  awl  Bro^w«,  N«W  Yofk  N.  Y  K  WT  ar  aa  t  ist;  Scott  Long,  Minneapolis 

■Rr-tfMOS^  ara.  3066  They  Are  Now  V-  M^rrcHELL,  for^j  (Minn.)  ond  mw  cartoon- 

^BBT  u.  Bbowk  gJltor;  JnouB  H.  ^  *  newspaipcr  itself,  the 

PpwwT  Bbitil,  Herbert  C.  Morton,  formerly  appointed  public  rela-  york  Daily  Mirror. 

Jvs  .Co*"""*  on  th«.  ctaff  rtf  c/  \  tions  associate  at  Illinois  Institute  _  _  ___  _ _ . 


EDITOt  a  PuauuBB  Co. 
Jaiin  WaioBT  Baotm 
_ Prtsidmt 


Sa»aBte«th  Floor,  Tiowt  Tower 
died  St.  aad  Broadwar,  New  York  36^  N.  Y 
7V//MM#/* 

■RyaatfM062.  306O064.  3066  and  3066 


nmaar  u.  Baoww,  B^tior;  JaaouB  H. 
ktamatimt  BUttr;  Dwiowt  Bbitbi., 


worked  in  Atlanta  and  Miami  U.P, 
bureaus. 


a  farm  column,  “Back  to  Earth," 
for  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


_ a.vi TTJr.  AACMcni  lYiuKiuiM,  lormcny 

Eiwiji,  Ebwih  Rmoll,  ftmmts;  Rmut  b,  Staff  of  the  St,  Paul  (Minn.) 


S.SWII6  KOBBBT  B.  wa..  V *»‘«**‘*» /  p  Xdh/^Kfii^irtov  r'hi/'aort  Rpfnre  Thc  winners  are  designated  to 

Cr.mi,y  of  mSou  «h"il  °oWnf  Mllch.ll  «?ivc  bronze  Chriaopto  n«- 

^/rarrh  Umattn  jawar  HaaLarr,  LUrmum.  yn»ve«ity  ot  Minnesota  school  of  ^  nolice  and  court  renortcr  dalhon  for  their  works  which  re- 

^I^T.Wa;.  WJi,Lr;  Laaca  Lt,„.  journalism,  has  b^n  named  assis^  the  Civ  Newf  Bureau  fleet  the  God-given  talent  that  can 

pPuiPiia^'utS^  wi"  L.’  *ant  professor  and  re^arch  editor  ®  be  exerted  by  one  individual  in  the 

jAaBin,  Art—Cafy—Cnaaiar;’  AauBE  Amos  Tuck  School  of  busi-  *  ♦  ♦  literary  and  entertainment  fields,” 

S.  McBmp.,  ness  administration  at  Dartmouth  James  B.  Daniels,  until  recently  according  to  a  statement  by  Father 

"•  wj”:  University.  ^  ^^^ber  of  the  faculty  of  the  James  Keller,  director. 

■ - 1 _ .  t,  o  „  ,  ,  school  of  law  at  the  University  of  ■ 

/I Jd  ’^^UMMER,  formerly  Oregon,  has  opened  his  own  offices  ^ 

HEtrapoiiwn  0828,  0826,  (fes.  at  Dallas,  Ore.,  where  he  will  be  PNNA  SGCietary 

V  -5**  f«"d»a  Guaraaut  W  (Mo.)  Star-Times,  \s  now  public  Dallas  representative  for  the  5a/em  PrtB-n  amh  Ore  The  nost  of 

A*nAni  BUi^J^lfartkhlukHa»Avt.,Cki-  relations  manager  for  Hiller  Hell-  fOrc  t  Canital  Journal  He  is  a  Portland,  Ore.  the  post  o 

TeL  STatc  1MS98-M.  Gioaoi  A.  coDters  Palo  Alto  Calif  7  (Ure.)  Capital  Journal.  Me  is  a  jg^^etary  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 

‘'^•o^Alto,  CaUf.  z  former  newspaperman.  Newspaper  Assocition,  which  has 

niiaJMal^a  karaau,  Ida  domauniai  Tnut  Caair  riviwnpii  /.HWrtr  rtf  .h-  been  Unfilled  since  the  resignation 

Su.,  PkUaAtipkia  3,  p  CRaig  CAMPBELL,  editor  of  the  a  few  months  ago  of  Walter 

g^T^Ituahou*  ^4682.  jo..„  w.  Pans  (Ark.)  Express  has  been  In  the  Mlhtaiy  SeiVlCe  p  b^er.  has  been  fiUed,  effective 

l/j.,  Efp„SS°  and  fn'foTmatton  -  *“*■  '•  A-*™ 

Division.  ’  '"fo'n-ation  ^  Maj.  KATHgoN.  SimL,^p.blU  r.Ut.om 


rarvu  caan  aaatrtutnt  KtamnUatm:  Du«- 
taw  ^  Scott,  Saiu  2,  Ptnlkaujt,  Milb  BUt., 
Sf*  <•  Tef.  GArfidd  1-7960;  297$ 

TfffiT*  ^  Antflrt  5.  Tet  DUnkirk 
o”4151« 


Division  .n.o.n.auuu  ^Iaj.  Katherine  Stlo-L,  public  has  been  labor  relations  manager 

a  a  a  information  officer  of  the  Tennes-  for  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 

Dan  Desmond  former  snorts  Military  District  and  former  for  the  last  three  years.  Prior  to 
feature  writer  for  the  Ch^aeo  reporter  for  the  Muskogee  (Okla.)  that  he  was  with  the  Industrial 
fill  I  AZlrPrnn  Phoenix  and  Times-Democrat,  was  Relations  Bureau,  California  News- 

presented  with  the  Third  Army  paper  Publishers  Association,  with 


Oju.:  ALLaa  baubrow.,  (HI)  American  has  ioined  Na-  Phoenix  and  1  imes-uemocrat,  wis  Keiaiions  Bureau,  ^aiiiornia 
L.71TNtP^^^  Caart,  iiuswM  BiU.  presented  with  the  Third  Army  paper  Publishers  Association,  wit 

T.  . .  Certificate  of  Achievement  at  re-  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles. 


>aru,  Fraiui,  Editor,  G.  Laroelaa^  48,  Hc  relations  firm. 

At«iu«  de  Parit,  VineeanM  (^oe).  vopiet  ♦  * 

«  Eottoe  a  PuauiBEB  are  available  at  the  a,  c 

American  InformatKio  Service,  20,  nie  Duphoc,  ALBERT  W.  COOTE,  former  re- 

P^e  (ler),  France.  _  _  porter  for  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 

aarwr  Member  Andit  Bureau  of  Cireulttiona  rnurnnt  einH  mr 


tirement  ceremonies  recently. 


Maj.  John  B.  Barron,  former 


Rose's  Memoirs 

Chicago  —  Louis  H.  Rose,  who 


New  York  City  newspaperman,  has  ri,^nP^' TriS 

6  mo.  average  net  paid  to  Dec.  31. 1952.10.052  cial  assistant  in  GOVERNOR  Lodge’s  been  assigned  to  the  Sixth  Air  recently  retired  as  Chicago  Trib- 

wSl?reS?.ifre7?e.r”‘’'!!^..“.8r«%  executive  Rescue  Group,  Pepperell  Air 


Taje  renewal  for  7  year* . 81 .69% 

For  Subteription  Rate*  *ee  Page  2. 


Bfaee*  Time  Time*  Time*  Time*  Time* 
Ipg.  3460  3390  3366  3335  3300 


Force  Base,  Newfoundland. 


Bill  Burns,  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  assignment  re- 


Htm.  260 
Kpg.  146 

H|«.  06 

pg.  65 


aide  to  the  governor.  Force  Base,  Newfoundland.  memoirs  for  early  publication. 

♦  *  ♦  They  will  be  entitled  53  Years  a 

Bill  Burns,  former  sports  edi-  *  *  *  Newsboy,”  covering  Mr.  Rose’s  cir- 

tor  and  general  assignment  re-  Bert  D.  Hochman,  night  city  oulation  career  which  began  July 
porter  for  the  Brawley  (Calif.)  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  4,  1900,  on  the  Chicago  American, 

News,  has  joined  the  public  rela-  Eagle,  has  been  appointed  a  second  when  William  Randolph  Hearst 

tions  staff  of  Pacific  Telephone  in  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Re-  first  entered  the  Chicago  newspa- 

Los  Angeles.  serve.  per  field. 
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Stewart  Newlin 
Buys  Wellington 
(Eon.)  News 

Sale  of  the  Wellington  (Kan.) 
Daily  News  and  the  Sumner  Coun¬ 
ty  Weekly  News  to  Stewart  New¬ 
lin  of  Topeka,  who  helped  direct 
the  Eisenhower  publicity  in  the 
last  election,  was  announced  by 
John  W.  Berkebile,  editor  and  co¬ 
owner,  and  Harry  E.  Valentine  and 
Mrs.  Grace  Valentine  Martyn, 
partners. 

Mr.  Newlin,  a  veteran  Kansas 
newspaperman,  took  possession 
Aug.  1.  The  purchase  price  wm 
not  disclosed.  Mr.  Valentine  is 
publisher  of  the  Clay  Center 
T  im  es-D  ispatch . 

Mr.  Newlin’s  career  includes 
positions  on  the  Arkansas  City 
Daily  Traveler,  Shawnee  (Okla.) 
News-Star  and  Garden  City  Tele¬ 
gram.  He  was  with  the  Associated 
Press  in  Kansas  City  and  Topeka. 
He  later  was  publicity  director  of 
the  Kansas  State  Highway  Com¬ 
mission  and  then  was  executive 
secretary  to  the  governor  of 
Kansas. 

•  •  * 

Stan  and  Mel  Opotowsky  of 
New  Orleans  have  purchased  the 
Bay  St.  Louis  (La.)  Sea  Coast 
Echo,  founded  in  1891.  Stan  Opo¬ 
towsky,  who  has  worked  for  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  and 
the  United  Press  in  New  York 
and  Denver,  will  be  the  paper’s 
fourth  editor.  The  younger  broth¬ 
er,  who  worked  on  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  Pittsfield  (Mass.) 
Eagle  and  U.  P.  while  in  college, 
will  be  business  manager  of  the 
weekly  newsaper. 

*  «  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McDon¬ 
ald  of  Reedsport,  Ore.,  have  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  publish  a  weekly 
newspaper  to  service  the  Empire, 
Charleston  and  Cape  Arago  areas, 
to  be  called  the  Charleston- 
Empire  Builder.  Mr.  McDonald 
currently  is  employed  on  the 
Reedsport  Port  Umpqua  Courier. 
Mrs.  McDonald  has  worked  on 
the  Roseburg  (Ore.)  News-Review, 
North  Bend  (Ore.)  News  and  has 
had  five  years  of  advertising  ex¬ 
perience  in  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
agencies. 

*  •  • 

The  Omro  (Wis.)  Herald,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  P.  K.  Williams  of  Plym¬ 
outh,  Wis.,  from  F.  A.  Siebensohn, 
who  published  it  throughout  the 
last  35  years. 

*  *  * 

Carl  A.  Nossaman,  formerly  of 
Denver,  is  the  new  owner  of  the 
Surface  Creek  News,  published  at 
Cedaredge,  Colo. 

*  •  • 

The  Roselle  (N.  J.)  Spectator, 
a  weekly  paper  found^  in  1917, 
has  been  sold  by  David  Kurtz, 
editor  and  publisher  for  six  years, 
to  Orrin  A.  Griffiths.  The  pur¬ 
chaser  also  owns  part  of  the  Rah¬ 


way  (N.  J.)  News  Record.  Theo¬ 
dore  Koch  of  Freehold,  N.  J.,  has 
been  hired  as  editor.  Mr.  Koch 
formerly  was  associated  with  the 
Freehold  Transcript  and  the  New 
Jersey  Courier,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

*  «  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Kletzing, 
who  recently  sold  the  Independence 
(Ore.)  Enterprise,  which  they  pub¬ 
lished  for  14  years,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Carlton  (Ore.)  Carl- 
ton-Yamhill  Review  from  Clif! 
Ziegler  and  Mrs.  Ella  Ziegler,  who 
will  retire. 

■ 

2  Ohio  Morning 
Newspapers  Merge 

Ironton,  Ohio — ^The  new  Iron- 
ton  Courier  and  the  recently  re¬ 
vived  Ironton  Daily  News,  the  two 
morning  newspapers  in  this  Ohio 
River  community,  merged  last 
week. 

Starting  with  the  first  issue  Aug. 

2,  the  papers,  with  a  reported  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  ateut  10,000, 
appeared  as  the  Ironton  News- 
Courier. 

Elarl  L.  Sampson,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Courier,  which  began 
publication  June  22,  is  general 
manager  of  the  new  company,  the 
Ironton  Publishing  Co.  The  News- 
Courier  will  be  published  in  the 
new  Courier  plant.  Founded  54 
years  ago,  the  News  suspended 
publication  for  a  time  recently  but 
resumed  three  months  ago  under 
new  management. 

Ironton,  population  15,851,  also 
has  an  evening  newspaper,  the 
Tribune. 

■ 

Daily  Goes  Weekly 
In  Levittown,  Pa. 

The  Levittown  Daily  Times  an¬ 
nounced  July  31  it  was  going  to 
weekly  publication  on  Thursday. 
"We  will  resume  daily  publication 
in  the  Fall,”  it  was  announced. 
Suspension  was  blamed  on  “not 
enough  advertising  volume  at  the 
present  time  to  continue  daily  pub¬ 
lication,”  according  to  Richard  | 
Thorpe  Lawson,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  who  started  the  daily  April 
1 3.  He  also  owns  a  group  of  week¬ 
lies,  the  Times  Newspapers,  in  the 
Northeast  section  of  Philadelphia. 

Another  paper  by  the  same 
name,  the  Levittown  Times,  has 
been  published  as  a  weekly  by  Ira 
L.  Joachim  since  June  18,  1952. 
(E  &  P,  July  11,  page  14.)  i 

■  ' 

Year  Book  Error  | 

Through  a  printer’s  error  the 
circulation  figures  for  the  Cape 
Cod  (Mass.)  Standard-Times  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  E  &  P  Year  Book 
were  printed  in  light  face  indicat¬ 
ing  the  paper  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
The  newspaper  is  an  ABC  mem¬ 
ber  and  its  evening  circulation 
printed  on  page  72  of  the  1953 
International  Year  Book  Number 
was  13,933,  according  to  the  ABC 
Publishers’  Statement  for  Sept. 
30,  1952. 


THESE  Seattle  Feed  Brekers 
Sell  THIS  EHTIRE  MARKET  . . . 

not  just  I^AMT^nTn 


JOHNSON  LIEBER  COr-SUnil 

National  Brandai  Bonicn’a,  Cncti  Caka  Mix, 
eScH  Sugar,  Lea  tC  Perrina,  Purex,  Wearever 
Aluminum  Foil,  Willapoinc  Oyatcra,  Wilco 
Producta,  Six  O’Oock  Fooda,  Criapic  Mania 
and  candica,  Cary  Maple  Sugar,  Qxo,  Mutual 
Citnia,  etc. 

KELLEY  CURK  CO.— SEATTLE 

National  Branda:  Skippy  Peanut  Butter,  Foenw 
ula  B,  Ball  Broa.  Jara,  Arm  U  Hammer  Baking 
Soda,  Kool-Aid,  Swanaon  K  Sona  Canned 
Poultry,  Sugar  Ripe  Fniiia,  Morton  Salt,  ett. 


ONLY  22.4%  of  Washington  State  Food  Sales  are  made  in  Seattle— 
whereas  78.8%  of  Washington  State  Food  Skies  are  made  in  Greater 
Western  Washington,  the  normal  sales  area  of  Seattle  food  brokers. 


EVERY  DAY  40.3%  OF  ALL  URBAN  FAMIUES,  THROUGH¬ 
OUT  THIS  ENTIRE  AREA  OF  GREATER  WESTERN  WASH¬ 
INGTON.  READ  THE  DAILY  P.-L! 


^4  SEATTIE 

POST-INTELLIGENCER 

RESRESENTEO  HATIORALLT  IT  HEARST  ADVERTtSINO  SERVICE 


i' 
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PROMOTION 


*Name  the  Car*  Contest 
Jet-Motored  Speedster 


a  year  by  the  Tennessean.  Sun-  I 

day’s  paper  carried  pictures  and  •  /  /  \JI 

stories  of  winners  in  this  event.  rt  I  -  yCLl 

Snapshot  contest,  an  annual  - ^ - 

event,  now  in  its  fifth  week.  Sun-  Unused  Photos 


eaA 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

The  Pittsburgh  (F 


day’s  paper  carried  winning  pho-  ^ 

tos  in  magazine  section.  unused  Wirephoto  and  staff  pho- 

So  you  might  as  well  drink  ...  .  ^ 

alone.  Horsley’s  engaged.  tographs?  The  Bangor  (Me-)  f ««  > 

•'  ®  ®  News  uses  its  excess  pictures  in 

,  Y .  two  ways,  each  of  which  has 

Tu  \  brought  favorable  response.  Once 

The  Charleston  {W.  Va.)  Ga-  ^  vveek,  a  book  of  pictures  is  cir- 


Evidently  the  contest  tapped  a 


On  the  Line 


Gazette  certainly  hit  the  jackpot  tremendous  nostalgic  interest  in  bold,  the  wards  of  Bangor’s 

in  the  current  craze  over  old  cars  old  cars.  Book  stq^es  and  libraries  clear  terms  '*'ncn  it  tells  the  news-  Maine  General  Hospital, 

with  a  “Name  the  Car’’  contest  were  besieged.  One  bookseller  paper  story.  Witness  a  full  page  pyg  jjayj  to  make  the 

which  still  has  its  promotion  de-  brought  in  7,000  copies  of  a  $1  published  recent^  by  Promotion  The  book  contains  a  “Get 

partment  gasping  for  breath.  An-  book  on  old  cars,  and  sold  out.  Manager  Ned  Chilton.  ^PY  Well”  message  from  the  newspa- 

gelo  DiBernardo,  the  paper’s  pub-  Libraries  called  for  help  when  enough  to  quote  in  full:  ^  brief  explanation  of  the 

lie  relations  director,  calls  it  “the  their  switchboards  got  jammed.  “Morning,  noon,  night,  nothing  meaning  of  Wirephoto.  Hospital 

most  successful  contest  anyone  pven  the  other  Pittsburgh  pa-  ^  newspaper,  response  has  been  outstanding, 

around  here  has  ever  seen.  pers  were  forced  to  get  into  the  The  primary  purpose  of  a  news-  Each  night  a  picture  board  of  pic- 

Object  of  the  contest  was  to  When  sports  events  were  used  puper  is  news.  The  primary  pur-  tures  attracts  a  crowd  in  front  of 
identify  by  make  and  year  60  as  clues,  the  sports  desks  of  all  of  television  is  the  News  office. 


American-made  automobiles  that  three  papers  were  so  swamped  entertainment,  ^^any  people  dislike 

appeared  one-a-day  in  the  Post-  that  all  three  sports  editors  ran  entertainment  disrupted  by  adver-  News  Lectures 

Gazette.  To  help  contestants,  and  the  answers  to  the  puzzles  in  their  filing-  But  in  newspapers  jwople  difference  between  proper 

also  to  give  the  women  a  chance,  columns.  want  advertising,  people  look  for  publicity  and  free  advertising  will 

each  car  picture  was  accompanied  The  contest,  Mr.  DiBernardo  advertising,  people  welcome  adver-  explained  to  the  newly-elected 


each  car  picture  was  accompanied  The  contest  Mr  DiBernardo  adver 
by  two  puzzfcs.  These,  whon  exSL,  “  as  dreati^d  tising 

solved,  gave  the  year  and  make  good-will  gesture  to  the  automo-  “Ti 


officers  of  PTA  and  Home  Exten- 
“Today,  and  every  day,  the  peo-  gjon  groups  before  Fall  meetings 


of  the  car  shown.  In  addition  to  tjy^  industry.  The  Post-Gazette  pie  of  West  Virginia  buy  92,278  of  the  groups  start  in  Klamath 

sending  in  each  of  the  60  puzzles  bas  led  in  automotive  advertising  copies  of  the  Charleston  Gazette,  Falls,  Ore.  Ruth  King,  club  and 

correctly  solved,  the  contestants  jy  Pittsburgh  for  the  last  six  years,  for  which  they  pay  $2,768.35  per  woman’s  editor  of  the  Herald  and 

had  to  complete  in  25  additional  he  notes.  The  dealers  liked  the  idea  day.  News,  will  meet  with  some  30  of- 

words  the  sentenc^’T  would  Jike  so  much  they  put  up  the  money  “Newspapers  are  the  daily  shop-  fleers  of  each  group  and  explain 
to  own  a  new  car  because  ...  for  the  five  automobile  prizes,  ping  guide  of  the  American  family,  how  to  write  a  news  story  report- 

Dealers  Cooperate  There  were  250  dealers  in  the  Remember,  the  people  of  West  ing  a  meeting  or  announcing  a 

Before  the  contest  started,  the  county  involved  in  the  contest 


day.  News,  will  meet  with  some  30  of- 

“Newspapers  are  the  daily  shop-  fleers  of  each  group  and  explain 
ping  guide  of  the  American  family,  how  to  write  a  news  story  report- 


Before  the  contest  started,  the  county  involved  in  the  contest.  Virginia,  of  their  own  free  will,  meeting  to  come  and  cite  some  of 
Post-Gazette  succeeded  in.  bringing  They  contributed  on  a  pro-rata  spend  over  $1,010,500  a  year  for  the  newspaper’s  requirements. 


in  as  partners  the  county  dealer  basis  dependent  upon  their  share  the  Charleston  Gazette.” 


organizations  of  15  makes  of  auto 
mobiles.  Cars  pictured  in  the  con 


of  total  new  car  sales  in  the  county 

in  1952.  To  bring  them  showroom  the  Bag 


test  ranged  from  the  1953  models  traffic,  circulars  containing  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times 

of  these  15  makes  back  to  the  ^fst  10  and  the  first  20  puzzles  with  an  attractive  booklet. 


260/000  Tornado 
Sections  Distributed 

Worcester,  Mass.  —  More  than 


earliest  dys  of  automotive  his-  were  distributed  through  them,  »The  Story  Behind  Your  Local  260,000  copies  of  the  Tornado 

tory.  The  oldest  car  shown  was  with  window  posters  calling  atten-  £)aiiy  Newspaper.”  Tells  it  well  in  magazine  section  published  by  the 

an  1896  Oldsmobile.  tion  to  them.  brief  text  and  excellent  pictures  ^orcester  Telegram  and  Boning 


tion  to  them. 


The  contest  offered  109  prizes  The  Post-Gazette  is  making  the  gf  Times  people  at  work.  Gazette  have  been  sold.  Copies 

worth  a  total  of  $21,000.  The  first  “Name  the  Car”  contest  available  ( Ar,,  \  Cnrettr-  .=non  mailed  from  the  news- 

five  prizes  were  new  automobile  to  other  newspapers.  Two  papers  paper  offices  alone  to  every  state 

purchase  certificates,  the  first  prize  m  major  metropolitan  markets  in  the  union,  every  province  in 

being  $4,000,  the  fifth,  $2,000.  The  have  already  signed  for  it.  with  nme  nroS-  Canada,  and  more  than  60  coun- 


other  104  prizes  were  appliances. 

To  help  people  get  into  the  con-  Week-End  in  Nashville  nlcipar*course  anT’equipment  "is  i  conducted  by  Walter 

test  after  it  had  started,  the  Post-  It  gets  pretty  hot  in  Nash-  grovided  for  kids  who  don’t  have  Hopkins,  promotion  manager. 
Gazette  distributed  circulars  with  ville  these  Summer  days,  but  if  fu-,,.  This  venr’s  175  nartief-  Addresses  included  such  places 
the  first  10  and  then  with  with  the  you  run  into  Bob  Horsley,  pro-  nants  heat  last  vear’s  125  Tour-  Poussin,  Via 

first  20  puzzles  free.  After  that,  re-  motion  editor  of  the  Nashville  nament  winds  uo  clinic  with  tro-  Calle  Protasio 

prints  of  puzzles  cost  10c  by  mail,  (Tenn.)  Tennessean,  don’t  even  ghies  for  winners  '  Tagle.  Mexico  City  and  even  on 

5c  at  the  Post-Gazette  building,  bother  to  offer  to  buy  him  a  cool-  ",  .  ,  Cl,  Stalingradska  in  Ziemia  Kanez 


two  weeks,  with  golf  pros  provid-  according 

ing  instruction.  Takes  place  at  mu-  ^  ^  conducted  by  Walter 
nicipal  course,  and  equipment  is  ^  Hnnl-ins  nmmotinn  manager. 


nicipai  course  anu  cqmp..ic.u  is  p  Hopkins,  promotion  manager, 
provided  for  kids  who  don  t  have  Addresses  included  such  places 


as  Rue  Poussin,  Paris;  Via 
Fianinia,  Rome;  Calle  Protasio 


5c  at  the  Post-Gazette  building,  bother  to  offer  to  buy  him  a  cool-  winners.  Ul,  Stalingradska  in  Ziemia  Kalicz 

Almost  $3,000  worth  of  reprints  ing  drink.  He’s  just  too  darned  Angeles  (Calif.)  Examine  in  Poland. 

were  sold.  busy.  Just  last  week-end,  for  in-  promotional  cards  The  newspapers  offered  to  mail 

More  than  24,000  completed  en-  stance.  Bob  had  on  his  hands  this  pictures  of  its  advertising  (he  40-page  tabloid  section  to  any 

tries  came  in.  These  kept  the  staff  varied  assortment  of  promotional  Personalizes  the  message,  address  in  the  world  for  20  cents. 


activities: 

Horse  show  and  riding  tourna- 


of  16  judges  busy  for  more  than  activities:  sure-fire  interest  among  those  who  \  total  of  23,000  were  sent  out  on 

two  weeks.  Horse  show  and  riding  tourna-  guy,  helps  introduce  the  this  offer.  Mr.  Hopkins’  survey 

Mr.  DiBernardo  reports  other  ment,  one-day  event  sponsored  for  8“^  who  don  t  know  him.  shows  4,000  went  to  addre.sses  m 

evidence  of  the  excitement  caused  the  second  year  by  the  Tennes-  Wea  has  been  used  successfully  by  Massachusetts.  New  York  was  sec- 
by  the  contest:  sean.  Brought  out  some  of  the  souie  time.  It  s  a  good  g,,^  ^^rith  2,000,  and  California 

Contestants,  eager  to  get  their  state’s  top  equestrians,  and  2,000  third, 

entries  in  ^fore  the  July  4  mid-  fans.  Tk  ■  i  ta  "  J  " 

night  deadline,  caused  a  traffic  jam  Nashville’s  Little  League  had  DnV©-In  Roadors  T  *  I?  *  1 

around  the  Post-Gazette  building,  baseball  fans  out  cheering  the  LaCrosse,  Wis.  —  During  the  J©'  tngine  Display 
Cars  were  lined  up  all  around  the  teams  in  the  big  playoff  games  for  first  five  days  of  operation,  the  Chicago — A  jet  engine,  like  those 
block.  state  honors.  North  Star  Drive-In  Theater  made  used  by  many  Navy  and  Air  Force 

An  interurban  bus  pulled  up  in  Nashville’s  Little  Bigger  League  available  free  copies  of  the  1m  fighter  interceptor  aircraft,  has 

front  of  the  building  and  kept  its  was  also  in  action  in  baseball.  Crosse  Tribune  to  the  first  200  pa-  been  on  display  at  the  Chicago  Tri- 

p^sengers  waiting,  and  cars  be-  Sunday  afternoon  more  than  trons  who  arrived.  Since  then  bune.  The  engine  was  exhibited 

hind  honking,  while  the  driver  ran  12,000  persons  crowded  the  city  copies  of  the  Tribune  have  been  in  Nathan  Hale  Court,  Tribune 


iNasnviiies  i-itiie  League  naa  t  *  f  •  TY*  l 

baseball  fans  out  cheering  the  LaCrosse,  Wis.  —  During  the  J©'  tngine  Display 
teams  in  the  big  playoff  games  for  first  five  days  of  operation,  the  Chicago — A  jet  engine,  like  those 

state  honors.  North  Star  Drive-In  Theater  made  used  by  many  Navy  and  Air  Force 

Nashville’s  Little  Bigger  League  available  free  copies  of  the  1m  fighter  interceptor  aircraft,  hw 
was  also  in  action  in  baseball.  Crosse  Tribune  to  the  first  200  pa-  been  on  display  at  the  Chicago  Tri- 
Sunday  afternoon  more  than  trons  who  arrived.  Since  then  bune.  The  engine  was  exhibited 
12,000  persons  crowded  the  city  copies  of  the  Tribune  have  been  in  Nathan  Hale  Court,  Tribune 


into  the  lobby  to  deposit  his  entry,  park  for  the  weekly  park  concert,  on  sale  at  the  refreshment  stand  Square.  Presented  repeatedly  over 
Ma^y  contestants  traveled  to  which  has  been  sponsored  by  the  at  the  regular  price,  so  early  ar-  a  public  address  system  was  an 


Detroit  to  do  research  on  some  Tennessean  for  17  years  now. 


of  the  later,  more  difficult  puzzles.  Fishing  contest,  sponsored  twice  the  picture  to  start. 


rivals  may  read  while  waiting  for  explantion  of  how  the  Westing- 


house  engine  operates. 
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HERE'S  HOW: 

Sign  up  extra  advertising  from  your  retail  dealers, 

who  are  cashing  in  on  this  amazing  trend  — 
,  Hardware,  Paint,  Building  Supplies,  Wallpaper, 
Work  Clothes,  Power  Tools,  Garden  Equipment, 

Floor  Covering— and  Contractors  tool 


Draw  more  readers  with  the  wide  appeal  of  "Do  It  Yourself" 
to  all  householders  —  owners  and  renters.  The  16  tabloid 

pages  of  bright  features  —  more  than  100  illustratians, 
more  than  50  top  articles,  loads  of  handy  shorts  —  make 
*  1  up  a  practical  handbook  your  readers  will  save  and  use. 

Publish  "Do  It  Yourself"  in  any  form  —  as  a  tabloid  special  section, 
or  in  standard  page  size,  or  serially  in  your  real  estate  or 

home  building  pages  during  September  —  National  Home  Month. 
^  Illustrations  and  cutlines  matted. 


Since  1947  smart  publishers  from  coast 
to  coast  have  used  AP  supplements  to 
gain  more  readers  and  more  advertising. 
This  newest  AP  supplement  is  available 
only  to  AP  members.  Don't  delay,  write 


AP  NEWSFEATURES 

50  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA.  NEW  YORK  20,  N.  Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Need  A  Cameraman? 
See  Steve  Ditzian 


By  James  L  CoUings 


said  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  for 

which  Jimmy  Holt  works  as  a  1*“W  Zit^UlUllU 
staffer,  wrote  “inflammatory  ar-  Ol-—— « 
tides”  about  his  court.  Jr  ICHIS 

Judge  Blackmon  said  that  fol-  I  J  ■ 

lowing  the  broadcast  Mr.  Holt  x  UlJD  XllClUStfY 
took  his  picture  after  being  denied  Ottawa  —  Three  years  ago  a 
permission  to  do  it.  .  „  .  pulp  and  paper  industry  for  New 

“After  we  had  some  words,  he  Zealand  was  only  a  dream,  reports 
said,  the  photographer  cursed  me.  Lesiei-  §.  Glass,  Commercial  Sec- 


I  hit  him.  After  several  ^ople  retary  for  Canada  in  Wellington, 
There's  a  little  guy  on  the  Ber-  I  suppose  the  same  could  be  said  gathered  around,  he  cursed  me  2.  Today  an  industry  able  to 
n  (N.  J.)  Evening  Record  who’s  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  some  more  and  I  struck  him  some  '^ut  75,000  tons  of  newsprint 

an  awfully  good  friend  of  un-  “For  those  photographers  who  more  blows.  He  also  struck  me  36,000*  tons  of  kraft  pulp  a 

employed  newspaper  photogra-  want  to  make  a  little  side  money —  some  more  blows,  breaking  my  y^^j.  jj  becoming  a  reality, 

phers,  if  only  the  powers  that  hire  providing,  of  course,  their  office  glasses.” 
would  realize  it.  will  permit  it — have  several  sug-  Said  1 


The  Tasman  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  which  is  undertaking  the 
venture,  was  formed  by  a  power- 


would  realize  it.  will  permit  it — have  several  sug-  Said  Mr.  Holt:  „  u  •  i,-  iu 

He’s  Steve  Ditzian,  chief  of  the  gestions.  What,  for  example,  would  “After  shooting  the  picture,  1  Coinpany,  whi^  wundertaking  the 
Record’s  photo  staff.  For  several  be  wrong  with  the  photographer,  was  pulling  the  paper  tab  off  my  Y®" 

years  now,  Steve  —  a  miniature  while  on  assignment,  getting  the  film  pack  and  was  looking  down  t  c  oseiy  as- 

bomb  of  energy,  enthusiasm  and  names  of  the  insurance  companies  at  it  when  he  hit  me  just  under  a  ^  «  compa- 

words — has  been  trying  to  act  as  covering  all  the  parties  involved  my  right  eye.  I  said  I  was  just  "'9*'  * AmencM 

liaison  between  cameraman  and  in  an  accident  and  then  contacting  doing  my  job,  then  he  started  in  if'  ana  us  miiea 

publisher,  object  work,  with  no  the  claims  departments  and  saying  on  me  again  and  swung,  grazing  ‘"c  umng  a 

attempt  on  his  part  to  arbitrate  he  has  pictures?  I  stress  the  word  my  face.  At  that  I  started  swing-  ^  capacity  or  40,U00,- 


wages  and  working  conditions. 


assignment.  I  don’t  mean  he  has  ing  to  defend  myself,  and  I  hit 


mill  with  a  capacity  of  40,000,- 
000  board  feet  of  sawn  timber. 

^  far,  throu^  no  fault  of  to  go  out  looking  for  accidents.  him  twice.”  .  There  are  two  distinct  opera- 

Steve’s,  he’s  not  been  too  success-  “it  would  then  be  up  to  him  involved — the  manufacture  of 

ful.  He  has  on  file  75  applications  to  make  his  own  deal,  with  the  Mistaken  Identity  P“’P:  P^Per  and  lumb^  wd  the 

from  capable  photographers  who  usual  price  being  $5  for  a  print.  The  Florida  Supreme  Court  this  o^ratiom.  The  TasmM 

are  either  unemployed  or  want  to  Another  market  would  be  the  law-  week  tossed  out  a  $1,500  damage  f  “  P  ^  ,  Paper  Comply  will  be 
switch  to  greener  shutters.  He’s  yer  for  the  claimant.  It  also  would  award  granted  Frank  Brown  of  complete  charge  of  tJie  nrU 
been  able  to  locate  only  five  of  be  smart  to  keep  accident  nega-  Bartow,  Fla.,  against  the  Miami  ^ision  has^t 

them.  Steve  deserves  a  better  tives  on  file  for  possible  future  Herald  because  the  newspaper  ac-  made  about  tM  second.  The 


break.  He  volunteered  to  under-  litigation. 


cidentally  identified  his  picture  as  stand  is  the  State  Kai^ai^ 


take  this  project,  without  pay,  for  “I’ve  been  talking  in  terms  of  that  of  a  “lottery  king.”  The  Peesf  Reserve  of  some  200,000 
the  National  Press  Photographers  black-and-white  photography.  As  court,  which  identified  him  as  a  9^  mature  pine.  Some  con- 

Association.  Emphasis — it’s  for  for  color — that’s  really  impressive,  .state  attorney,  said  Mr.  Brown  s'ucration  hM  P®®”  given  to  the 

I  had  a  case  where  a  small  boy  “wholly  failed”  to  show  he  suffered  .  Zealand  Forest  Service  tak- 

1  Believe’  was  badly  burned.  The  pictures  more  than  nominal  damage  from  ’“8  over  the  logging  activities. 

About  all  Steve  sets  out  of  it  is  'ver®  black  and  white.  Had  they  the  mistake.  The  paper  had  pub-  Ih^n  turning  them  over  to 

the  title  of  director  or  something  coJor,  I’m  sure  the  juniors  lished  a  retraction  and  an  apology  w!!® 


the  title  of  director  or  something  color,  1  m  sure  the  juniors  lished  a  retraction  and  an  apol 

of  the  free  NPPA  Unemployment  Pave  talked  in  terms  of  for  the  error. 

Bureau.  But  he  Hkes  it  so  much  $50-60,000  for  a  settlement  instead  ■ 

he’s  not  looking  for  compensation.  lesser  sum  they  awarded  HcXVGn  Recxister 

He  pays  for  his  own  stationery,  ^  o  n  ^ 

phone  calls,  stamps  and  telegrams.  *  thoughts  were  conveyed  to  UpenS  Z  DlireaUS 


phone  calls,  stamps  and  telegrams.  *  thoughts  were  conveyed  to 

“I  believe  in  this,”  Steve  says,  a  New  York  City  photo  chief, 
“and  I’m  glad  to  spend  my  own  “It’s  too  much  like  ambulance- 


for  the  error.  P*  followed  by  refores- 

I  tation  almost  immediately  to  main- 

T>  •  ^ain  the  40-year  cycle  which  would 

New  Haven  Register  perpetuate  the  forest  for  future 

Opens  2  Bureaus  p9{p  ““  ,  ... 

The  forestry  operations  will  con- 
New  Haven,  Conn. — The  New  verge  on  Murupara  on  the  edge  of 
Haven  Register,  which  publis^s  tj,e  forest,  and  the  Tasman  mills 


_ A*.  *  !_•  Ml.  ••  1  ---O - »  X -  OlIU  UlC  1  Odliiau  llllua 

time  and  money.  All  I  want  is  the  chasing,  he  said.  We  have  a  afternoon  and  Sunday  morning  3je  to  be  built  near  To  Teko 

man  responsible  for  hiring  photog-  house  rule  against  it  here,  and  if  editions,  has  completed  organiza-  some  34  miles  away  There  were 

raphers  to  get  in  touch  with  me.  an  attorney  comes  around  here  tion  of  two  news  bureaus  in  the  several  reasons  for  the  choice  of 

He  should  specify  what  he  desires  looking  for  pictures,  we  tell  him  Naugatuck  and  Connecticut'  Val-  Oiis  site  and  one  of  them  will  un- 

^  ley  areas,  with  teletype  news  print-  doubtedly  make  the  Tasman  mill 

can  match  his  wants  in  our  NPPA  sides,  the  photographer  is  apt  to  be  ers  linking  the  branches  with  the  unique  in  the  annals  of  oaoer- 

..  .  . ""P-  city  room.  m7ing-hot  springs  will  pro^de 


“By  hiring  through  us,  he’ll  get  pling  the  staff. 


When  both  sides  were  presented  sonia,  serving  the  Naugatuck  Val-  steam  required  for  the  orcrations 

There  you  are,  Mr.  Hirer,  to  an  out-of-town  photographer,  igy,  under  supervision  of  Howard  ^  _:ii\  located  in  th^eo-ther- 

Steve s  your  man.  he  said,  “Hell,  I  do  it  all  the  time.  a.  Webb:  and  Deeo  River,  serving 


The  bureaus  are  situated  in  An-  the  high  pressure,  super -heated 


Ambulance-Chasing? 


he  said.  Hell,  Ido  It  all  the  time.  A.  Webb;  and  Deep  River,  serving  mal  region  and,  simply  by  drilling 
Just  this  morning,  the  city  editor  the  Connecticut  Valley,  directed  by  ^  hole  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
told  me  to  go  down  to  a  garage  Harry  W.  Chard.  Mr.  Chard  is  a  ^team  can  be  tapped.  Th?  steam 


Bert  Thill,  a  counselor  for  an  and  make  a  shot  of  a  car  for  a  former  city  editor  of  the  Register,  ^ 


insurance  company  in  New  York,  lawyer. 


Har9ld  W.  Helfrich,  state  edi-  d^ve  the  turbines  for  producing 


was  saying  on  the  train  the  other  “I  asked  the  editor  who  pt  the  tor,  will  supervise  area  news  in  gigctric  energy.  This  will  mean  a 
night  that  photographers  might  be  b'U-  He  said  to  me,  ‘1  don’t  want  general  for  the  newspaper.  Plans  saving  of  several  hundreds  of  thou- 
missing  a  good  bet.  to  know  anything  more  about  it.  for  setting  up  the  new  bureaus  sands  of  dollars  in  coal  costs  alone. 


missing  a  good  bet.  to  know  anything 

“I  mean  on  accident  pictures,”  Just  don’t  tell  me.’ 
he  said.  “That’s  his  atti 


How  come? 


Just  don  t  tell  me.  were  arranged  by  Walter  B.  Mills,  ..  1  . 

“That’s  his  attitude  on  these  Sr.,  circulation  manager,  and  P’9"‘ 

extra-curricular  things,  and  it’s  not  Charles  T.  McQueeney,  managing  ^rcial  pr^uction,  prob^y  m  Oc- 


“Well,”  he  said,  “our  company  uncommon  through  the  state.  The  editor.  '  *  "  "  1^55,  it  will 

handles  at  least  100  cases  a  month  bosses  know  you  take  insurance  ■  produce  sufficient  newsprint  for  all 

where  pictures  are  vitally  impor-  jobs,  but  they  don’t  want  to  hear  r’l-rtwe  of  New  Ze^and’s  needs  and  pro- 

tant.  It  so  happens  we  have  one  about  it.”  CathollC  PreSS  GrOWS  vide  a  surplus  to  be  sold  to  Au- 

photographer  in  Brooklyn  and  The  1953  edition  of  the  Catholic  ^fralia  and  the  South  Pacujc 

Queens  who  supplies  us  with  the  Pxinchlest  Press  Directory  has  been  distrib-  Islands.  A  new  town, 

pictures  we  need.  That  is,  for  our  A  photographer  and  a  judge  uted  to  national  advertisers  and  ^  -ii 


The  1953  edition  of  the  Catholic  ^fralia  and  the  South  Pacffic 
Press  Directory  has  been  distrib-  Islands.  A  new  town,  Onepu,  with 


pictures  we  need.  That  is,  for  our  A  photographer  and  a  judge  uted  to  national  advertisers  and  an  miiim  p^uiai^  01  j,.^  auu 
office.  This  photographer  has  his  exchanged  blows  in  Nashville  this  their  agencies  by  the  Catholic  P^’obably  6,000,  will  be  bui 

own  setup.  He  doesn’t  work  for  a  week,  and  each  is  convinced  the  Press  Association.  Circulation  fig-  ^®  ®  ®‘J®' 

paper.  other  doesn’t  rate  a  go  against  ures  show  the  Catholic  press  In  time  it  is  expected  that  this 


“But  it  seems  to  me  there’s  a  Marciano. 


reaches  more  than  19,500,000  sub-  development  will  become  New 


market  here  that  hasn’t  been  Juvenile  Court  Judge  D.  F.  scribers — an  increase  of  2,500,000  Zealand’s  fourth  most  important 


tapped  by  news  photographers,  and  Blackmon,  in  a  radio  broadcast,  since  1952. 


industry. 
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Phil  Butler,  The  Scranton  Times 

Phil  Butler 
started  winning 
national  photo 

awards  in  1943,  - 

while  he  was  ' 

still  in  high  " 

school.  He’s"  ' 

been  winning 
them  ever 
since.  In  1945, 
won  a 
to 
the 

Institute  of 

Technology.  In  1948,  he  won  top 
awards  in  the  8th  Army  Photo  Con¬ 
test  in  Tokyo. 

When  Phil  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Scranton  Times  in  1950,  he  contin¬ 
ued  on  his  prize-winning  way,  and 
has  won  AP  awards  in  both  sports 
and  spot  news  divisions. 

The  action-packed  shot  on  this 
page  is  typical  of  Phil’s  work.  He 
pushes  in  as  close  to  his  subject  as 
he  can  get  and  then  stops  the  action 
right  at  its  peak.  Shots  like  this 
call  for  split-second  timing  and  a 
dependable  camera.  Phil  has  both 
— the  swift  judgment  of  a  bom 
photographer  and  a  rugged  Pace¬ 
maker  Speed  Graphic. 

“Believe  me,”  Phil  savs,  “you  just 
can’t  beat  a  Speed  Graphic  for  action 
shots  ...  or  anything  else  for  that 
matter.  I  use  mine  on  all  my  assign¬ 
ments — sports,  news  ,  feature — and 
it  delivers  the  goods  every  time.” 
That’s  whv  the  Graphic  is  the  favor¬ 
ite  of  93.7%  of  press  photographers. 

The  great  work  that  Phil  and  the 
other  Scranton  press  photographers 
have  done  with  their  Graphics  has 
brought  this  comment  from  James 
T.  Hanlon,  Mayor  of  Scranton.  “In 
my  official  capacity,  I  have  a  great 
opportunity  to  observe  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  work  of  you  press  photo¬ 
graphers.  And  I  think  that  yon 
fellows  have  made  a  great  contribu¬ 
tion  to  your  newspapers  through  the 
excellence  of  vour  work  and  the  high 
standards  which  vou  maintain.” 


fhil  latler's  "Football  Floyor  Stoads  oa  Hood"  it  a  woaderfal  tribato  to  tho 
Foceaiokor  Speed  Graphic's  depeadobility.  The  picture  wot  selected  os  "Ficture 
of  the  Week"  by  LIFE.  October  27.  1952. 


roll  of  120  color  film  on  one 
assignment.  He  changed  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  items  he  was 
photographing  as  well  as  the 
background  and  exposures  several 
times  between  the  different  shots. 
This  gave  his  editor  a  wide  choice 
of  transparencies  all  with  a  good 
image  size,  and  the  cost  was  al¬ 
most  negligible.  He  also  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  his  normal  lens 
was  of  fairly  long  focal  length  for 
the  2*/^  image  size.  It’s  a  thought 
that  you  might  consider  in  your 
roll  film  holder  on  his  4x5  Graph-  work.  It’s  certainly  a  lot  less 
ic.  He  pointed  out  the  many  expensive  to  experiment  with  roll 
conveniences  of  shooting  an  entire  than  with  sheet  color  film. 
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Here's  looking 
al  you  . . .  by 
Bob  Garland 
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RADIO  AND  TV 

Streibert  Named 
To  Head  U,  S. 
Information 

Washington  —  Theodore  Streib¬ 
ert,  former  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  and  president  pf  New  York 
City  radio  station  WOR,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  new 
United  States  Information  Agency. 

Mr.  Streibert  has  recently  been 
in  Germany  as  consultant  to  Am¬ 
bassador  Conant  in  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner’s  office  of  public  affairs, 
which  operates  radio  station  RIAS 
in  Berlin  and  the  German  daily 
newspaper,  Die  Neue  Zeitung. 
President  Eisenhower  requested 
Mr.  Streibert  to  leave  his  overseas 
posts  to  assume  direction  of  the 
new  information  agency. 

During  May  Mr.  Streibert  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  survey  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  information  facilities  in 
Europe  in  connection  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  reorganization 
plan  for  the  new  information 
agency.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Radio  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  U.  S.  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Information  since  1949, 
recently  serving  as  acting  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee. 

The  new  USIA,  which  began 
operations  Aug.  1,  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  controversial  Voice  of 
America  as  well  as  all  other  over¬ 
seas  information  programs  of  the 
government. 

FCC  Actions 

In  an  action  taken  July  10  but 
not  released  until  this  week.  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission¬ 
er  John  C.  Doerfer  granted  the 
petition  of  WTAG,  Inc.,  Worce¬ 
ster,  Mass.,  to  dismiss  without  prej¬ 
udice  its  application  for  UHF 
Channel  20  in  Worcester.  WTAG, 
Inc.,  is  wholly  owned  by  the 
Worcester  Telegram  Publishing 
Co. 

The  FCC  this  week  denied  the 
appeal  of  Allentown  Broadcasting 
Corp.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  against  a 
decision  authorizing  the  Easton 
Publishing  Co.  to  construct  a  new 
AM  station  in  Easton,  Pa. 

Television  of  Sheboygan,  Inc.,  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press,  filed 
notice  of  withdrawal  of  its  appli¬ 
cation  for  the  TV  frequency  as¬ 
signed  to  Sheboygan  by  the  FCC. 

Covey  Named  in  Canada 

Donald  Covey  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  editor  of  Press 
News,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  radio  and 
television  subsidiary  of  Canadian 
Press.  He  will  assist  general  man¬ 
ager  C.  B.  Edwards  in  developing 
news  services  for  broadcasting. 
Mr.  Covey  joined  Canadian  Press 
in  1936  at  Halifax,  and  has  been 
at  CP  bureaus  throughout  Eastern 
Canada  and  at  New  York. 


Washington  T-H 
Makes  Exec 
Staff  Changes 

Washington — Changes  in  the 
executive  staff  of  the  Tintes- 
Herald,  effective  Aug.  1,  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Col.  R.  McCormick, 
editor  and  publisher. 

William  C.  Shelton  is  relin¬ 
quishing  his  duties  as  general  man¬ 
ager  but  will  continue  on  a  part- 
time  and  advisory  basis.  He  will 
also  continue  as  a  director  and 
treasurer  of  Washington  Times- 
Herald,  Inc. 

Mr.  Shelton  requests  the  change 
to  have  more  time  for  leisure  and 
personal  interests.  He  began  as  cir¬ 
culation  manager  31  years  ago  and 
has  held  the  positions  of  business 
manager,  treasurer  and  general 
manager  in  recent  years. 

Col.  McCormick  announced  the 
appointment  of  W.  Frank  Gate- 
wood  as  business  manager.  Mr. 
Gatewood  will  also  continue  as 
advertising  director.  Thomas  R. 
Furlong,  managing  editor;  Charles 
A.  Corcoran,  circulation  director, 
and  Mr.  Gatewood  will  report  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  publisher. 

■ 

Heads  INS  Bureau 

Seymour  Berkson,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Jeremy  F.  Main  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  INS  Mexico  City  bu¬ 
reau.  Mr.  Main,  who  has  been 
covering  a  Latin-American  run 
with  the  INS  Washington  bureau, 
succeeds  Manuel  R.  Morris,  who 
is  leaving  INS  to  devote  himself 
to  a  private  business  undertaking. 
Mr.  Main,  a  Princeton  University 
honor  graduate,  is  an  American 
citizen,  although  he  was  born  in 
Buenos  Aires.  A  U.  S.  Army  vet¬ 
eran,  Mr.  Main  served  six  months 
on  the  Tokyo  news  desk  of  the 
Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes.  For  a 
brief  period,  he  was  a  Stars  and 
Stripes  war  correspondent  in 
Korea. 

■ 

Parade  Adds  One 

Beginning  Sept.  6,  the  Sunday 
Courier  and  Press  (Evansville, 
Ind.)  will  start  distribution  of 
Parade,  the  Sunday  Picture  Maga¬ 
zine.  Tbis  brings  Parade’s  circul- 
lation  up  to  5,410,882.  With  this 
addition.  Parade  now  is  the  only 
syndicated  Sunday  magazine  dis¬ 
tributed  exclusively  in  30  of  its  37 
markets. 


New  Officers 
Are  Named 
In  Bangor 

Bangor,  Me. — Anson  Beaver  of 
Larchmont,  N.  Y.,  has  been  elected 
by  the  directors  as  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  Penob- 
•scot  Publishing  Co.,  which  pub- 
lisbes  the  Bangor  Evening  and 
Sunday  Commercial. 

Bennett  H.  Fishier  of  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J.,  associate  publisher 
of  the  Commercial,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors,  a  newly  created  post. 
James  D.  Ewing  of  Bangor,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Commercial,  succeeds 
Mr.  Fishier  as  president  of  Penob¬ 
scot  Publishing  Co.  and  continues 
as  its  treasurer. 

Mr.  Beaver,  50,  has  been  a  busi¬ 
ness  consultant,  corporation  execu- 
tive  and  professional  accountant 
He  is  married,  and  has  two  daugh¬ 
ters.  After  15  years  in  all  phases 
of  accounting  work  with  Arthur 
Anderson  &  Co.,  R.  G.  Rankin  & 
Co.,  and  Loomis,  Suffem  and 
Fernald,  Mr.  Beaver  became  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Consolidated  Railroads 
of  Cuba.  In  that  capacity  he  served 
as  chief  financial  and  accounting 
officer  of  the  parent  company  and 
five  subsidiaries  and  affiliates,  in¬ 
cluding  railroad,  bus  and  sugar 
operations. 

Following  a  shift  in  control  of 
the  key  ^ban  company,  Mr. 
Beaver  became  vicepresident  and 
treasurer  of  William  G.  Pittman 
Co.,  Inc.,  of  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

He  left  the  Pittman  firm  to  set 
up  his  own  practice  as  a  consultant 
to  small  business.  Included  among 
his  clients  were  two  newspapers, 
an  advertising  agency,  a  food 
broker,  and  manufacturers  of  tex¬ 
tiles.  electrical  parts  and  chemicals. 

Mr.  Beaver  has  been  active  in 
civic  affairs  in  Larchmont.  He  has 
served  both  the  Community  Chest 
and  Red  Cross  in  many  capacities. 
He  has  also  been  prominent  in 
church,  educational  and  fraternal 
organizations. 

Mr.  Fishier  has  been  an  officer 
of  the  Commercial  since  March, 
1952.  He  will  continue  to  be  active 
in  policy  matters  as  chairman  of 
the  board.  He  owns  several  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Ridgewood,  N.  J., 
area,  and  is  an  officer  and  director 
of  the  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal, 
New  Jersey’s  oldest  newspaper. 

Mr.  Ewing  has  been  co-publisher 
and  later  publisher  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  since  1946.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  that  capacity  as  the  direct¬ 
ing  head  of  the  business,  with  Mr. 
Beaver  in  charge  of  its  operations. 
■ 

Groat  Estate 

C  I  N  c  I  n  N  A  T  I — Entire  unesti¬ 
mated  estate  of  Carl  D.  Groat, 
editor  of  the  Post,  who  died  July 
26,  has  been  left  to  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Ethel  R.  Groat.  The  will 
dated  Jan.  29,  1945,  and  filed  in 
Probate  Court  here  Aug.  3,  named 
Mrs.  Groat  executrix. 


Chapman  UpDeGraff 

Columbus  (Ga.) 

Papers  Promote  4 

Columbus,  Ga.  —  Retirement 
and  promotions  affecting  five  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Ledger-Enquirer 
Company  were  announced  by 
A.  H.  Chapman  Sr.,  company 
president. 

O.  L.  Randall,  assisUnt  busi¬ 
ness  manager  in  charge  of  credits 
and  personnel,  will  retire  after 
more  than  30  years  with  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  newspapers. 

Duncan  L.  Chapman,  local  dis¬ 
play  advertising  manager,  was 
named  to  succeed  Mr.  Randall  as 
assistant  business  manager.  He  will 
be  in  charge  of  credits  and  will 
organize  a  modem  and  enlarged 
personnel  department. 

Linus  A.  UpDeGraff,  national 
advertising  manager  and  promo¬ 
tion  director  was  advanced  to  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  a  new  position, 
in  which  he  will  supervise  lowl, 
classified,  and  national  advertising 
departments. 

Sam  Behar,  classified  manager, 
was  named  local  display  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  succeeding  Duncan 
L.  Chapman. 

Robert  Turner,  representative  of 
the  local  display  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  was  made  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  promotion 
director,  succeeding  Mr.  UpDe¬ 
Graff. 

■ 

Bolivia's  El  Diario 
Half  Century  Old 

L\  Pa2,  Bolivia — ^Bolivia’s  oldest 
newspaper,  El  Diario,  will  cele¬ 
brate  its  5()th  anniversary  in  April 
next  year  with  not  only  new  me¬ 
chanical  equipment,  but  new  ideas. 

According  to  Jorge  Carrasco  V. 
and  Miario  Carrasco  V.,  general 
manager  and  managing  editor  of 
the  paper,  one  of  the  unusual  as¬ 
pects  of  the  month-long  celebration 
will  be  a  nationwide  cultural  con¬ 
test  which  is  already  in  operation. 

The  paper  is  already  preparing 
an  anniversary  edition,  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  run  more  than  140  pages. 
During  its  50  years  of  existence, 
the  newspaper  has  been  the  victim 
of  many  changes  of  government, 
always  maintaining  an  independent 
attitude. 

El  Diario  has  arranged  to  pur¬ 
chase  new  equipment  including  a 
Speed  Rotary  Press,  which  will  be 
installed  in  time  for  the  anniver¬ 
sary  edition.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  with  Stanley  Ross  4 
Co.,  Ltd.,  of  New  York  to  install 
the  new  equipment  this  year. 
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DR.  W.R.G.  BAKER  REPORTS  ON 
FACTS  ABOUT  COLOR  TELEVISION 


Editor’s  Note:  Dr.  W.R.G.  Baker 
is  Vice  President  and  General  Man¬ 
ager,  General  Electric  Co.,  Electronics 
Park,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  He  is  also 
Chairman,  Na¬ 
tional  Television 
System  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  Chairman, 
RTMA  Television 
Committee.  In  this 
article  Dr.  Baker 
explains  Color  TV 
in  uncomplicated 
terms  and  makes 
Dr.w.R.G.B«ker  predictions  on 
matters  of  vital  interest  to  the  entire 
industry.  For  additional  covies  of 
this  report  write:  Section  648S-8, 
General  Electric  Company,  Electron¬ 
ics  Park,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


When  Will  Color  TV 
Reach  the  Market? 

Any  timetable  depends,  of  course, 
on  one  fundament^ — official  FCC 
approval  of  the  NTSC  Color  sys¬ 
tem  and  when  this  might  come.  The 
NTSC  has  concluded  its  technical 
work  and  has  petitioned  the  FCC 
to  adopt  the  technical  transmission 
standards  for  commercial  color  tele¬ 
vision  broadcasting.  Even  if  lengthy 
FCC  hearings  are  held  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  NTSC  system  to  be 
approved  by  March  1,  1954. 

If  this  should  happen,  we  think 
we  can  safely  predict  that  some 
Color  programs  would  be  available 
in  key  city  markets  shortly  there¬ 
after  and  that  Color  programs,  on 
networks,  might  be  available  in 
many  local  markets  certainly  by 
the  middle  of  1954. 

Color  tube  output  by  Mar.  1, 
1954  would  attain  a  monthly  rate 
of  2,000  to  4,000  tubes.  If  this  is 
accomplished,  one  or  more  Color 
TV  models  will  be  included  in  the 
Fall  line  of  many  manufacturers. 
Available  quantities  will  be  limited 
but  there  should  be  enough  receiv¬ 
ers  to  permit  the  public  to  compare 
Color  TV  with  Black  and  White 
reception.  Total  Color  television  re¬ 
ceivers  in  1954  will  probably  be  less 
than  1%  of  the  industry’s  set  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  entire  year.  It  can 
be  expected  that  these  Color  re¬ 
ceivers  will  cost  $800  or  more  each. 

How  Does  Hie 
NTSC  Color  System  Work? 

The  great  asset  that  the  NTSC 
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system  contributes  is  this — every 
Black  and  White  receiver  ever  sold 
.  .  .  every  set  sold  this  year,  next 
year  or  five  years  from  now,  will 
continue  to  give  its  full  measure  of 
service  for  every  dollar  of  coot, 
without  added  expense  or  any  deg¬ 
radation  of  performance. 

First — the  NTSC  system  fulfills 
its  primary  function:  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  excellent  pictures  in  full 
color  to  color  receivers.  The  detaU 
of  these  images  is  equal  to  mono¬ 
chrome  telecasts.  In  chromatic 
quality,  the  color  television  images 
match  or  excel  color  movies. 

Second — it  fulfills  compatibility 
requirements.  It  reproduces  the 
program  on  B&W  receivers,  pro¬ 
ducing  images  that  are  virtually 
indistinguishable  from  those  pro¬ 
vided  by  standard  monochrome 
telecasts.  No  receiver  modification 
is  required;  in  fact — no  adjustments 
are  needed  except  as  required  for 
present-day  operation. 

Reception  has  been  checked  by 
transmissions  over  channel  4  in 
N.  Y.,  channel  3  in  Philadelphia, 
and  channel  2  in  Syracuse.  Reports 
from  viewers  are  overwhelmingly 
favorable.  Many  say  that  Color 
broadcasts,  viewed  in  Black  and 
White  on  today’s  TV  receivers,  are 
superior  in  pictorial  quality  to  reg¬ 
ular  broadcasts.  This  is  not  imagi¬ 
nation  since  the  broadcaster’s  equip¬ 
ment  “spruced  up’’  for  color  pro¬ 
grams,  actually  can  do  a  better  job 
of  rendering  the  shades  of  gray. 

A  standard  B&W  transmitter 
sends  out  two  signals,  one  carrying 
the  picture,  the  other  the  sound. 
The  picture  signal  is  produced  in 
the  camera  which  views  the  scene 
in  full  color  and  transforms  it  into 
shades  of  gray.  Thus,  the  camera 
removes  the  “color”  aspect. 

In  transmitting  a  full-color  image, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  miss¬ 
ing  elements  of  hue  and  saturation. 
In  the  NTSC  system,  these  are 
transmitted  by  a  third  signal, 
known  as  the  color  carrier,  fitted 
into  the  channel  between  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  sound  signals. 

This  principle  is  well  suited  to 
compatible  operation  of  mono¬ 
chrome  receivers.  It  is  merely  nec¬ 
essary  so  to  arrange  the  transmis¬ 
sions  that  monochrome  receivers 
respond  only  to  the  monochrome 
signal.  Color  receivers  are  designed 
to  accept  and  use  both  signals. 

No  basic  changes  are  required  in 
the  existing  FCC  regulations  gov¬ 


erning  standard  broadcasting  be¬ 
yond  tightening  of  tolerances  which, 
in  effect,  improves  the  performance 
of  present  receivers  and  making  a 
minor  addition  to  the  synchronizing 
pulse.  To  these  regulations  must  be 
added  a  group  of  supplementary 
standards,  which  set  up  the  color 
signal,  specify  its  frequency,  and 
outline  the  techniques  by  which  hue 
and  saturation  values  are  trans¬ 
mitted. 

On  April  14,  1953,  this  NTSC 
system  was  formally  demonstrated 
to  the  Wolverton  Committee  and 
to  the  Industry  on  April  16,  1953. 
It  was  acclaimed  highly  successful. 

A  television  transmitter  broad¬ 
casting  a  monochrome  signal  will 
accommodate  the  Color  signal  with¬ 
out  basic  change.  Precautions  nec¬ 
essary  to  insure  satisfactory  mono¬ 
chrome  transmission  are,  in  general, 
the  only  precautions  necessary  to 
insure  proper  Color  transmission, 
although  misadjustment  will  be 
more  objectionable  in  the  picture 
when  transmitting  color. 

A  transmitter  which  will  take 
Color  signals  from  the  network  will 
probably  be  required  to  utilize  an 
additional  piece  of  equipment 
known  as  a  stabilizing  amplifier  to 
insure  the  adequacy  of  the  received 
synchronizing  pulw.  This,  fortu- 
natdy  is  a  simple  and  inexpensive 
piece  of  equipment  and  could  be 
supplied  quickly  to  any  station  then 
on  the  air  with  Black  and  White. 

What  Will  Color  Mean 
to  TV  Programs? 

Limited  Color  programs  will  be 
on  the  air  generally,  on  a  national 
basis,  in  the  last  half  of  1954.  Dui> 
ing  1955  that  number  will  gradually 
increase. 

Color  alone  cannot  make  a  good 
program  out  of  a  poor  one.  This  has 
been  proved  in  the  motion  picture 
industry.  It  has  been  31  years  since 
full  color  movies  have  been  avail¬ 
able,  yet  today  monochrome  movies 
are  still  the  backbone  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Many  B&W  pictiues  continue 
to  be  the  box  office  hits,  while  many 
“color”  films  are  among  the  “flops”. 

The  cost  of  programming  repre¬ 
sents  a  real  economic  problem.  Color 
will  add  to  these  costs — of  this, 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  How  many 
advertisers  will  consider  that  Color 
will  add  enough  “sell”  to  their  pro¬ 
grams  to  justify  these  extra  costs? 


Color  will  add  little  to  the  basic 
entertainment  value  of  most  of  the 
highly  popular  shows  on  television 
today — the  situation  comedies;  the 
prize  fights,  and  wrestling  matches; 
the  newscasts  and  most  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  plays.  However,  some  programs, 
like  the  variety  shows,  will  be 
greatly  enhanced. 

Are  the  Broadcasters 
Ready  for  Color? 

Signals  have  been  satisfactorily 
transmitted  over  the  Telephone 
Company’s  networks.  Their  engi¬ 
neers  have  taken  a  very  active  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  NTSC,  and  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  NTSC 
proposal. 

These  two  factors  mean  that  a 
Color  program  originated  at  a  net¬ 
work  key  station  and  put  on  the 
network,  could,  for  a  minor  capital 
investment  and  at  practically  no 
extra  operating  expense,  be  taken 
off  the  network  and  re-broadcast  by 
any  local  station. 

Thus,  color  programs  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis  could  be  available  a  few 
months  after  thesystem  is  approved. 

It  is  in  the  Color  television  studio 
that  the  most  extensive  changes  will 
be  required.  A  three-tube  camera 
initially  will  be  used,  although  de¬ 
velopment  now  intensivelyi  under¬ 
way,  may  result  in  a  single  camera 
tube  which,  if  successful,  will  mate¬ 
rially  reduce  the  bulk  and  complex¬ 
ity  of  the  Color  camera. 

The  signal  from  the  camera  is 
directed  to  a  system  of  rack  mounted 
equipment,  where  the  signal  is  dis- 
seicted  and  each  of  the  signal  com¬ 
ponents  is  then  optimized  and  dealt 
with  individually.  At  this  point, 
also,  the  special  synchronizing  pulse 
is  generate.  From  this  equipment 
then,  there  is  delivered  a  complete 
signal  which  is  ready  to  modulate  a 
standard  transmitter  or  to  be  fed  to 
the  networks. 

Enough  studio  gear,  much  of  it 
now  only  in  prototype  stages,  is 
available  to  equip  at  least  several 
key  network  stations.  This  equip¬ 
ment,  however,  could  be  used  to 
put  a  small  percentage  of  Color 
programs  through  the  networks  in 
parallel  with  the  standard  Black 
and  White  programs.  And,  as  we 
see  the  situation,  that  is  exactly 
what  we  may  expect. 
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New  Bedford  S-T  Motto: 
*Sports  Instead  Courts* 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


(First  of  Four  Articles) 

A  SIX-TIME  winner  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association’s  annual  newspaper- 
boy  promotion  award  for  papers 
in  the  40,000-to-75,000  circulatioh 
bracket,  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times  earns  the  lead-off 
position  in  this  series  covering  the 
programs  of  the  winning  news¬ 
papers. 

We  are  indebted  to  J.  J.  Kelle- 


homes  and  plays  annually  at  the 
New  Bedford  Kiwanis  Club’s  an¬ 
nual  outing  for  crippled  children. 
High  spot  of  the  band’s  eight-year 
career  came  in  August,  1948, 
when  the  S-T  group  was  selected 
to  play  the  memorial  services  for 
Bidje  Ruth  at  Braves  Field  in  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Plenty  of  Ba.seball 
Most  successful  feature  of  the 
sports  program  is  the  Standard- 


her,  Standard-Times  circulation  di-  Times  boys’  baseball  league  which 


rector,  for  the  information  about 
his  consistently  stellar  program  that 
is  planned  and  supervised  by  the 
circulation  department  with  a  min¬ 
imum  of  outside  help. 

“As  a  newspapeiboy,  my  son 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  culti¬ 
vate  honesty,  courtesy  and  tact 
while  earning  his  own  money,’’ 
wrote  a  mother  of  a  Standard- 
Times  carrier.  She  might  have 
added  that  as  a  S-T  newspaperboy, 
her  son  beneifitted  immeasurably 
from  a  broad  program  of  recrea¬ 
tional  activities  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  at  least  one  outside  interest 
for  each  of  the  1,000  carriers. 
Activities  range  from  a  newspa¬ 
perboy  band  to  hobby  classes  and 
organized  leagues  in  ba.seball,  bas¬ 
ketball  and  ping-pong. 

The  program  began  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1^5,  with  a  40-piece  S-T 
newspaperboy  band.  This  is  still 
the  most  important  single  activity 
and  is  direct^  by  Joseph  Cloutier, 
New  Bedford  musician.  The  band 
rehearses  two  hours  each  week 
and  has  become  a  fixture  at  local 
sports  events  and  community  func¬ 
tions. 

The  band  gives  frequent  con¬ 
certs  at  hospitals  and  orphan 


lich  includei 
Metro's  ideo.insplrine 
COPY  DIGEST  with  eoch 
issue.  Write  us  or  ask  our  repre¬ 
sentative  to  show  you  these  ether 
proven  linage  building  services: 

Metre  Newspaper  Service 
Fashion  Review  Service 
Greater  Sales  Service 
Metro  Jewelry  Service 
Metre’s  Super  Food  Service 

.  .  .  And  many  other  supplemen¬ 
tary  services  that  mean  PLUS 
BUSINESS  for  your  newspaperl 


METRO 


80  Madison  Ave. 
New  York  16.  N.  Y. 


functions  from  mid-June  until 
early  September.  Participation 
runs  as  high  as  175  boys  di¬ 
vided  into  teams  representing  the 
divisions  of  the  circulation  area. 
The  two  top  teams  play  a  little 
“World  Series”  at  the  end  of  the 
season  and  leagues’  outstanding 
players  are  named  to  an  All-Star 
team  which  plays  other  teams  in 
the  same  age  group. 

In  its  short  history,  the  baseball 
program  has  produced  varsity  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  New  Bedford  high 
schools  and  last  year  graduated  a 
player  into  the  ^ston  Red  Sox’s 
farm  system. 

The  basketball  league  is  run 
along  the  same  lines  as  baseball, 
using  the  New  Bedford  Boys’  Club 
court  for  league  games  and  for 
home  games  with  outside  quintets. 
The  annual  ping-pong  tourney  and 
winter  swimming  classes  complete 
the  sports  program.  The  athletic 
program  was  given  national  recog¬ 
nition  in  March,  1950,  by  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Sports  Journal,  featuring 
the  S-T  circulation  department 
motto:  “Keep  a  boy  in  Sports 

and  he  will  stay  out  of  the 
Courts.” 

During  July  and  August  the 
Standard-Times  carriers  compete 
with  boys  from  Tabor  Academy,  a 
naval  prep  school  in  Marion, 
Mass.,  12  miles  from  New  Bed¬ 
ford.  Boys  from  each  city  and  sub¬ 
urban  district  are  allowed  one  full 
day  at  the  academy  where  approxi¬ 
mately  75  newspaperboys  each 
week  are  given  the  full  privileges 
of  the  school.  Baseball,  swimming, 
boating  and  tennis  are  enjoyed. 
Keen  rivalry  exists  between  the 
carriers  and  the  students  in  ath¬ 
letic  competition. 

In  the  hobby  field,  the  circula- 
i  tion  department  features  different 
activities  which  have  sufficient  in- 
!  terest  to  warrant  such  programs. 
Outstanding  is  the  Stamp  Club, 
four  members  of  which  were  pic- 
'  tured  on  the  cover  of  Mekeels 
,  Weekly  Stamp  News,  Feb.  27 
issue. 

Hobbyists  among  S-T  newspa¬ 
perboys  exhibited  painting,  clay 
models,  radios,  military  insignia. 


woodwork,  model  planes,  boats 
and  trains  at  the  local  YMCA 
Hobby  Show.  A  similar  exhibit 
was  arranged  by  the  Standard- 
Times  during  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Week. 

“The  circulation  department 
feels  the  entire  program  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  better  type  of  news¬ 
paperboy”  said  Mr.  Kelleher.  “He 
is  better  behaved  because  he  has 
oportunity  to  let  off  steam  on  the 
baseball  diamond  and  basketball 
court  and  happier  because  he  has 
outside  interests.  The  appeal  for 
fair  play  and  good  sportsmanship 
embodied  in  the  sports  program 
and  the  appeal  to  special  talents 
in  other  activities  pay  dividends 
in  better  service  to  subscribers  and 
better  newspaperboy  relations  with 
the  Standard-Times.” 

Evidence  that  the  program  ac¬ 
tually  is  helping  to  make  better 
Americans  can  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  S-T  boys  are  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  nearly  every  worthy  local 
fund  campaign,  including  Commu¬ 
nity  Chest,  Cerebral  Palsy,  the 
Jimmy  Fund  drive  for  cancer  re¬ 
search  and  the  sale  of  U.  S.  Sav¬ 
ings  Bonds. 

“Our  activities  keep  the  parents 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
trying  to  do  the  right  thing  for 
their  sons,”  added  Mr.  Kelleher. 
“As  an  example,  at  least  10  par¬ 
ents  were  substitutes  for  their  sons 
on  June  22  when  our  band  went 
on  an  all-day  trip  to  Martha’s 
Vineyard  for  the  Kiwanis  crippled 
kiddies’  outing. 

“School  officials  believe  that 
carrying  a  route  stabilizes  the  boy 
and  our  relations  with  the  school 
departments  are  very  cordial.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  school  year,  we  probably 
get  10  or  12  calls  from  school 
teachers  or  principals,  asking  for 
a  route  in  a  certain  neighborhood 
for  a  worthy  boy.” 


Carrier  Activities 
Robert  Garcia,  15-year-old 
newcomer  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel 
carrier-salesmen,  recently  won  ffie 
annual  Sportsmanship  Award  of 
the  Junior  Olympics,  sponsored  by 
the  News-Sentinel  for  its  carrier 
organization.  More  than  150  car¬ 
riers  participated  in  the  event.  .  .  . 
Free  tickets  to  circus  served  as  a 
Summer  tonic  for  Champaign  (111.) 
News-Gazette  carriers,  who  also 
had  opportunity  to  win  an  all¬ 
expense  trip  to  Bermuda  for  two, 
along  with  trips  to  the  Ckilorado 
Rockies  and  a  Great  Lakes  cruise. 

.  .  .  Out  on  the  'West  Coast,  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Call-Bulletin 
has  been  offering  a  series  of  trips 
for  C-B  carriers,  including  a  flying 
trip  to  Catalina  Island  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  1953  Santa  Cruz  trip. 

Stewart  Guest  Speaker 

Russ  Stewart,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  general  manager,  will  be 
the  guest  speaker  at  the  Monday 
luncheon  of  the  Central  States 
Circulation  Managers  Association’s 
Fall  meeting  in  Chicago  at  the 
Sheraton  Hotel,  Sept.  21-22, 


John  Perin 

Sightless  Vet  Stars 
In  Circulation  Sales 

.\LLENiowN,  Pa. — ^John  Perin 
no  longer  can  read  newspapers — 
but  he  can  sell  them  for  others 
to  read. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has 
turned  into  something  of  a  super 
salesman  for  the  Morning  Call, 
Evening  Chronicle  and  Sunday 
Call-Chronicle. 

Mr.  Perin  is  a  World  War  II 
veteran  who  wanted  a  job  rather 
than  sympathy  when  the  loss  of 
sight  threaten^  to  place  him  per¬ 
manently  on  the  sidelines.  In  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  six  months  he  has 
taken  over  two  important  jobs  and 
he’s  still  learning. 

Primarily  he  is  responsible  for 
handling  calls  that  come  to  the 
Circulation  Department  to  enter 
subscriptions;  to  report  address 
changes,  or  to  discuss  the  delivery 
of  newspapers. 

Between  calls  he  is  a  telephone 
salesman,  contacting  prospective 
subscribers  who  have  received 
sample  copies  of  any  one  of  the 
three  newspapers.  Each  month  he 
handles  more  than  1,000  telephone 
calls,  keeps  records  of  each  call 
and  refers  every  transaction  to  the 
proper  associate  in  the  department. 

Since  taking  over  the  job  just 
before  Christmas,  he  has  written 
more  than  400  subscriptions  for 
the  three  newspapers. 

Deprived  of  the  use  of  his  eyes 
by  a  condition  that  first  becaw 
evident  while  he  was  in  servl^ 
with  a  29th  Division  infantry  unit 
in  Germany,  his  principal  tools 
are  a  retentive  memory,  a  pleas¬ 
ant  personality,  an  eagerness  to 
work,  an  electric  typewriter,  a  spe¬ 
cial  telephone  hook-up  with  * 
headset,  and  a  dictating  machine. 

“We’re  not  doing  John  a  favor," 
says  Edwin  Horn,  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  “He’s  doing  a  full  job  and 
doing  it  well.” 
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consistent  newspaper  advertising  builds 
peak  distribution  for  AUNT  JEMIMA 

Over  the  last  13  years,  one  of  the  New  England  newspapers*  most 
consistent  advertisers  has  maintained  a  97%  distribution*  in  New 
England  grocery  stores. 

Phenomenal?  Not  if  yon  consider  that  the  advertiser.  Aunt 
Jemima  Pancake  Flour,  has  been  using  one  of  the  most  basic  tools 
to  achieve  distribution — New  England  newspapers. 

As  a  result  of  Aunt  Jemima*s  steady  promotion,  year  in,  year  out, 
in  these  excellent  newspapers,  the  company  enjoys  distribution 
that  is  30  percentage  points  higher  than  its  nearest  competitor.  Its 
consistent  advertising  is  one  of  the  most  influential  factors  in  in* 
troducing  and  keeping  Aunt  Jemima  in  New  England  grocery 
stores  .  .  .  and  one  of  the  most  persuasive  means  of  enticing  the 
customers  in  to  buy. 

New  England's  network  of  alert,  conscientious,  well-accepted  news¬ 
papers  are  ready  to  serve  you.  Use  them — you’ll  find  them  more 
rewarding  than  you’d  think  possible. 

•Survey  of  “Retail  Distribution  of  Grocerj-  Products”  compiled 
by  New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau. 

Sell  New  England  with  newspapers 
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MAINB— Bangor  Dally  Nawt  (M) 

VERMONT— Barra  Timai  (E),  Ban- 
nington  Bannar  (E),  Burlington 
r--'  Pratt  (M),  Rutland  Harald 

CM). 

MASSACHUSETTS— Botton  Globa 
(MSE)  Bolton  Globa  (S),  Botton 
Pott  (M),  Botton  Pott  (S),  Brock¬ 
ton  Entarpriia  t  Timat  (E),  Capa 
Cod  Standard  Timat,  Hyannit 
(E).  Fall  Rivar  Harald  Nawt  (E), 
Filchburq  Santinal  (E),  Gardnar 
Nawt  (E),  Havarhill  Gazatta  (E), 
Lawranca  Eagla-Tribuna  (M&E). 
Lynn  Itam  (E),  Naw  Badlord 
Sunday  Standard-Timat  ^),  Naw 
Badford  Standard-Timat  (E),  North 
Adamt  Trantcript  (E),  Pitttlield 
Barkthira  Eagla  (E),  Taunton 
Gazatta  (E),  Waltham  Nawt 
Tribuna  (E),  Worcattar  Talagram 
and  Evaning  Gazatta  (MtE), 
Worcattar  Sunday  Talagram  (S). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchattar 
Union  Laadar  and  Naw  Hamp- 
thira  Sunday  Nawt  (M.EtS). 

RHODE  ISLAND— Watt  Warwick 
Pawtuzat  Vallay  Dally  Timat  (E), 
Providanca  Bullatin  (E),  Provl- 
danca  Journal  (M),  Providanca 
Journal  (S),  Woontockat  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT  —  Antonia  San¬ 
tinal  (E),  Bridgaport  Pott  (S), 
Bridgaport  Pott-Talagram  (MftE), 
Briitol  Pratt  (E),  Danbury  Nawt- 
Timat  (E),  Hartford  Courant  (M), 
Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford 
Timat  (E),  Maridan  Racord-Jour- 
nal  (MtE),  Naw  Britain  Harald 
(E),  Naw  Havan  Ragittar  (ESS), 
Naw  London  Day  (1).  Norwich 
Bullatin  and  Racord  (MSE),  Tor- 
rington  Ragittar  (E),  Watarbury 
Rapublican  t  Amarican  (MSE), 
Watarbury  Rapublican  (MSS). 
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INTERTYPE 


IS  MINDING  YOUR  BUSINESS 


YES,  it’s  our  business  to  see  that  your  business 
gets  the  most  out  of  your  line  composing  ma¬ 
chines.  But  you  can’t  do  it  with  obsolete  equip¬ 
ment  . . .  Keeping  old  machines  nmning  is  often 
expensive.  And  operational  efficiency  is  low  be¬ 
cause  such  machines  do  not  have  many  important 
time  and  energy  saving  features . . .  Keep  abreast 
of  Intertype®  research  and  see  for  yourself  what 


new  advances  in  design  and  performance  can 
mean  to  your  present  operations.  Why  not  check 
your  present  machines  and  see  if  they-  have  all 
the  features  listed  below . . .  Call  your  Intertype 
representative  and  ask  him  to  show  you  how  re¬ 
placement  of  your  old  line  composing  machines 
will  be  a  profitable  investment.  Remember,  what’s 
new  at  Intertype  is  important  to  your  business. 


Are  these  features 
on  your  machines? 

□  Variable  spacing  of  channel  entrances 

□  Automatic  quadding  and  centering 

□  Automatic  justified  indention 

□  Power  operated  magazine  shift 

□  Automatic  font  distinguisher 

□  Partlow  controlled  electric  pot 

□  Visilite®  magazines 

□  Continuous  distribution 

□  Six-mold  disk 

□  Adjustable  knife  block 

□  Streamlined  base 

□  Distributor  signal  light 

□  One-piece  magazine  escapements 

□  Uniform  touch  keyboard 

□  New  V-Belt  motor  drive 

Text  ta  Ccatorr  Schaolbook 


LOOK  TO  PROGRESSIVE  INTERTYPE 

Intertype  Corporation,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  Boston 

In  Canada:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.:  Toronto 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancoui'er,  Halifax 


Equipment  Review  Section 


No-Pa(k  Mat  Near; 


Multiple  Tape  Use 


Next  April,  Maybe 


Cuts  Makeup  Time 


By  next  April,  ANPA  Research 
Director  C.  M.  Flint  hopes  to  be 
able  to  present  to  the  newspaper 
business  a  mat  which  requires  no 
packing.  This  is  one  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  projects  in  hand  at  the  research 
laboratory  in  Easton  and  the  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa.,  newspapers  are  co¬ 
operating  in  field  tests. 

The  no-pack  mat  will  not  be 
made  generally  available  until  a 
method  can  be  devised  for  using 

i.  with  forms  whase  surface  vari¬ 
ations  are  more  than  .003. 

The  results  of  initial  work  on 
this  labor-saving  and  time-.saving 
mat  have  indicated  to  Mr.  Flint 
and  his  staff  that  five  require¬ 
ments  must  be  met: 

1.  The  finished  mat  must  be  as 
flexible  as  the  present  mat.  It 
must  not  be  stiff  or  brittle. 

2.  Whatever  is  put  on  the  back 
of  the  mat  to  pack  it  must  shrink 
with  the  mat,  no  more  and  no  less. 

3.  Whatever  is  put  on  the  back 
of  the  mat  to  pack  it  must  not  ob¬ 
struct  free  passage  of  moisture. 

4.  The  method  of  packing  must 
not  require  additional  time,  or 
costly  equipment. 

5.  Reproduction  quality  from 
such  a  mat  must  be  at  least  as 
good  as  from  present  mats. 

“Any  one  of  those  conditions  is 
difficult  by  itself,”  says  Mr.  Flint. 
“To  meet  all  five  has  at  times 
seemed  almost  impossible.  After 
four  years,  we  have  been  95  per 
cent  successful.  Whether  we  can 
obtain  the  remaining  five  per  cent 
will  depend  upon  the  results  of 
our  field  tests  and  the  ingenuity 
research  staffs  of  both  the 


of 


THE  LATEST  EQUIPMENT  for  the  best  in  photographic  art  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  new  picture  laboratories  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News. 
At  ton,  a  scene  in  the  printing  room;  bottom,  the  color  room. 


ANPA  and  Kimberly-Clark  (3o. 

**The  field  tests  thus  far  would 
jeem  to  indicate  that  success  is 
IP-  sight.” 

Meanwhile,  in  the  field  of  high¬ 
speed  etching,  the  ANPA  re¬ 
searchers  have  developed  and 
proven  a  theory  that  awaits  further 
development  as  a  process. 

theory,”  Mr.  Flint  reports, 
“  that  as  we  etch  the  plate  w© 
can  at  the  same  time  have  mate- 
in  the  etching  solution  v^ch, 
iwough  chemical  reaction  or 
otherwise,  will  deposit  on  the 
plate  a  material  impervious  to  the 
achon  of  the  etchant.  This  mate- 
n^can  be  moved  up  against  the 
sxiM  of  the  lines  and  dots  and  will 
perform  the  same  function  as 
P  agon’s  blood  in  protecting  those 
lines  and  dots  and  do  it  at  the 
time  that  the  etching  oper- 
taking  place.” 

Chemical  Company  is 
'"^ing  progress  on  this  devdop- 
ment. 


New  Plant  in  L.  A. 

For  This  Week 

Construction  will  be  started 
soon  for  a  new  Los  Angeles  print¬ 
ing  plant  for  western  editions  of 
This  Week  magazine,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  L.  E.  Schwab,  vice- 
president  of  Alco-Gravure  Divis¬ 
ion  of  Publication  Corp. 

The  new  40,000  .square  foot 
plant  in  southwestern  Lm  Angeles 
will  print  some  2,000,000  copies 
weekly  of  This  Week  for  six  west¬ 
ern  papers.  Completion  of  the 
plant  is  scheduled  for  August, 
1954. 


Single-Floor  Plant 
For  (onnellsville 

A  new  single-floor  plant  for  the 
C onnellsville  (Pa.)  Daily  Courier 
will  include  a  Goss  Universal 
press  along  with  a  wood  pony 
autoplate. 

To  insure  the  maximum  result 
from  the  investment  in  both  auto¬ 
plate  and  press,  the  Courier  com¬ 
pany  has  purchased  accessory 
equipment,  including  a  Sta-Hi 
Master  Former,  new  Kemp  metal 
pot  equipped  with  air  pump,  and 
a  monorail  system  to  expedite 
handling  of  paper  rolls. 


Multiple  composition  by  means 
of  Teletypesetter  tape  helps  to 
save  makeup  time  on  the  various 
neighborhood  editions  run  by  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune  on  TTiurs- 
day  and  Sunday. 

While  some  of  the  pages  in 
these  sectional  editions  contain 
different  ads  quite  a  few  of  the 
news  stories  frequently  are  re¬ 
peated.  These  articles  are  taped 
in  duplicate  and  triplicate  and  are 
then  set  up  simultaneously.  Thus 
several  pages  can  be  made  up 
without  waiting  to  borrow  the  type 
from  one  page  to  another  until 
all  forms  for  a  zone  have  been 
completed. 

Another  benefit  from  the  mul¬ 
tiple  use  of  tape,  as  explained  by 
Harold  F.  Grumhaus,  assistani 
production  manager  of  the  Trib¬ 
une,  is  the  casting  of  heads  for 
the  classified  section,  terms  ok 
subscription,  market  heads,  alpha¬ 
betical  market  guides,  sports  caj^ 
tions,  photo  credit  lines,  etc.  This, 
all  adds  up  to  20  or  more  col¬ 
umns  of  composition  per  week. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways, 
that  a  large  newspaper,  such  as 
the  Tribune,  has  found  to  utilize 
the  Teletypesetter  system  to  ad¬ 
vantage  while  continuing  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  paper  by  the  conventional 
linecasting  method.  While  still  an 
experiment  with  the  Trib,  two 
shifts  of  TTS  are  operated  each 
day  six  days  a  week. 

In  the  TTS  shop  are  8  multi¬ 
face  tape  perforators,  8  trans¬ 
mitters,  1  electric  control  switch¬ 
ing  panel,  8  perforators,  and  8 
Comet  casting  machines  equipped 
with  TTS  units. 

Employes  desiring  to  become 
tape  perforator  operators  mu.st 
have  a  proficiency  of  50  words  a 
minute  on  a  typewriter.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  qualification  in  the  training 
program  is  375  lines  per  hour  of 
7-point  or  larger  type.  This  pr^ 
ficiency  is  to  be  achieved  within 
four  months  after  obtaining  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  350  lines  per  hour, 
within  eight  months  of  operation. 

The  average  time  required  for 
Trib  employes  to  reach  the  375i 
line  minimum  was  less  than  three 
months.  Two  workers  did  it  in 
four  weeks,  but  one  employe  rcr 
quired  26  weeks.  The  shc^  pro¬ 
duction  now  averages  a  minimum 
of  approximately  375  lines  pei 
hour. 

But  one  fundamental  require¬ 
ment  for  an  efficient  TTS  setup 
on  a  metrop<^itan  newspaper,  he 
adds,  is  that  the  volume  of  work 
is  such  that  copy  is  always  avail¬ 
able. 
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WHAT’S 

steel  Cabinets 

Heliarc  welding,  the  same  as 
that  used  for  sinks,  is  employed  in 
the  fabrication  of  stainless  steel 
cabinet  bases  for  stainless  steel 
links  designed  for  the  photogra¬ 
phic  and  graphic  arts  fields.  Price 
runs  about  the  same  as  for  ply¬ 
wood  cabinets. 

The  steel  cabinets  give  freedom 
from  warping  and  deterioration 
due  to  damp  surroundings  or 
chemicals  in  the  laboratories. 

Pawl  Slot 

An  improvement  for  Part  D-186 
for  linecasting  machines  of  a  slot 
down  the  upper  portion  of  the 
pawl  to  permit  mechanical  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  pawl  in  compensation 
for  the  wear  which  may  occur  in 
the  spaceband  box  castings  has 
been  made.  The  insertion  of  a 
screw-driver  in  the  slot  will  spread 
the  top  of  the  pawl  as  desired. 

Newsprint  Truck 

Designed  and  built  for  the  han¬ 
dling  of  newsprint  rolls  up  to  1900 
pounds  and  40  inches  in  diameter, 
the  Baker  Newsprint  Handling 


.  .  .  Dot  Juat  frmmM  to  lock 
tip  rottr  forma. 

Thev  arc  neonaaary.  aceorate 
equipoieot.  Correct  ckaaea 
mean  aavlna  of  time,  of 
money,  and  perfect  mau.  Aak 
any  mrcfaanlcaJ  eoslneer. 


nmERitnn  steel 
cHnsE  CO  ^  ^ 


NEW 

Truck  permits  the  loading  and  un¬ 
loading  of  railway  cars  and  high¬ 
way  carriers  by  one  man.  The 
truck  has  been  designed  so  that 
paper  rolls  can  be  picked  up  ver¬ 
tically  or  horizontally. 

Press  from  Germany 

A  new  offset  press  which  em¬ 
bodies  revolutionary  principles  in 
modern  printing  machinery  manu¬ 
facture  has  just  been  received  by 
William  S.  Henson,  Inc.,  of  Dallas 
and  is  being  installed  in  the  com¬ 
pany's  plant  at  1725  N.  St.  Paul 
Street. 

The  new  press  was  especially 
made  in  Germany  for  the  Miehle 
Printing  Press  and  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Chicago.  The  press 
was  shipped  directly  to  Dallas 
from  the  manufacturing  plant  of 
the  Faber  and  Schliecher  Com¬ 
pany  in  Offenbach-am-Main,  Ger¬ 
many. 

Although  it  provides  all  types 
of  printing  on  all  kinds  of  paper, 
the  press  is  especially  suitable  for 
color  work. 

It  will  handle  sheets  of  paper 
from  sizes  11  inches  by  16  inches 
up  to  23  inches  by  29  inches  and 


Ludlow 

composition  is 
truly  profitable 
composition. 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave  .  Chicago  14 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

Complete  Architectural  and  Engineering 
services  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  new  buildings,  remodeling,  production 
layouts,  and  plant  locations. 

Our  new  brochure  on  request. 

MORTON  L.  PEREIRA  &  ASSOCIATES 

Architects  &  Engineers 

316  North  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago  1,  III. 


will  produce  precision  control  and 
close  register  color  work  up  to 
7,000  sheets  per  hour. 

Weighing  in  excess  of  7,500 
pounds,  the  press  has  three  mo¬ 
tors  which  produce  a  total  of  7.7 
horsepower. 

Hand  Lights 

Fluorescent  portable  inspection 
units  with  or  without  magnifica¬ 
tion  provide  a  cool  light  source, 
designed  primarily  for  use  where- 
ever  close  viewing  is  necessary. 

Small  in  size  yet  large  in  t^ility 
the  two  or  four  power  lens  i.s 
straddled  by  twin  fluorescent  lamps 
for  maximum  seeing  ability  and 
comfort.  These  new  Lite-Mite 
units  can  be  equipped  instantly  for 
Ultra-Violet  radiation.  Lamps  arc 
rated  at  7500  hours’  life  which 
normally  represents  three  years' 
normal  use. 

Adjustable  Speed 

Electronic  -  type  variable  -  speed 
drive,  called  the  “V*S,  Jr.,”  is  de¬ 
signed  to  take  care  of  those  oper¬ 
ations  in  the  printing  industry  hav¬ 
ing  relatively  low  horsepower  re¬ 
quirements.  The  “junior”  unit  in¬ 
corporates  several  design  refine¬ 
ments.  It  is  also  now  available 
in  five  sizes — %,  1,  IVi,  2  and  3- 
hp.  ratings — 'broadening  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  many  printing  plants 
to  increase  output,  trim  costs  and 
improve  product  quality.  Small 
sheet-fed  and  web-fed  presses,  col¬ 
lators,  newsprint  stuffers,  book¬ 
binding  machines,  and  folders  are 
among  the  units  now  powered  by 
the  drive. 

A  constant  torque  variable- 
horsepower  drive,  the  new  unit 
operates  at  speeds  of  from  270  to 
2300-rpm,  and  as  low  as  75-rpm 
for  setting-up  operations,  light 
loads  or  intermittent  duty.  Its 
components  are  a  drive  motor,  the 
operator’s  control  station,  and  the 
control  unit. 

The  control  unit,  mounted  in  a 
compact  steel  cabinet,  requires  no 
attention  from  the  machine  oper¬ 
ator;  it  may  be  located  on  a  wall 
or  column  in  the  plant  area  where 
it  is  to  be  used,  in  the  base  of  the 
driven  machine,  or  in  a  remote  lo¬ 
cation. 


Fast  Copying  Camera 

A  new  and  faster  speed  XeroX 
copying  camera  with  automatically 
controlled  exposure  speed  and 
lighting  is  designed  to  copy  an 
engineering  drawing  or  other  sub¬ 
ject  directly  on  to  an  8Vi  x  13- 
inch  Xerox  plate  for  transfer  to  a 
paper  master  by  the  xerography 
process. 

A  special  relay  on  the  control 
box  operates  the  lights  only  when 
the  shutter  is  open.  Thus,  the 
lights  will  be  out  while  the  oper¬ 
ator  is  loading  the  copyboard. 
Four  300  watt  lamps  provide  il¬ 
lumination.  This  eliminates  half  of 
the  former  exposure  time. 

The  camera  reduces  drawings  or 


other  copy  up  to  17  inches  x  22 
inches  on  to  an  8ViHnch  x  13-inch 
Xerox  plate  from  which  offset 
paper  masters  are  made  for  run¬ 
ning  off  multiple  copies  on  an  off¬ 
set  duplicator.  Also,  multiple 
copies  can  be  made  in  a  diazo 
machine  using  a  translucent  print 
made  by  xerography  as  original 
copy.  Heretofore,  drawings  were 
copied  size  for  size  in  the  XeroX 
Camera  and  limited  to  8  Vi -inch 
X  11 -inch  size  originals. 

Xerography,  a  dry,  direct  posi¬ 
tive,  electrostatic  reproduction  sys¬ 
tem  requires  no  water,  chemic^, 
film,  darkroom  or  sensitized  mate¬ 
rials.  A  black  resinous  powder 
cascaded  over  the  electrostatic  sur¬ 
face  of  the  specially  treated  xero¬ 
graphic  plate  performs  the  seem¬ 
ingly  magic  paper  master  plate 
making  operation.  An  office  girl 
can  be  trained  quickly  to  become 
an  operator. 

Multiple  copies  of  a  drawing, 
chart,  report,  or  other  data  can 
be  reproduced  by  a  combination 
of  xerography  and  the  offset  dup¬ 
licating  process  in  about  three  min¬ 
utes,  including  making  of  paper 
master. 

Copies  Curved  Text 

The  Contours  Photo-Copier  fits 
in  a  brief  case  and  copies  curved 
text  near  the  binding  of  heavy 
volumes.  It  saves  lugging  heavy 
volumes  to  and  from  photostat 
houses  to  be  copied  as  well  as 
hours  spent  in  longhand-copying 
and  proofreading  notes. 

Flat  materials  like  letters,  dia¬ 
grams  or  charts  can  be  copied 
without  removing  the  Contours 
from  the  case. 

Dorriss  Heads  R&T 
Mechanical  Depts. 

William  G.  Dorriss  has  been 
appointed  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  and 
Tribune. 

Mr.  Dorriss 
started  his  news¬ 
paper  work  with 
the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner. 

He  has  been 
pressroom  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  (Ariz.)  Re¬ 
public,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of 
the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Progress  Journal  and  of 
Arts  and  Crafts  Press,  the  largest 
commercial  printing  plant  in  San 
Diego. 

He  was  production  manager  of 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Journd 
from  1946  to  1948,  and  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  press  room  of  Rodg¬ 
ers  and  McDonald,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  from  1948  to  1952. 

He  has  been  employed  in  the 
Pacific  Neo  Gravure  plant  in  Los 
Angeles  for  the  past  year.  He  is  » 
member  of  the  International  Print¬ 
ing  Pressmen  and  Assistants  Union 
of  North  America. 


Dorriss 
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Building  Started 
At  Winona,  Minn. 

Work  is  under  way  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  Winona  (Minn.) 
Republican-Herald  building. 

.M.  H.  White,  publisher,  an¬ 
nounced  the  structure  which  will 
house  all  the  office  and  production 
facilities  of  the  newspaper  and  will 
contain  about  28,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space  as  contrasted  to 
12,000  square  feet  in  the  present 
building. 

The  outside  walls  of  the  build¬ 
ing  will  be  brick  and  most  of  the 
inside  walls,  including  the  mechan¬ 
ical  areas,  will  be  glazed  tile.  The 
office  section,  which  will  be  fully 
air-conditioned,  will  have  terrazzo 
flooring. 

The  new  location  for  Repub¬ 
lican-Herald  operations  is  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  business 
district  on  railroad  trackage. 

.M.  H.  White  and  William  F. 
White,  business  manager,  designed 
the  floor  plan  for  the  one-story, 
no-basement  building.  Harley  H. 
Johnson,  Minneapolis,  is  the  archi¬ 
tect  for  the  project. 

The  building  will  include  pri¬ 
vate  offices  for  the  publisher,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  advertising  manager, 
promotion  manager,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  society  editor  and  wire  editor. 
Two  conference  rooms  will  be 
available  for  the  use  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  and  there 
will  be  separate  rooms  for  Tele¬ 
typesetter  perforator  operators  and 
proofreaders. 

The  photo-engraving  department 
will  have  a  separate  room  for 
routing  and  sawing  to  minimize 
the  effect  of  flying  particles.  There 
will  be  two  photographic  dark¬ 
rooms,  one  for  the  processing  of 
prints  and  one  for  film  processing. 

The  building  also  will  include 
a  library,  a  lunchroom  for  em¬ 
ployes,  a  carpentry  shop,  a  remelt 
room,  an  eight-car  garage,  a  show¬ 
er  and  locker  room  and  a  warm¬ 
up  room  for  newsprint  brought  in 
during  the  Winter. 

A  24-station  all  master  unit  in¬ 
tercom  system  will  be  installed  for 
direct  communications. 


Bark  Recovery 
Cuts  Mill  Costs 

The  Kenora  newsprint  mill  of 
the  Minnesota  and  Ontario  Paper 
Company’s  Canadian  division  has 
a  new  bark  recovery  system  which 
is  expected  to  reduce  costs. 

J.  F.  MacKellar,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the  On- 
tario-Minnesota  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  Limited,  reported  the 
system  not  only  recovers  bark  but 
aids  in  the  prevention  of  slime 
collection.  By  returning  water 
leaving  the  vibrating  screens  to 
the  barking  drums,  slime  trouble 
is  curtailed  as  the  consumption  of 
fresh  water  is  lessened  and  the 
chlorine  retention  is  improved,  he 
said. 

To  enclose  the  new  system,  a 


special  28  by  36-foot  extension 
was  constructed  on  the  south  side 
of  the  woodroom.  The  steel 
framework  was  fabricated  by  the 
Dominion  Bridge  C^smpany,  Lim¬ 
ited,  of  Winnipeg.  Kenora  main¬ 
tenance  crews  erected  the  struc¬ 
ture. 

The  system  includes  a  rotary 
screen,  three  vibrating  screens,  a 
hog,  presses  and  other  necessary 
equipment.  Water  discharged 
from  the  barking  drums  first  goes 
to  an  18  by  5-foot  rotary  screen, 
furnished  by  the  Port  Arthur 
Shipbuilding  Company  Limited. 
Screened  solids  are  then  sent  to 
the  hog,  via  a  rubber  belt.  Water 
from  the  rotary  dewatering  screen, 
containing  small  particles  of  bark, 
is  then  pumped  to  the  vibrating 
screens  located  on  the  mezzanine. 
Bark  from  the  hog  and  the  vibrat¬ 
ing  screens  goes  directly  to  the 
presses. 


Sharon,  Chicago 
Add  Stereo  Devices 

The  production  rate  of  the 
stereotype  department  of  the 
Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald  will  be 
doubled  soon  when  delivery  is 
made  of  an  additional  Wood  Heavy 
Duty  Pony  Autoplate  Machine, 
complete  with  Pony  Pump,  pneu¬ 
matic  pumping  device,  and  a 
water-cooled  arch. 

Both  the  present  and  the  new 
Ponies  will  be  installed  against  the 
new  Wood  Six-Tone  EUectrically- 
heated  furnace,  now  on  order. 

To  meet  increased  production 
requirements  in  the  stereotype  de¬ 
partment,  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American  is  replacing  two  Wood 
Standard  Autoshavers  with  Wood 
Heavy  Duty  Autoshavers.  These 
machines  are  scheduled  for  deliv¬ 
ery  in  December. 


Colorado  Weekly  „  .  ,  „  .  . o,  „  ^ 

«  •  M  II  Here  is  an  eloquent  testimonial  to  Star  Quad- 

Occupies  Hew  Home  der  supremacy; 

When  the  Englewood  (Colo.)  THE  WASH WGTON  (D.  C.)  POST  in- 
flerahl  and  Enterprise  observed  its  Stalled  a  Star  Quadder  on  an  approval  basis.” 
42nd  anniversary  as  a  weekly  The  trial  resulted  in  an  order  for  ten  more, 
newspaper  on  July  20,  it  did  so  in  This  is  the  story  everywhere.  There  must  be  a 
a  new  plant.  reason. 

editor  and  publisher  since  1925  ,/■  ,  ,  .  . 

has  been  Stuart  H.  Lovelace.  '"ore  machines  setting 

The  new  plant  is  of  cinder  block  display  or  classified  advertising  without  a 
construction,  with  a  redwood  and  quadder,  let  us  demonstrate  how  much  dif- 
stonc  front.  The  office  is  knotty  ference  a  Star  Quadder  added  to  your  Lino- 
desks  and  counters  of  jypg  or  Intertype  machine  can  mean  to  your 
>ne  same  material.  Floor  space  in  ^  ^ 

the  new  nlant  is  4  fifio  snnar^ 


When  the  Englewood  (Colo.) 
Herald  and  Enterprise  observed  its 


a  new  plant. 

Editor  and  publisher  since  1925 
has  been  Stuart  H.  Lovelace. 


P'le,  with  desks  and  counters  of 
*he  same  material.  Floor  space  in 
•he  new  plant  is  3,600  square  feet. 


Investigate  particularly  the  new  model  with 
Hydraulic  Actuation,  the  ultimate  in  quadder 
mechanisms.  A  new  folder  is  now  available. 


TIAOE 
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John  Harm  Retires  After  53 
Years  in  Newspaper  Work 


CoddingtoD 


If  coverage  and  space  sales 
are  what  you  want,  print  your 
sheet  with  Ideal’s  DX  Synthetic 
inking  rollers  - 


Spthil  formulas 
lor  flat  hods, 
small  and  hoavy 
duly  prossos* 
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Plates  for  the  Patriot  (a.m.)  are  fitted  on  the  new  Hoe  8-unit  press  of 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Newspapers  by  Pressman  Ralph  Williams  as 
Publisher  Edwin  F.  Russell  and  Mechanical  Superintendent  S.  L. 
Swartz,  right,  look  on.  Directly  behind  the  pressman  is  Press  Foreman 
Otto  Buchie. 


Folder  ef  Prett  Soeromento  Union 

ruiuci  VI  riBJJ  installs  New  Press 

taDl■N«llA  D AAiM  Sacramento,  Calif. — Editions  of 

DUnQIv  KOUm  Sacramento  Union  are  now 

coming  from  a  newly-installed  48- 
Newspapers  will  literally  be  laid  page  Goss  Universal  press.  The 
down  by  the  Duplex  Tubular  press  six-unit  installation  now  enables 
on  the  ciculation  tables  when  the  printing  of  as  many  as  eight  four- 
new  building  of  the  Waynesboro  color  advertisements  in  a  single 
(Pa.)  Record  Herald  is  con:H)leted  issue. 

.  .  Production  is  from  the  new 

Such  is  the  arrangement  that  the  modern  press  building  which  bears 
.older^  of  the  press  will  virtually  slogan,  “Oldest  Daily  News- 
have  its  nose  protruding  into  the  paper  West  of  the  Rockies.”  The 
door  of  the  circulation  room,  do-  union  began  March  19,  1851,  with 
:ng  away  with  endless  belts  or  gn  edition  of  24  columns,  13  of 
other  devices  for  carrying  news-  ^^hich  contained  advertising, 
papers  to  a  distribution  room  some 

distance  awav  The  oaners  wiU  ^  cruising 

u  \  •  Kf  nlr  speed  of  20,000  copies  per  hour 

s’l'xiLajr'M'RS;:  ttwVZsT  ;°r  7'“ 

tawr  and  his  c<w  ot  Jailor  and  co-pililiUr  It  w£ 

°  *  SP  e  new  annex,  adjoining  the  Union 

mcovenngonlyaportiOTofthe 

'«ge  lot  of  more  than  200  x  300  ^ 

^eet  It  will  be  in  the  heart  of  9''"  ds  102-year  history  the 
■own,  only  a  couple  of  hundred  Unions  publishers  have  included 
•eet  from  the  rear  of  the  post  office  9'  former  owner, 

building.  The  Record  Herald  has  (Calif.)  Mercury;  Ben 

kased  a  portion  of  the  lot  to  Allen,  formerly  with  the  Associ- 
Waynesboro  as  a  parking  area.  ^|®d  Press  in  London  and  asso- 
Although  the  composing  room  Hoover  in  Bel- 

9oor  and  the  commercial  nrinting  relief,  and  Earl  Craven,  later 


in  to 
:,  tha! 
molt 
;  than 
n,  had 
;ront." 


schorts 
Jnivr- 
ipleting 
;  also 


;settio| 


ihere  is  a  theory  that  a  man  who  specializes  in  mouse¬ 
traps  will  huild  better  mousetraps  than  one  who  makes 
merely  wood  or  metal  products.  This  is  the  narrow  view  of 
the  self-conscious  s|H*t  ialist. 

Others  say,  “Specialists  are  those  who  know  more  and 
more  about  less  and  less.”  which  invites  the  conclusion 
that  the  greatest  specialist  of  all  must  be  he  who  know* 
ever)  thing  about  nothing. 

Federated  believes  that  the  hundreds  of  products  of 
non-ferrous  origin  have  a  basic  family  resemblance,  and 
that  the  more  we  know  about  all,  the  more  we  know  about 
each.  Thus  lead  is  found  with  silver  and  antimony,  and 
copper  and  tin  are  found  with  iron.  These  various  elements 
and  others  must  be  separated  and  refined,  or  in  some  cases, 
discarded.  Then,  re-combined  in  different  ways,  sometimes 
alone,  sometimes  with  other  non-ferrous  ingredients,  they 
make  brass,  bronze  and  aluminum  ingot;  solders  and  type 
metals;  die  casting  alloys,  lead  products  and  bearing 
metals;  anodes  for  plating  and  for  cathodic  protection. 

Federated’s  competent  organization  of  scientists  and 
technicians,  and  its  widespread  field  force  of  servicemen 
are  unified  under  the  central  policy  of  producing  quality 
products  and  making  these  products  most  useful  to  every 
Federated  customer  from  the  one-man  shop  to  the  largest 
plant  in  the  country. 

We  count  it  an  advantage  to  our  customers  that 
Federated’s  organization  is  big  enough  to  specialize  in 
quality  control  and  service  from  the  depths  of  the  mine 
to  the  user’s  shop.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  Federated 
is  known  as  “Headquarters  for  Non-ferrous  Metals.” 


AMERICAN  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 
120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  5.  N.  Y. 

Ir  Conoda .  Fidtrotid  Mitoh  Canodo,  IM.,  Toroots,  Montriol 

ftluminuiu  and  Magnesium  •  Babbitts  •  Brasses  and  Bronzes  •  Anodes 
Die  Casting  Metals  •  Lead  ar  d  Lead  Products  •  -holders  •  Type  Metals 


ELECTROTAB  AUTOPASTER 


FULLY  AUTOMATIC! 


A  product  of  over  twenty  years  of  WOOD 
experience  in  the  field  of  high  speed  web 
splicing.  NOW  equipped  with  push-button 
control  for  splicing  at  full  running  speed  of 
the  press. 

Complete  operator  control  is 
maintained  by  three  push-buttons. 

“Lower”  button  causes  Brush  Arm  to  be  lowered 
to  splicing  'position  and  Drive  Wheel  to  contact  and 
accelerate  new  paper  roll  to  correct  splicing  speed. 

“Paste”  button  electrically  times  the  web  splicing, 
tail  severing  and  retracting  of  Brush  Arm  and  Drive 
Wheel. 

“Raise”  button  provides  means  to  retract  the  Brush 
Arm  and  Drive  Wheel  at  operator’s  discretion  prior 
to  pressing  “Paste”  button. 

1.  Brush  Arm  approaching  splicing  position. 

2.  Brush  Arm  in  splicing  position. 

3.  Brush  Arm  in  retracting  position,  splice 
completed. 


A 


WRITE  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  SALES  OFFICE:  501  nFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Conveyor  Feeds 
Plates  into  Pot 

A  new-type  stereoplate  conveyor 
system  now  being  used  by  the 
London  (Ont.)  Free  Press  com¬ 
bines  normal  conveyor  efficiency 
with  two  innovations  believed  to 
be  in  use  for  the  first  time  any¬ 
where. 

Designed  and  installed  by  the 
Cline  Engineering  Compan>  of 
Chicago,  the  plate  conveyor  auto¬ 
matically  carries  stereoplates  back 
and  forth  between  press  and  stereo¬ 
rooms  by  means  of  electrically 
controlled  push-buttons.  It’s  a  big 
improvement  over  the  old  elevator 
set-up  used  by  the  Free  Press  and 
saves  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
labor,  says  Mel  Parkinson,  com¬ 
posing  room  superintendent. 

Over-all  function  of  the  con¬ 
veyor  has  been  adapted  to  the 
newspaper’s  needs  by  two  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  normal  conveyor  set¬ 
up.  A  total  of  45  stereoplates  can 
be  stored  right  on  the  conveyor, 
while  old  plates  coming  down  via 
hoist  from  a  roof-top  storage  space 
are  fed  automatically  into  the 
stereo  pot. 

Old  plates  are  fed  into  the  con¬ 
veyor  in  the  pressroom  and  deliv¬ 
ered  by  an  ascending  carriage  to 
the  storage  department.  The 
stereoplates  move  through  by 
means  of  a  gravity  drop  in  the 
conveyor  until  they  reach  the  end 
of  the  line.  Automatic  timers  ’nold 
them  in  position  until  they  are  re¬ 
leased  one  at  a  time  down  a  drop 
to  the  stereoroom. 

By  switch  control  each  plate  is 
lowered,  leaves  the  carriage  and 
drops  automatically  into  the  stereo 
pot. 

Old  stereoplates  moving  up  into 
the  storage  area  are  controlled 
from  the  pressroom.  New  plates 
bound  for  the  pressroom  are  con¬ 
trolled  from  the  stereoroom. 

The  new  plates  are  loaded  onto 
the  conveyor  in  the  stereoroom, 
move  along  to  another  carriage 
which  takes  them  down  one  at  a 
time  back  to  the  pressroom.  Thus, 
a  stereo-pressroom  circuit  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  conveyor  was  installed 
when  k  was  found  that  a  new  ele¬ 
vator  system  was  impossible  to  in¬ 
stall  without  constructing  a  spe¬ 
cial  elevator  shaft  to  conform 
with  existing  safety  regulations. 
A  plate  conveyor  system  was 
chosen  as  the  next  best  plan — 
and  eventually  turned  out  more 
satisfactory  than  the  elevator  sys¬ 
tem. 

Foreman  Retires 

Mink  Grantham,  foreman  of  the 
^Toy  (Ala.)  Messenger  mechani¬ 
cal  department  for  35  years,  has 
retired.  He  joined  the  Messenger 
in  1892  at  the  age  of  13. 


Old  plates  returning  from  the  press — as  many  as  45  can  be  stored — are 
held  at  turn,  to  be  released  one  at  a  time  down  the  drop  into  the 
stereo  belting  pots  at  the  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press. 


3  WNU  Brandies 
Sold  to  Managers 

Three  Western  Newspaper 
Union  branches  recently  have  bean 
sold  to  former  WNU  branch  man¬ 
agers. 

William  T.  Koester,  manager  of 
the  Minneapolis  branch  for  the 
past  10  years,  heads  the  newly 
formed  Western  Newspapers  Inc., 
taking  over  the  matrix,  stereotyp¬ 
ing  and  printing  business  of  WNU 
in  Minneapolis.  Machinery  and 
equipment  sales  to  newspapers  and 
printers  in  former  Minneapolis 
territory  will  now  be  handled  from 
the  Chicago  office  of  WNU. 

In  Indianapolis,  Western  News¬ 
paper  Publishing  Co.,  headed  by 
Carl  B.  Armborst,  former  man¬ 
ager,  acquired  the  matrix,  stereo¬ 
typing  and  printing  business  of 
the  WNU  branch  there.  Machin¬ 
ery  and  equipment  sales  previously 
handled  in  this  WNU  branch  will 
now  be  handled  by  the  Columbus 
office  of  Western  Newspaper 
Union. 

New  Company 

A  new  corporation.  Western 
Newspaper  Printing  &  Matrix  Co., 
with  Arthur  W.  Hogling,  former 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  branch 
of  WNU,  as  president,  bought  the 
printing,  matrix  and  stereotype 
business  of  WNU’s  Cleveland 
branch. 

Machinery  and  equipment  in¬ 
ventory  of  this  WNU  branch  has 
been  transferred  to  WNU-Colum- 
bus,  which  now  will  conduct  sales 
and  service  of  printing  machinery, 
supplies  and  equipment  in  the  for¬ 
mer  Cleveland  territory  of  the 
company. 


Typography  Course 
Al  Oklahoma  A-M 

Newspaper  typography  and  mag¬ 
azine  design,  along  with  the  lay¬ 
out  of  newspaper  and  magazine 
advertising,  will  be  included  in 
the  work  of  the  short  course  on 
“New  Trends  in  the  Graphic  Arts,” 
announced  by  the  Oklahoma  A. 
and  M.  College,  Stillwater.  The 
dates  are  Oct.  19-24;  a  change 
from  the  June  date  first  an¬ 
nounced. 

A  large  number  of  additions  to 
the  display  of  the  newest  and  best 
in  typographical  design  has  result¬ 
ed  from  the  delay.  All  types  of 
printed  material  are  included,  with 
advertising  and  publications  promi¬ 
nent.  The  workshop  sessions  will 
be  built  around  the.se  practical  ap¬ 
plications  of  typographic  design. 

Leader  of  the  course  will  be 
O.  M.  Forkert,  president  of  his 
own  graphic  arts  consulting  serv¬ 
ice  in  Chicago.  Fee  for  the  week 
will  be  $65.  The  group  will  live 
in  the  Union  Club  on  the  campus. 
For  registration  and  information 
write  Clement  E.  Trout,  head.  De¬ 
partment  of  Technical  Journal¬ 
ism,  Okla.  A.  and  M.,  Stillwater. 

Quinlonwilh  Huber 

Ralph  V.  Quinton  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  metropolitan  New  York 
City  and  New  Jersey  Sales  Rep¬ 
resentative  for  J.  M.  Huber  Corpo¬ 
ration’s  Ink  Division,  it  has  been 
announced  by  Louis  A.  Lara,  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager. 

Mr.  Quinton  will  work  under 
the  direction  of  William  Carey, 
Eastern  Branch  Manager,  with  of¬ 
fices  at  100  Park  Avenue. 
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IS-Year  Machinery 
Replacement  Plan 

Under  an  ideal  replacement 
program,  one  which  aims  at  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  in  a  newspaper 
composing  room,  no  machine 
would  be  operated  for  more  thaa 
15  years,  says  Harry  Eybers,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Washings 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post. 

In  these  days  when  many  com¬ 
posing  room  foremen  are  han¬ 
dling  payrolls  as  high  as  $50,000 
weekly,  Mr.  Eybers  believes  that 
proper  equipment  and  the  correct 
positioning  of  it  can  help  greatly 
to  hold  down  production  costs.. 
He  says  it  is  surprising  to  find  so 
many  newspapers  failing  to  take 
advantage  of  what  is  available  on 
the  equipment  market. 

Keyboard  machines  which  have 
been  kept  running  for  30  to  40^ 
years  cost  thousands  of  dollars  a 
year  on  parts  and  machinists’" 
time,  Mr.  Eybers  declares  with  the 
knowledge,  based  on  30  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  business,  that  it 
doesn’t  take  long  for  an  operator 
to  run  5  per  cent  down-time  be¬ 
cause  of  machine  trouble. 

In  the  matter  of  plant  layout^ 
Mr.  Eybers  recommends  that  copy 
travel  only  one  way  until  it 
reaches  the  stereo  molding  ma^ 
chine.  He  advises: 

1.  Set  up  news  machines  with¬ 
in  the  shortest  distance  to  the 
hook  and  dump. 

2.  Eliminate,  or  hold  to  an  ab¬ 
solute  minimum,  extra  magazine 
changes. 

3.  Locate  news  proof  presses 
right  next  to  the  dump  and  the 
proof  room  right  next  to  the  proof 
presses.  The  proof  room  should 
be  right  in  the  center  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  operation. 

4.  Place  makeup  tables  so  that 
the  news  dump  and  proof  roomi 
are  on  one  end  and  the  stereotype 
molding  machines  on  the  other 
end. 

5.  Head  machines  should  be  lo¬ 
cated  as  near  the  copy  desk  as. 
possible. 

6.  Lay  out  the  entire  room  so. 
that  the  foreman  can  see  the  whole 
operation. 

In  the  ad  alley  he  recommends 
similar  step-saving  plans,  with  at 
saw  for  each  two-man  ad  bench 
and  centrally  located  mitering  and 
slug-stripping  machines. 

Making  type-high  casts,  instead 
of  shell,  may  provide  work  for 
the  stereo  shop  but  they  create- 
burdens  for  the  composing  room, 
says  Mr.  Eybers. 

Qne  final  suggestion  from  him 
is  that  the  office  have  a  personnel 
training  program  which  backs  up 
the  foreman  three  and  four  deep 
with  competent  supervisors. 

In  summary,  he  says:  “Take- 
advantage  of  all  the  mc^ern  equip¬ 
ment  on  the  market;  give  the  em¬ 
ployes  a  clean,  well-lighted  room 
to  work  in.” 
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SYNDICATES 

Post-Hall  Offers  New 
Sea  Adventure  Comic 


BRITISH  EDITORS  at  a  London  reception  honoring  S.  George  Little, 
president  of  General  Features  Corp.  L.  to  r.:  A.  L.  Cranfield,  editor 
and  director  of  the  Star;  Charles  Eade,  editor  of  the  Sunday  Dispatch; 
Mr.  Little,  and  J.  W.  Robertson,  editor  of  the  Sunday  Chronicle. 


By  Erwin  Knoll 

All  aboard  for  the  latest  boom 
in  adventure  comics.  Close  on  the 
heels  of  Chicago  Sun-Times  Syn¬ 
dicate’s  “Nick  Haliday,”  a  sea  ad¬ 
venture  strip  announced  three 
weeks  ago  (E&P,  July  18,  page 
42 ) ,  comes  word  of  “Marlin  Keel,” 
another  nautical  entry.  This  one 


George  Shedd 


is  from  Post-Hall  Syndicate  and, 
like  “Nick  Haliday,”  is  slated  for 
first  release  Sept.  14. 

“Interest  in  Western  stories  and 
space  adventures  —  those  things 
may  flare  up  for  a  time.  But  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  sea — that’s  per¬ 
ennial,”  says  Robert  M.  Hall,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Post-Hall,  and  he  cites 
such  recent  best-sellers  as  “The 


Sea  Around  Us,”  ‘The  Cruel  Sea,” 
“The  Caine  Mutiny,”  “Kon-Tiki” 
and  “The  Distant  Shore.”  If  other 
syndicate  executives  have  been 
keeping  track  of  the  best-seller 
lists,  we  may  have  quite  a  wave 
of  shipboard  comics  in  months  to 
come. 

To  get  back  to  “Marlin  Keel,” 
though — the  strip  features  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  Marlin,  skipper  of  a 
fishing  boat  called  the  Vagabond, 
his  pet  monkey,  Barney,  and  such 
other  characters  as  drift  in  and 
out  of  his  incident-crammed  life. 

Creator  of  “Marlin  Keel”  is 
George  Shedd,  who  has  done  sail¬ 
ing.  beach-combing  and  salvage 
work,  as  well  as  comic  strips, 
comic  books  and  greeting  card  il¬ 
lustrations. 

“Marlin  Keel”  will  be  available 
in  four  and  five-column  size  daily. 
A  Sunday  page,  ready  for  first  re¬ 
lease  Nov.  8,  comes  in  tabloid, 
third  or  half-page  standard. 

Syndicate  Man  Comments 
On  Features  in  Britain 

S.  George  Little,  president  of 
General  Features  Corp.,  has  just 
conducted  a  whirlwind  tour  of 
Western  Europe,  and  returns  with 
ample  praise  of  the  British  press 
and  its  use  of  features,  and  the 
suggestion  that  U.  S.  papers  might 
do  well  to  emulate  it. 

Some  excerpts  from  a  talk  with 
Mr.  Little: 

“The  British  editors  have  done 
a  remarkable  job  of  condensing 
their  news  and  features  into  small 


six.  eight  and  10-page  papers. 

“In  talking  to  many  of  them, 
and  as  a  result  of  reading  many 
of  their  papers  while  there.  1  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
here  in  .America  might  well  em¬ 
ploy  some  of  their  ideas  which 
have  worked  so  successfully  under 
amazingly  difficult  newsprint  prob¬ 
lems.  Proof  that  those  editors 
have  done  a  most  creditable  job 
is  in  the  fact  that  even  with  those 
small  papers  the  circulation  has 
continued  to  surge  ahead  to  a 
point  where  now  in  London,  for 
instance,  the  total  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  all  the  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  London  is  about  20,000,- 
000  and  the  circulation  of  all  Sun¬ 
day  papers  published  in  London 
totals  about  28,000,000  while  the 
population  of  the  city  of  London 
is  less  than  8,500.000.  Granted 
that  a  great  deal  of  this  circulation 
ii  out  in  the  provinces:  even  so. 
the  figures  bespeak  the  closest 
thing  I  have  ever  seen  to  com¬ 
plete  circulation  saturation. 

Buy  2  for  Features 

“I  find  that  many  people  in 
England  buy  two  newspapers,  and 
the  main  reason  is  for  the  exclu¬ 
sive  features.  With  only  six  or 
eight  pages — out  of  which  must 
come  the  advertising — there  is  not 
much  space  left  for  editors,  but 
they  seem  to  use  it  to  maximum 
advantage.  What  impresses  me 
most  is  that  all  the  big  British  pa¬ 
pers  are  constantly  promoting 
their  exclusive  features.  More 
often  than  not.  they  play  them 
with  big  headlines  on  page  one, 
with  news  both  world  and  local 
often  taking  a  secondary  role. 

“Many  of  the  editors  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  largest  newspapers  say  that 
after  their  experience  with  cur¬ 
tailed  newsprint,  if  they  had  even 
30  or  40  columns  of  news  and 
feature  space  available  each  day 
they  would  have  to  learn  all  over 
again  how  to  use  it. 

“The  provincial  papers — com¬ 
parable  to  what  we  know  as  sub¬ 
urban  papers — have  a  heavy  fea¬ 


ture  content  to  meet  their  local 
competition,  as  well  as  competition 
from  the  London  papers.  How¬ 
ever,  their  editors  strive  to  give 
good  local  news  coverage  because 
they  feel  that  no  outside  papers 
can  possibly  compete  with  the  lo¬ 
cal  news  angle. 

Help  Circulation,  Advertising 

“To  sum  up  what  appears  to  be 
the  philosophy  of  most  English 
editors — they  produce  the  kind  of 
product  they  think  will  help  their 
circulation  managers  sell  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  in  turn  help  their  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  sell  advertis¬ 
ing,  at  increasingly  higher  rates. 

It  is  a  real  science  to  do  that  job 
every  day  with  newspapers  of  only 
six,  eight  and  10  pages.  They 
feel  that  the  increasing  use  of  good 
photographs  and  art  has  been  of 
great  assistance,  and  they  often 
spread  their  art  into  many  col-  | 
limns  to  attract  attention,  rather 
than  use  high  pressure  news  head¬ 
lines  to  draw  readers. 

Retain  Individuality 

“The  provincial  newspapers 
seem  to  be  especially  successful 
in  retaining  their  individuality  and 
each  editor — although  the  paper 
may  be  a  member  of  a  large  chain 
— has  full  jurisdiction  over  the 
coiitents  of  his  paper.  The  feeling 
is  that  the  temperament  and  hab¬ 
its  of  readers  vary  considerably 
depending  on  the  historical  back¬ 
ground  of  each  provincial  com¬ 
munity. 

“Considering  the  handicap  of  f 
paper  shortage,  the  editors  of  \ 
England  have  done  a  most  com-  j 
mendable  job  with  their  newspa¬ 
pers  and,  percentage-wise,  features 
have  played  a  major  role  in  their 
success.” 

News  and  Notes 

Available  for  immediate  release  ] 
from  North  American  Newspaper  i 
Alliance  is  a  five-part  series  by 
Colin  Leslie  Fox,  31-year-old  Eng¬ 
lishman  who  recently  crossed  the 

{Continued  on  page  64)  [ 


Freshd*  than  tomorrow's  milk 

...  he  takes  the  stuffing  right  out  of  any  shirt . . . 
shows  folks  at  their  funniest . . .  reflects  life 
better  than  your  mirror  or  mine ...  is  always 
good  for  a  good  giggle,  guggle,  or  guffaw . . . 


Langhing  Matter 

jby  Salo,  is  hopelessly  human  . . .  highlights  the  hilarity  in  the 
domestic  scene,  the  matronly  madcap,  the  meek  bald  headed 
jhusband,  the  kids  with  more  zip  than  a  zipper  factory.  This  two 
xolumn  gag  panel,  six  days  a  week  panics  the  customers,  is 
popular  with  all  ages  and  both  sexes . . .  draws  eyes,  and  is  a  sure 
.circulation  draw!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write 
[Mollie  Slott,  Manager  . . . 

Chieaga  Tribune-JVeu?  Yark  IVews 

^ _ - _ ^  -  JVeir*  Bmiltlintf,  Aeir  York 

Trtbunr  Tou-rr,  Chieago 
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CONSTANTINE 

BROWN 

ONE  OF  AMERICA'S 
GREAT  REPORTERS 


joins  Columbia  Features 


HE  FORECAST:  BROWN  DATE  Of  EVENT 


MUNICH . 

April 

30. 

1938 

Sept. 

30, 

I93B 

WORLD  WAR  II . 

June 

8, 

1939 

Sept. 

1. 

1939 

PEARL  HARBOR . 

Nov. 

29. 

1941 

Dec. 

7. 

1941 

YALTA  AGREEMENTS . 

Jan. 

30. 

1945 

Feb. 

II. 

1946 

JAPANESE  SURRENDER . 

Feb. 

II. 

1945 

Aug. 

14. 

1945 

KOREAN  WAR . 

June 

6. 

1950 

June 

25. 

1950 

THE  SECRET  TRUCE 

June  23.  1953 


The  administration  instructed  our 
representatives  at  Panmunjom  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  neutral  teams  suggested  by 
the  Communists  with  one  proviso — 
that  their  decisions  on  the  wishes  of 
the  prisoners  involved  should  be  taken 
by  unanimous  vote.  That  is  to  say 
that  any  of  the  members  of  the  neutral 
team  could  veto  the  decisions  of  the 
others. 

Then  suddenly,  while  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  was  still  on  his  trip 
through  the  Middle  East,  the  si^aLs 
were  changed.  According  to  reliable 


information,  a  number  of  messages 
were  exchanged  between  London  and 
Washington,  including  some  top-level 
telephone  conversations,  and  Gen. 
Mark  Clark  was  ordered  to  accept 
the  Communist  demands  that  the  vot¬ 
ing  in  the  armistice  teams  should  be 
by  a  mere  majority.  It  was  at  that 
time  that  the  veil  of  secrecy  was 
lowered  over  the  armistice  negotia¬ 
tions  and  apparently  the  President  of 
South  Korea  learned  about  this  change 
only  a  few  hours  before  the  armistice 
representatives  gathered  to  put  the 
final  touches  on  the  agreement. 


A  NEWSPAPERMAN'S  NEWSPAPERMAN,  HE  IS  A  PURIST  RATHER  THAN  A  PUNDIT 
AND  HIS  SOURCES  AND  RESOURCES  KEEP  YOUR  READERS  NOT  ONLY  ABREAST 
BUT  AHEAD  OF  THE  NEWS  IN  THESE  PERILOUS  TIMES. 


For  Samples,  Rotes  and  Territory,  Write  or  Wire  Collect  to: 


COLUMBIA  FEATURES,  INC. 


c’.</ 44/^1  cJ /rtvl  )/<  !<■  }  (fti- 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Recruit  for  Journalism 
Schools,  Byerly  Urges 


trained  journalists  who  will  be 
available. 

“Do  you  know  any  graduate 
from  your  high  school  who  would 
make  a  good  journalist?”  he  asks. 
“Then  talk  him  or  her  into  study¬ 
ing  journalism.” 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

Publishers  will  have  to  recruit 
home-town  youngsters  for  college 
journali.sm  training  if  they  are  to 
have  qualified  replacements  in 
news  and  advertising. 

So  warns  Ken  Byerly,  president 
of  the  Montana  State  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  publisher  of  the  Glen¬ 
dive  Ranger. 

Recognizing  declining  enroll¬ 
ments  at  the  J-schools  and  increas¬ 
ing  shortage  of  well-trained  young 
persons  for  newspaper  jobs,  Mr. 
Byerly  tells  the  publishers  that 
“We  must  interest  more  of  our 
promising  high  school  graduates  at 
home”  in  entering  journalism 
schools. 

Writing  in  the  “President’s  Col¬ 
umn”  of  the  Montana  Press  Bul¬ 
letin,  Mr.  Byerly  gives  attention  to 
what  is  happening  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montana  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  “Ours  is  a  bleak  picture 
so  far  as  getting  an  adequate  num¬ 
ber  of  graduates  from  the  MSU 
J -school  is  concerned  to  fill  our 
replacement  needs  in  news  and 
advertising,”  he  says.  Citing  a 
report  by  Dr.  James  L.  C. 
Ford  that  “during  the  past 
year  he  has  been  able  to  provide 
qualified  graduates  to  fill  only  six 
of  the  150  requests  he  has  had 
from  employers  all  over  the  na¬ 
tion.”  Mr.  Byerly  says: 

“This  is  serious,  as  our  source 
of  supply  for  trained  graduates  in 
news  and  advertising  is  drying  up. 
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and  we  are  going  to  have  to  do 
something  about  it  if  we  want  to 
stay  in  business.” 

He  then  goes  on  to  analyze  the 
problem.  The  shortage  of  journal¬ 
ism  students  at  MSU  is  caused  by 
a  number  of  factors,  he  points  out 
— which  are  rather  typical  of  the 
situation  in  journalism  schools  and 
departments  nationwide. 

“Of  the  45  freshmen  who  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  J-school  last  fall,”  he 
says,  “only  32  are  left,  two  having 
transferred  to  other  schools  and 
the  rest  dropping  out  because  of 
grades  or  finances. 

“Which  means,”  he  concludes, 
“that  if  25  of  the  original  45  grad¬ 
uate,  it  will  be  a  high  percentage. 
What  happens  to  the  rest?” 

The  great  majority  of  the  men 
go  into  the  armed  services,  he 
points  out,  and  are  out  of  circula¬ 
tion  for  from  two  to  four  years, 
leaving  only  the  few  4-Fs  and 
Korean  veterans. 

As  for  the  girls,  he  says,  though 
they  are  not  going  into  the  armed 
forces,  even  their  availability  can’t 
be  depended  upon.  “Since  most  of 
the  young  men  are  going  right  into 
the  service,  most  of  the  young 
ladies  aren’t  waiting  until  they  re¬ 
turn.  They  are  marrying  them  be¬ 
fore  they  get  away. 

“Of  the  six  girls  graduating  this 
Spring,”  he  says,  “four  of  them 
will  be  married  before  the  Summer 
is  over.  And  since  they  plan  to 
follow  their  husbands,  none  of 
these  four  will  probably  go  to 
work  in  Montana  this  year.” 

Nor  can  the  publishers  count  on 
the  former  graduates  who  are  com¬ 
pleting  their  two  to  four  years  in 
the  service,  he  warns.  “Some  like 
the  high  pay  they  are  getting  as 
officers,  so  are  staying  in  the  serv¬ 
ice,”  he  says.  “Others  are  drift¬ 
ing  away  from  journalism  with  the 
comment  that  ‘After  the  higher 
pay  we  got  in  the  service,  it  is  hard 
for  us  to  start  again  at  the  lower 
pay  publishers  can  afford  at  the 
start.’ 

“Others,”  he  says,  “are  going  in¬ 
to  public  relations.”  So,  he  con¬ 
cludes,  it’s  a  pretty  unsatisfactory 
outlook  for  newspaper  employers. 

“It’s  not  possible,”  says  Mr. 
Byerly,  “for  the  publishers  to  do 
as  much  as  we  would  like  to 
do.  But  one  thing  is  very  impor¬ 
tant: 

“We  must  interest  more  of  our 
promising  high  school  graduates  at 
home  in  entering  the  journalism 
school.  By  increasing  the  number 
enrolling — and  the  J-school  could 
handle  twice  as  many  students 
without  much  added  difficulty — 
we  can  increase  the  number  of 


Small  Papers  Hit  First 

Employers  on  the  larger  news¬ 
papers  have  little  reason  to  feel 
complacent  about  a  shortage  of 
journalism  graduates  because  they 
hire  their  replacements — as  many 
of  them  do — from  the  smaller 
dailies  and  weeklies. 

Increasingly  the  editorial  or  ad¬ 
vertising  employe  on  the  city  daily 
came  up  by  way  of  a  journalism 
school  and  a  first  job  on  a  small- 
community  newspaper.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  employers,  this 
represents  the  ideal  progression. 
But  the  decline  in  journalism  en¬ 
rollments  is  hitting  the  small  news¬ 
paper  disproportionately  hard,  be¬ 
cause  decrease  in  number  of 
youngsters  considering  community 
journalism  is  alarmingly  large. 

The  kids  less  and  less  are  will¬ 
ing  to  consider  jobs  with  weekly 
papers. 

As  Prof.  E.  B.  Dugan  of  the 
MSU  school  of  journalism  faculty 
points  out,  “Among  the  hardest 
hit  is  the  publisher  of  the  weekly 
or  small  daily.  More  young 
people  should  be  told  about  the 
weekly  newspaper  before  they 
come  to  school,”  he  says.  “They 
occasionally  are  graduated  into 
jobs  on  weeklies,  but  seldom  do 
they  arrive  (at  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism)  with  the  weekly  newspaper 
as  their  goal.” 

Other  industrial  fields  are  com¬ 
peting  for  able  young  men  and 
women,  Mr.  Dugan  points  out. 
“They’re  doing  a  better  selling  job 
at  the  high  school  level.  ‘Better’ 
isn’t  exactly  the  word,”  he  says, 
“because  it  implies  ‘good’  as  a 
starting  point.  And  frankly,  1 
don’t  believe  the  selling  job  has 
been  good. 

“Interviews  with  incoming  fresh¬ 
men  each  year  seldom  place  the 
weekly  newspaper  very  high  on  the 
student’s  list  of  intersts. 

“If  publishers  would  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  prospective  journalists  the 
way  doctors,  dentists,  nurses  and 
engineers  do,  in  counseling  their 
successors,”  Mr.  Dugan  concludes, 
“we’d  have  more  graduates  who 
want  to  go  into  the  field.  When 
career  catalogs  list  nearly  3,000 
classifications,  a  high  school  stu¬ 
dent’s  choice  shouldn’t  be  left  to 
chance.” 


Non-Scale  Papers 

Dan  Bowerman,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.) 

Press  Democrat  points  out,  in  an 
interesting  sidelight  on  all  this, 
that  “non-metropolitan  dailies  op-  ■ 

erating  under  scales  are  getting  Old  Weekly  Stops 


who  have  scales  have  to  stick  to 
them  in  the  realization  that  in  a 
few  years  our  men  with  little  ex¬ 
perience  are  automatically  going 
to  advance  to  salary  brackets  run¬ 
ning  some  $20  a  week  above  those 
paid  on  newspapers  without  scales. 

“So,  the  papers  without  scales 
base  their  wages  for  new  employes 
strictly  on  ability,  with  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  past  experience,  but  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  raises  are 
not  going  to  be  automatic,  or  par¬ 
ticularly  large,  in  future  years. 

“The  young  guys  who  are  either 
married  or  intending  to  get  mar¬ 
ried  understandably  enough  take 
the  jobs  that  pay  more  money  right 
now.” 

■ 

American  Weekly 
Adds  Houston  Chronicle 

Robert  D.  Levitt,  publisher  of 
the  American  Weekly,  announced 
that  the  Houston  (Texas)  Chroni¬ 
cle  has  been  added  to  the  list  of 
newspapers  distributing  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly.  This  addition  raises 
the  number  of  distributing  news¬ 
papers  to  25  and  boosts  American 
Weekly  circulation  to  well  over  9,- 
500,000. 

“TTie  Houston  market,”  said  Mr. 
Levitt,  “is  a  strategic  one  for  na¬ 
tional  advertisers.  We  are,  of 
course,  proud  that  we  have  been 
able  to  capture  this  market  for  ad¬ 
vertisers  with  the  most  powerful 
newspaper  in  Houston — the  Chron¬ 
icle.  Houston  is  the  14th  largest 
and  richest  city  in  the  nation. 

■ 

Speedier  Teletypes 
Not  For  Press  Use 

Chicago — Contrary  to  previously 
published  reports,  the  new  tele¬ 
typewriters  that  can  spell  out  100 
words  a  minute  are  not  particularly 
suitable  for  newspaper  use  because 
they  are  not  six-unit  code  oper¬ 
ated  and  cannot  print  upper  and 
lower  case. 

Officials  at  Teletype  Corp. 
pointed  out  that  the  new  machines 
have  proved  successful  in  gov¬ 
ernment  service,  but  they  are 
not  adaptable  for  Teletypesetters, 
which  operate  on  a  six-unit  basis. 
Because  wire  services  have  adopt¬ 
ed  upper  and  lower  case  for  their 
TTS  circuits,  the  present  Teletype 
machines  which  transmit  about  60 
words  a  minute  are  more  practical. 
■ 

Circulation  Study 

A  detailed  analysis  of  its  circu¬ 
lation  has  been  published  by  the 
New  York  Times  in  a  new  20-page 
booklet.  The  report  shows  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Times  for  a  single 
weekday  and  for  a  single  Sunday 
on  dates  designated  by  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 


beaten  to  death,  in  the  present 
manpower  shortage,  by  similar 
newspapers  without  scales. 

“To  keep  within  our  budgets," 
says  Mr.  Bowerman,  “those  of  us 


Eastport,  Me. — ^Publisher  Ger¬ 
ald  White  said  the  Eastport  Sen¬ 
tinel,  Maine’s  oldest  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  will  be  discontinued  after 
135  years  of  continuous  operation. 
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Printers'  Ink  will  do  it! 

The  Advertisers'  Annual— 195 Jf  number 
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To  appear  as  section  two 

of  the  weekly  issue  of  October  23,  1953.  /  sijHIH 

Long  awaited,  much  needed  wrap-up  of  / 

advertising  and  marketing  information  and  / 

data  between  one  set  of  covers.  /  /I  /  ^^****^^^ 

The  answers  to  thousands  of  questions  /  AJ  |  //^  ■ 

now  made  available  in  easy  to  use,  /  ^  wf  //^/QA^O^ 

cross  indexed  desk  manual.  /  Al  O 

We  can’t  begin  to  tell  you  in  this  space  /  #/%  / 

all  the  reasons  why  this  job  is  /  '  7  rir-  * 

something  that  only  Printers’  Ink  /  *  t) /  ;»>-  L  '> 

editorial  staff  could  tackle.  /  h 

But  our  staff  has  the  depth,  the  skill,  / 
and  the  courage  to  try.  In  addition, 
only  PI  has  the  necessary  records  and 
information  at  hand  to  complete  this  task- 
backed  by  sixty-five  years  of 
publishing  know-how  and  experience. 

We  have  a  mandate  from  our  readers  for  this. 

We  got  over  twenty-two  thousand  reader-communications  in 
one  year  asking  for  information,  commenting  favorably 
or  critically  on  what  we  have  done,  are  doing,  or  ought  to  do. 

In  the  face  of  this  demand,  the  editors  of  Printers’  Ink  know  what 
our  readers  want  and  have  now  gone  ahead  to  do  this 
comprehensive  work— as  only  Printers'  Ink  could  do  it. 
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What’s  in  it  for  YOU  . . .  the  advertiser  wanting  to  reach  the  maximum  number  of 
of  advertisers,  the  maximum  number  of  times,  for  the  minimum  number  of  dollars 
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Cuban  Press 
Fights  For  Its 
Freedom  Again 

Havana — ^The  Cuban  Press  Bloc 
and  the  National  Collegium  have 
announced  their  opposition  to  the 
censorship  imposed  on  the  Cuban 
press  and  almost  all  other  media 
of  communication  as  a  result  of 
an  abortive  uprising  last  week. 
Both  the  Bloc  and  the  Collegium 
appointed  committees  to  call  on 
President  Batista  to  ask  him  to 
rescind  the  censorship  order. 

.\fter  the  Bloc’s  committee  saw 
Batista,  the  president  of  the  Bloc, 
Cristobal  Diaz,  said,  “The  Presi¬ 
dent  explained  hb  point  of  view 
both  as  a  private  person  and  as 
Chief  Executive  and  told  ns  that 
he  would  cancel  the  censorship 
imposed  on  the  press  as  soon  as 
it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  that 
he  himself  deplored  the  need  of 
the  measure.” 

Last  September  (E  &  P,  Sept.  6) 
President  Batista  promised:  ‘The 
press  has  not  been,  and  will  not 
be.  under  my  government,  a  con¬ 
trolled  instrument,  and  least  of  all 
will  it  be  conducted  to  an  ignoble 
end  under  official  orientation.  .  .  . 
Journalism  in  its  essence  and  in 
its  most  noble  functioning,  through 
newspapers  or  the  air  waves  is  .  .  . 
the  l^st  vehicle,  not  only  to  keep 
the  country  informed  of  the  most 
recent  occurrences,  but  also  to  aid 
the  unfolding  of  culture  and  the 
formation  of  conscience  .  .  .” 

The  about-face  on  the  matter  Of 
censorship  was  part  of  a  general 
tightening  of  policy  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Minister  of  Information 
Ernesto  de  la  Fe  announced  that 
“tolerance  has  ended.”  As  part  of 
the  policy,  constitutional  rights 
were  suspended  for  90  days,  and 
these  included  the  rights  of  the 
press. 

At  first  censors  were  appointed 
for  only  a  few  publications,  but 
within  a  few  days  censorship  was 
extended  to  all  papers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  In  the  case  of  pro-govern¬ 
ment  periodicals,  however,  the 
naming  of  censors  was  merely  a 
formality.  (Radio  stations  have 
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been  limited  in  what  they  could 
broadcast  ever  since  the  present 
government  rose  to  power  last 
year.) 

Hoy  Closed  Again 
In  addition  to  censoring  the 
press,  the  government  seized  and 
closed  down  the  Communist  daily 
Hoy.  Officials  said  that  the  Red 
paper  had  been  involved  in  the 
revolt. 

One  physical  incident  has 
marked  the  imposing  of  censor¬ 
ship.  Louis  Ortega,  editor  of  the 
daily  Pueblo,  suffered  some  bruises 
when  he  clashed  with  his  paper’s 
censor.  A  number  of  newsmen  and 
police  were  involved  in  the  re¬ 
sulting  melee,  but  no  serious  in¬ 
juries  were  reported. 

Otherwise,  censorship  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  some  strange  and  humor¬ 
ous  incidents: 

Cables  have  been  censored,  but 
not  long-distance  telephone  calls. 
As  a  result  the  major  wire  agen¬ 
cies  have  relied  almost  entirely  on 
phone  calls  to  get  their  stories  to 
the  U.  S.  The  AP’s  Ben  Meyer  was 
on  the  phone  for  six  hours  at  one 
stretch. 

Prensa  Libre  appeared  one  eve¬ 
ning  with  blank  spaces  scattered 
throughout  the  paper.  Notes  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  material  which 
would  have  appeared  in  the  spaces 
had  been  censored.  The  censor  was 
promptly  censured  and  fired,  and 
another  appointed. 

The  London  Express  correspond¬ 
ent  sent  a  cable  saying  that  the 
armed  forces  were  “hunting  down” 
the  revolutionists.  The  censor 
crossed  out  the  word  “hunting” 
and  substituted  “searching,”  thus 
leaving  the  phrase  “searching 
down”  to  puzzle  a  British  editor. 

Columnist  Ted  Scott  of  the  Ha¬ 
vana  Post,  instead  of  commenting 
on  the  political  situation,  wrote 
a  1,200  word  “Comment  on  the 
Climate.”  The  weekly  politico- 
satirical  zig-zag,  instead  of  spoof¬ 
ing  some  politician  in  its  lead 
head,  as  it  usually  does,  last  week 
substituted  an  unimportant  sports 
head — but  with  the  usual  glaring 
big  green  type.  The  subtlety  was 
plain. 

Despite  the  censorship,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  editorialized  against 
it — but  in  a  mild  sort  of  way.  Civil 
officials  are  censoring  the  Havana 
papers,  but  army  officers  have 
been  appointed  in  the  interior.  In 
the  cities  where  the  uprising  took 
place,  photographers  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  pictures,  but  officials 
have  temporarily  appropriated  the 
cameras,  developed  the  films,  and 
returned  the  cameras  and  only 
those  shots  they  wanted  to. 

■ 

Hole-in-One 

Erie,  Pa.  —  Prizes  worth  $500 
;  will  be  distributed  in  the  sixth  an- 
i  nual  Erie  Dispatch  Hole  -  in  -  One 
1  tournament  scheduled  at  Tracy- 
j  dale  on  Aug.  17-30.  Heading  the 
I  prize  list  this  year  will  be  a  set  of 
nine  Louisville  Grand  Slam  reg¬ 
istered  irons  which  will  go  to  the 
i  winner  of  the  popular  event. 


Hoxind  Their  Beats 

continued  from  page  11 


spent  about  three  weeks  knocking 
on  doors  and  interviewing  wel¬ 
fare  clients.  For  the  most  part,  the 
cases  he  encountered  dealt  with 
slovenly,  shiftless  women,  the 
mothers  of  three,  four,  five  and 
even  six  illegitimate  children,  often 
by  as  many  fathers.  With  each 
new  child,  the  ADC  check  is  raised 
by  $15. 

In  two  instances,  Mr.  Molloy 
flushed  out  the  women’s  lovers 
from  their  hiding  places  in  the 
women’s  homes.  His  series  showed 
that  far  from  aiding  needy  chil¬ 
dren,  the  check  was  being  used  by 
the  woman  and  her  men  friends, 
for  their  own  enjoyment.  The  sur¬ 
vey  described  countless  cases  of 
under-nourished  children  running 
around  naked  and  neglected,  in 
homes  where  depravity  and  im¬ 
morality  were  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  series  was  strengthened 
by  editorials  calling  for  an  end 
to  such  abuses  and  a  tightening 
up  of  welfare  regulations,  to  in¬ 
sure  that  only  the  deserving  and 
the  genuinely  needy  would  get 
assistance. 

Story  Wins  Home 
For  Armless  Waif 
Dallas — At  dawn  July  21  Louise 
Hood,  seven-month-old  armless 
waif  of  Waxahachie,  Texas,  faced 
a  hopeless  future. 

By  nightfall  all  that  had  changed 
due  to  a  story  in  the  Dallas  News 
dug  up  by  Thomas  Turner,  chief 
of  the  News’  Central  Texas  Bu¬ 
reau  at  Waco. 

Louise  had  been  born  armless. 
Her  parents  abandoned  her  to  her 
68-year-old  grandparents,  poor 
farmers  who  could  not  care  for 
the  helpless,  bright-eyed,  pretty 
little  girl. 

In  a  few  short  hours  Louise 
was  assured  of  a  home,  one  to 
be  chosen  from  the  many  offers 
which  poured  in.  Money  came, 
even  that  first  day,  from  Texas 
and  the  bordering  states  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  Oklahoma. 

The  funds  continue  to  roll  in. 
Louise  has  been  placed  in  the 
Jones  Children’s  Home  in  Dallas,  a 
private  home  for  little  boys  and 
girls,  where  she  will  be  cared  for 
without  charge  until  officials  decide 
which  of  the  many  couples  seeking 
to  adopt  her  will  be  given  the 
privilege. 

Probation  Officer  Gus  Ramage 
discovered  the  plight  of  the  young¬ 
ster.  Inquiry  disclosed  that  no 
state  or  federal  agency  qualified 
to  aid  the  child  by  providing  a 
home. 

The  future  looked  bleak  until 
the  News’  Mr.  Turner  turned  his 
talent  to  the  cause.  Now  a  trust 
fund,  set  up  by  District  Judge 
Roy  Stout,  is  growing  daily. 
Louise  has  found  love  and  financial 
support. 


Toronto  Telegram 
Helps  Find  POW 

Toronto  —  A  recent  article  on 
escaped  prisoners  still  at  large, 
published  in  the  weekend  edition 
of  the  Toronto  Telegram,  was  in¬ 
strumental  on  July  28  in  capturing 
one  of  these  escaped  German  pris¬ 
oners  of  war. 

The  magazine  article  had  pic¬ 
tured  front  and  side  views  of  five 
escaped  prisoners.  A  worker  in  an 
industrial  plant  in  Hamilton,  Ont., 
recognized  one  of  the  photos  as 
that  resembling  a  co-worker  in  the 
plant. 

Frank  Jenisch,  who  escaped  a 
prisoner-of-war  camp  near  To¬ 
ronto  in  1946,  was  arrested. 
Known  as  John  Krach,  he  had 
worked  at  various  plants  in  Can¬ 
ada,  was  employed  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester  factory  at  Hamil¬ 
ton  when  arrested.  He  reported 
being  glad  the  chase  was  finally 
over,  hoped  he  could  stay  in 
Canada.  His  co-workers  and  neigh¬ 
bors  reported  him  a  quiet,  hard¬ 
working,  religious  man.  Jenisch 
was  an  Austrian  seaman  captured 
near  Dutch  East  Indies  in  May, 
1940. 

■ 

Stories  Cause 
Judge's  Resignation 

Cleveland — As  a  result  of  a 
series  of  stories  in  the  Cleveland 
Press,  disclosing  irregularities. 
Probate  Judge  Nelson  J.  Brewer 
of  Cuyahoga  County  has  resigned 
from  the  bench  he  has  occupied 
for  20  years. 

The  judge,  who  also  resigned  for 
life  from  the  practice  of  law,  had 
been  under  investigation  by  The 
Cleveland  Bar  Association  since 
early  in  June  after  stories  by  two 
Press  reporters,  Forrest  Allen  and 
Sam  Giaimo,  had  appeared  about 
the  judge. 

These  stories  probed  into  the 
judge’s  activities  in  guardianship 
cases  before  and  after  his  op- 
pointment  as  judge.  Judge  Brewer, 
in  his  only  public  statement, 
branded  the  Press  stories  as  “hav¬ 
ing  no  basis  in  fact.”  When  he 
resigned.  Judge  Brewer  said  he 
would  “distribute  to  the  proper 
parties”  $6,300  plus  interest 
which  the  investigation  indicated 
was  owned  by  various  estates  han¬ 
dled  by  him. 

■ 

Boillie  and  Copley 
Return  From  Europe 

Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the 
United  Press  Associations,  and 
James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of  the 
Copley  Newspapers  in  California 
and  Illinois,  arrived  in  New  York 
Aug.  3  on  the  Cunard  liner  Queen 
Elizabeth  after  respective  tours  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  Baillie  made  a  10-week 
tour  of  five  European  countries. 
Mr.  Copley,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  two  children,  attended 
the  Coronation  and  spent  three 
months  in  England,  France  and 
Italy. 
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Who  shared  in  this  oil  company  s  $1,074,286 
newspaper  expenditure  last  year? 


keep  up  with  all  that  happens  in  the  newspaper 
world.  This  oil  company  and  its  agencies  are 
no  exception. 


Obviously,  those  newspapers  who  made  them¬ 
selves  and  their  markets  well  known  to  buyers 
of  newspaper  space  fared  well  with  this  mam¬ 
moth  oil  company.  Chances  are  that  those 
newspapers  that  regularly  tell  their  message 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  received  a  fair  share  of 
this  company’s  $1,074,286  budget.  Stands  to 
reason  because  those  executives  in  most  com¬ 
panies — and  their  agencies — who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  spending  millions  in  newspapers  are 
regular  E  &  P  readers.  They  have  to  be  to 


Big  People  . . .  Big  Newepoper  Advertisers 
. . .  Big  Business  for  ITou 

Almogt  all  important  buyart  of  namnpapor  tpace 
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Irate  Letters 
Didn’t  Follow 
Spelling  of  SOB 


continued  from  page  58 


Atlantic  alone  in  87  days  on  a 
2?-foot  cutter. 


Monique,  “Latest  from  Paris” 
columnist  for  the  Chicago  TRtB- 
cne-New  York  News  Syndicate, 
is  covering  the  current  fashion 
openings  in  the  French  capital  and 
cabling  special  dispatches  to  client 
newspapers. 


NATIONAL  CARTOONISTS  SOCIETY  committee  presents  engraved 
T-square  to  Gene  Dare  Miller,  winner  of  NCS  cartooning  contest  for 
disabled  war  veterans.  L.  to  r.:  Frank  Willard,  Milt  Gross,  Mrs. 
Miller,  Mr.  Miller,  Chic  Young,  Merrill  Blosser  and  Ferd  Johnson. 


NEA  Service  is  distributing  a 
12-part  story  strip  on  the  Wright 
brothers  for  release  Aug.  24  to 
Sept.  5,  coincident  with  the  50th 
anniversary  of  aviation.  Author  is 
Wade  Jones  with  art  work  by- 
Ralph  Lane. 


(D.  C.)  Star,  whose  opinion  col¬ 
umn  has  been 
distributed  by 
Bell  Syndicate, 
switched  to  a 
new  syndicate, 

Columbia  F  e  a  - 
TUBES,  with  the 

1,000  television  appearances  to  her  Aug.  3  relea.se. 
credit,  will  draw  on  much  of  that  Columbia  will 
experience  in  a 
new  five-a-week 
television  column 
s  c  h  e  d  uled  for 
early  September 
release  via 
United  Feature 
Syndicate. 

Miss  Emerson 
plans  to  devote 
two  columns  each 
week  to  news  and 
gossip  about  the 
TV  field.  The 


“‘ill  account  ot  his  extraordinary 
IntGrchGiniCCll  v.^Orp.  encounter  with  His  Excellency  .  .  . 

Adds  RGSGarch  DGpt.  l  slept  on  it,  took  it  up  with  the 

Interchemical  Corporation  —  assistant  publisher  and  we  decided 
manufacturers  of  printing  inks,  that,  after  125  years  of  publica- 
industrial  finishes,  textile  colorants  tion.  the  time  had  come  for  the 
and  other  chemical  coatings— has  Advertiser  to  spell  out  ‘son-of-a- 
announced  the  establishment  of  a  bitch.’  ” 

new  commercial  research  depart-  Mr.  Hall  went  on  to  relate  how 
ment.  the  account  was  surmounted  with 

Dr.  Zeno  Wicks,  former  mem-  a  2-column,  18-point  head  and  an 
ber  of  the  Interchemical  Research  editor’s  note  mentioning  as  prece- 
Laboratories,  is  manager  of  the  dent  the  Truman-Pearson  incident, 
new  department,  reporting  to  The  AP  picked  up  the  story, 
Norman  Cassel,  Interchemical  Mr.  Hall  continued,  but  stuck  to 
vicepresident  concerned  with  re-  the  initialed  S.O.B.  “.  .  .  The  gov- 
search  and  development.  His  as-  ernor  confirmed  our  account  and 
sociates  are  Henry  Young  and  the  state  blinked.  Much  to  my  re- 
John  Duane,  with  Milton  Zucker  Ijef.  the  Advertiser  received  very 
serving  as  active  consultant.  little  criticism  for  spelling  it  out. 

,  Not  a  single  letter  of  censure  . . .” 

j  1-  T  Advertiser  editor  went  on: 

RGmodGling  Job  “My  previous  exiperiments  with 

At  Oreaon  Plant  usages  in  this  realm  indicate  to 

A  ll-  ,  me  that  the  public  is  much  more 

E  advanced  than  we  think.  It  seemed 

th  ‘hen,  as  now,  that  there  is 

moved  the  newsroom  from  the  _ _ ,  ,,  r  .  . 

.  .a  .  .u  I  a  *3  good  deal  of  unctuousness  in 

street  floor  to  the  second  floor  of  _ _ r 

.  monogramming  son-of-a-bitch  or 

e  plan  .  ,  representing  it  with  a  precisely 

Plans  cal  for  the  installation  of  a  hyphenated  ellipsis  arrangement, 
passenger  elevator  horn  str^t  level  ^ 

to  the  newsroom.  Pneumatic  tubes  business  about  ‘a  newspa- 

carry  copy  from  the  newsroom  to  ^  ^bole  family  to  read 

the  composing  room  at  the  breakfast  table.’  The  Bible 

A  portion  of  the  advertising  de-  Shakespeare,  to  be  original 

partment  has  mov^  into  the  space  ^bout  the  matter,  aren’t-why 
formerly  o^up.ed  by  the  news-  should  we  pretend  to  be?” 


Brown 


■ 


Constantine  Brown  Column 
Switches  to  Columbia 

Constantine  Brown,  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  editor  of  the  Washington 


See  Parade^  August  9— 
for  an  exclusive  article 
by  Attorney  General 
Brownell,  incorrectly 
dated  August  19  in  last 
week’s  Editor  f-Pub/Lsber. 
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Co.,  and  Clarence  Olson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Sioux  City  Guild  and 
one  of  10  candidates  for  vice- 
president-at-large  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild. 

The  new  contract  provides  a  top 
scale  of  $99.75  for  journeyman 
deskmen  and  $93.50  for  five-year 
reporters.  These  new  scales  repre¬ 
sent  wage  hikes  of  $2.75  for  desk- 
men  and  $3.25  for  reporters. 

■ 

NLRB  HGaring 

Los  Angeles — Hearing  has  been 
set  for  Oct.  6  on  a  complaint  be¬ 
fore  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  charging  the  Examiner  with 
unfair  labor  practices.  The  Los  An¬ 
geles  Newspaper  Guild  accused  the 
Hearst  morning  newspaper  of  fir¬ 
ing  16  persons  from  its  classified 
department  for  union  activity. 


of  the  advertising  department  and 
allowing  for  complete  mat  filing 
facilities  in  the  department. 

■ 

Brohxn  and  MyGrs 
Win  Promotions 

In  two  recent  promotions  made 
by  Production  Manager  John  Park 
at  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune,  Fred 
Brohm  was  named  superintendent 
of  the  composing  room,  and  Noah 
Myers  became  superintendent  of 
the  Tribune’s  black  press  depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Brohm,  who  joined  the  Trib¬ 
une  staff  as  an  adman  in  1927, 
succeeds  Roy  C.  Keeler,  who  re¬ 
tired  on  pension.  Mr.  Myers  is  a 
35-year  man  in  the  Tribune  or¬ 
ganization.  He  has  been  assistant 
superintendent  of  black  press  since 
1950. 


GOP  Criticism  Of 
Press  Answered 

Lancaster,  Pa. — Earl  E.  Key- 
ser,  editor  of  the  Lancaster  In¬ 
telligencer-Journal,  and  president  j 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  j 
Newspaper  Editors,  says  that  law¬ 
makers  who  take  potshots  at  news-  j 
papers  cause  “incalculable  harm  | 
to  the  cause  of  freedom.”  ' 

In  a  letter  to  Rep.  .Mbert  W.  ’ 
Johnson,  Republican  floor  leader 
of  the  State  House,  Mr.  Keyset 
said  that  a  recent  speech  by  Mr-  | 
Johnson  was  not  in  keeping  with 
his  high  office. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  in  his  talk  to 
the  legislators  that  he  was  getting 
“sick  and  tired”  of  the  Republican 
majority  being  “unfairly  criticized" 
by  the  newspapers. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  PRIDEFULLY  presents  an  historic  supplement 


I  out 
cular 
sub- 
Hall, 
>ttery 
LlgUSt 

cicty 


South- 


.  .  .  its  GREAT  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  and  the 
Newspapers  that  Provided  Inspirational  Leadership 


1  ROM  teeming  ports  to  fertile  farm  and 
^  grove  acreages ;  from  little  towns  that 
became  cities  with  incredible  swift- 
industrial  up- 


BERE,  indeed,  is  a  rare  opportunity  for 
the  South’s  newspapers  to  elaborate 
on  their  participation  in  the  achieve¬ 
ment  so  that  each  section’s  story  may 
have  nation-wide  coverage,  for  the  Supplement 
will  reach  Editor  &  Publisher’s  readers  coast- 
to-coast. 

It  is  equally  important  that  every  service, 
manufacturers  of  every  type  of  mechanical 
equipment  and  supplies,  every  enterprise, 
whether  serving  newspapers  or  lending  inval¬ 
uable  sinews  to  the  South’s  wheels  of  progress, 
should  participate.  The  opportunity  in  unique, 
the  rewards  obvious. 


ness,  due  to  a  vast, 
swing:  from  giant  power  developments  to 
textile  looms  pouring  forth  their  yardage  of 
wealth,  “TODAY’S  SOUTH’’  now  takes  its 
place  as  a  great  Economic  Empire. 

It  is  a  very  important  and  a  very  inspiring 
story,  and  Editor  &  Publisher  takes  pride  in 
dedicating  a  special  Service-Reference  Supple¬ 
ment  to  it — made  all  the  more  appropriate 
because  it  pays  tribute  both  to  “Today’s  South’’ 
and  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  S.  N.  P.  A. 

The  newspapers  of  this  imposing  area — 
whether  in  smaller  communities  or  in  large 
cities — have  given  impetus  and  support  to  the 
South’s  year-by-year  progress,  inspiring  its 
readers  to  collaborate  in  fulfillment  of  a  Golden 
Dream. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  issue  is  no 
conventional  “Souvenir”  in 
the  usual  sense.  It  is  a 
handsome  volume,  written 
largely  by  pioneers  in  every 
department  of  the  South’s 
growth,  and  a  reference 
book  to  be  long  cherished. 


how 
with 
id  an 
irece- 
ident. 
story, 
ck  to 
t  gov- 
t  and 
ly  re- 
very 
t  out. 


The  task  of  assembling  editorial  matter  for 
“TODAY’S  SOUTH  ”  has  been  both  an  exact¬ 
ing  and  an  inspiring  assignment.  Our  thanks 
are  due  those  important  leaders  in  all  fields 
who  have  given  of  their  time  and  their  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  to  make 
this  issue  memorable. 

In  keeping  with  the  Anni¬ 
versary  spirit,  there  will  be 
a  gold  die-cut  cover  and  an 
appropriately  illustrated 
second  cover  in  color. 


YANOOCa  ■ 


The  S.N.P.A.  50th  Anniversary  and  “TODAY’S  SOUTH”  issue  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  will  be  one  section  of  the  October  31st  release. 

Full  page,  $460;  three-quarter  page,  $390;  half-page,  $260;  two-page 
spread,  $850.  (Contract  rates  apply.  The  opportunity  for  color  is 
excellent.  Closing  date  for  copy— September  28th.) 
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Uniform  Defense  Rules 
On  Accident  News 


On  Oct.  22,  1952,  the  Defense 
Department  issued  a  new  directive 
outlining  a  uniform  policy  of 
releasing  information  concerning 
military  personnel  involved  in  ac¬ 
cidents  within  the  U.S. 

J.  Russell  Wiggins,  managing 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
chairman  of  the  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
states  in  the  ASNE  Bulletin: 

“The  text  ought  to  be  helpful 
to  any  newspaper  editor  refused 
information  under  the  old  regula¬ 
tions  no  longer  in  effect  where 
they  conflict  with  the  directive.” 
This  directive  now  governs  the 
policy  of  all  military  establish¬ 
ments  under  separate  diredtives 
disseminated  by  each  of  them. 

According  to  Mr.  Higgins: 

Navy  and  Army  Act 

“The  Department  of  the  Navy 
dispatched  the  contents  of  this  di¬ 
rective  to  all  staffs  on  Oct.  25, 
1952  in  a  telegram,  stating:  ‘De¬ 
fense  Department  Directive  will 
provide  guidance  on  which  to  base 
any  replies  to  press  queries.’  This 
was  followed  on  March  24,  1953 
with  Bureau  of  Personnel  instruc¬ 
tion  1088.3  restating  the  depart¬ 
mental  directive  over  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  J.  F.  Bolger,  Deputy  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel. 

“Third  Army  Headquarters  or¬ 
dered  the  departmental  directive 
into  effect  by  a  telegram  of  Oct. 
25,  authorizing  the  release  of  the 
information  concerning  persons 
involved  in  accidents  on  Wednes- 
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day,  Oct.  29.  This  message  stated: 
‘Recommend  all  echelons  be  fully 
briefed  on  new  policy  prior  to  re¬ 
lease  date.  Army  special  regula¬ 
tions  implementing  this  directive 
expected  to  indicate  that  doubtful 
cases  will  be  locally  resolved  in 
favor  of  most  expeditious  release 
of  information.’ 

“The  Air  Forces,  on  Oct.  22, 
dispatched  the  text  of  the  directive 
to  their  staffs  and  directed:  ‘All 
Air  Force  commands  and  inde¬ 
pendent  agencies  will  be  guided  by 
the  provisions  of  this  directive  un¬ 
til  such  time  as  an  Air  Force  im¬ 
plementing  regulation  is  issued.’ 

“The  Air  Force  regulations  have 
not  yet  been  released  but  are  ex¬ 
pected  shortly.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
from  all  these  directives  and  mes¬ 
sages  that  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  Directive  is  now  fully  in  ef¬ 
fect  for  all  military  establishments 
notwithstanding  the  delay  in  pro¬ 
mulgating  regulations  for  some  of 
the  branches  of  the  service.” 

Text  of  Directive 

Text  of  the  Defense  Department 
directive  follows: 

1.  Purpose 

This  directive  establishes  uni¬ 
form  Department  of  Defense  pol¬ 
icy  on  the  release  of  information 
concerning  miltary  personnel  in¬ 
volved  in  accidents  within  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States. 

2.  Accidents  Within  Armed 
Forces  Installations 

In  all  cases  of  accidents  within 
the  confines  of  installations  of  the 
armed  forces: 

a.  Public  release  of  names  and 
addresses  of  killed  or  injured  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  may  be  withheld 
until  such  time  as  the  next  of  kin 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  have 
received  the  official  notification  of 
the  accident; 

b.  Every  effort  should  be  made, 
however,  to  release  such  names 
and  addresses  simultaneously  with, 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible, 
the  release  of  the  accident  news 
itself,  so  as  to  remove  or  lessen  the 
anxiety  of  relatives  of  other  per¬ 
sonnel  on  the  installation. 

3.  Accidents  Outside  Armed 
Forces  Installations 

In  all  cases  of  accidents  outside 
the  confines  of  installations  of  the 
armed  forces: 

a.  If  military  personnel  figure 
in  accidents  involving  civilian  or 
military  automobiles,  trains,  com¬ 
mercial  or  private  airplanes,  or  in 
any  other  types  of  accidents,  with 
the  exception  of  3  C  below,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  should  be  released 
immediately  upon  identification. 

b.  If  the  accidents  involve  mili¬ 
tary  airplanes  which  crash  in  or 
upon  the  borders  of  cities  oi 
towns,  or  which  cause  civilian  cas¬ 


ualties  or  appreciable  damage  to 
property — that  is,  if  there  has  been 
a  major  invasion  of  the  civilan  do¬ 
main — the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  military  personnel  should  be 
released  immediately  upon  identi¬ 
fication;  if  classified  equipment  is 
involved,  normal  security  precau¬ 
tions  should  be  observed  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  equipment. 

c.  If  the  accidents  involve  mili¬ 
tary  airplanes  which  crash  in  lo¬ 
calities  remote  from  populated 
areas,  involve  no  civilian  casual¬ 
ties,  and  cause  no  appreciable 
property  damage — that  is,  if  there 
has  been  no  major  invasion  of  the 
civilian  domain — names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  military  personnel 
may  be  withheld  until  such  time 
as  the  next  of  kin  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  have  received  offi¬ 
cial  notification  of  the  accident. 

4.  Implementation. 

Copies  of  directives  or  regula¬ 
tions  issued  to  implement  this  pol¬ 
icy  shall  be  furnished  the  Office 
of  Public  Information,  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

■ 

Chi.  Trib.  Roto 
Employs  200 

Printing  more  than  1,500,000 
copies  each  of  the  Grafic  Maga¬ 
zine  and  Picture  Section  for  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Sunday  Tribune 
week  after  week  is  the  job  of  some 
200  persons  in  the  Tribune’s  roto¬ 
gravure  plant. 

Established  in  1915,  the  Tribune 
roto  plant  is  important  historically 
as  the  birthplace  of  coloroto — the 
process  through  which  rotogra¬ 
vure  and  color  were  first  joined. 
Prior  to  this  development  31  years 
ago,  all  newspaper  roto  sections 
were  printed  in  monotone — either 
black  and  white  or  brown  (sepia) 
and  white. 

Color  in  1922 

During  World  War  I,  Col.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  decided  that  newspapers 
needed  the  brightness  of  color.  As 
one  of  the  first  newspapers  in  the 
country  to  print  a  roto  section,  the 
Tribune  conducted  early  experi¬ 
ments  in  color  rotogravure. 
Through  the  combined  efforts  of 
assistant  production  manager  Otto 
Wolf  and  the  late  John  C.  Yetter, 
a  successful  process  was  perfected 
on  an  experimental  basis  in  1920. 
And  two  years  later,  on  April  9, 
1922,  the  first  coloroto  section 
ever  printed  on  a  continuous  web 
of  paper  was  delivered  to  readers 
of  the  Sunday  Tribune. 

Technical  progress  since  that 
pioneer  issue  is  evident  both  in 
the  attractiveness  of  today’s  roto 
sections  and  in  the  efficient  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  roto  plant  which, 
since  1924,  has  operated  under  the 
supervision  of  production  manager 
John  Park. 

The  process  differs  greatly  from 
that  used  in  printing  the  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  newspaper.  While  the 
regular  pages  of  the  paper  are 
printed  by  the  letterpress  method 


CBS  Is  Authorized 
To  Test  Color  TV 

Washington — The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  Aug. 

6  authorized  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  to  begin  experimen¬ 
tal  color  television  broadcasts  for 
three  months,  starting  Sept.  10. 
The  color  telecasts  will  show  up 
in  black  and  white  on  regular  TV 
receivers.  The  NTSC  technique  to 
be  used  will  be  “compatible”  with 
black  and  white  unlike  CBS’  orig¬ 
inal  method. 

CBS  is  authorized  to  make  its 
color  tests  at  any  time  during  the 
day,  but  is  limited  by  the  order  to 
noncommercial,  sustaining  pro¬ 
grams.  The  FCC  said  the  three- 
month  test  was  ordered  to  study 
the  technical  problems  involved  in 
color  television  and  to  determine 
how  well  the  color  programs  can 
be  received  on  regular  black  and 
white  sets. 

with  the  ink  laid  on  raised  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  stereotype  fastened 
to  printing  cylinders,  the  gravure 
process  prints  from  ink  deposited 
in  tiny  depressions  in  the  surface 
of  the  printing  cylinders. 

The  roto  plant  is  divided  into 
two  main  divisions:  roto  etching, 
a  68-man  department  under  the 
supervision  of  Harold  Maas  and 
his  assistant,  Kurt  Markus,  and  the 
roto  press  department  with  a  145- 
man  team  supervised  by  Ralph 
Waggett  and  LeRoy  Anderson,  as¬ 
sistant  superintendent. 

The  Tribune’s  roto  pressroom 
equipment  includes  30  roto  print¬ 
ing  units  and  five  folders,  stretch¬ 
ing  the  entire  length  of  the  south 
wall  of  the  plant.  Although  a  tre¬ 
mendous  volume  of  work  goes  into 
the  production  of  three  million 
sections  per  week,  the  plant  nor¬ 
mally  operates  on  a  five-day  week. 

Three-Shift  Schedule 
This  is  possible  because  press¬ 
room  staffers  work  a  three-shift, 
round-the-clock  schedule. 

The  Tribune  is  among  the  rela¬ 
tively  few  newspapers  in  the  coun¬ 
try  which  print  their  own  roto¬ 
gravure  sections  exclusively. 

Material  to  be  printed  in  color 
in  the  Grafic  and  Picture  Section 
must  be  received  in  the  plant  at 
least  six  weeks  prior  to  the  date 
of  issue  to  allow  plenty  of  time  for 
preparation  of  cylinders.  WiA 
20  pages  on  a  single  cylinder,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  late 
changes  are  more  difficult  and 
costly  in  roto  printing  than  in 
letterpress. 

The  actual  press  run  begins  12 
days  before  the  Sunday  of  issue. 
With  several  issues  moving  through 
the  plant  at  all  times,  the  full  run 
requires  about  a  week  to  com¬ 
plete. 

May  production  of  the  Grafic 
and  Picture  Sections  required  more 
than  57  tons  of  ink  and  more  than 
2,000,000  pounds  of  paper. 
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Editor  Under 
Attack  In 
Brazil  Resigns 

Samuel  Wainer  resigned  Aug.  4 
as  publisher  of  the  pro-government 
newspaper  Ultima  Hora  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  after  other  news¬ 
papers  charged  he  failed  to  repay 
a  $7,500,000  loan  from  the  Bank 
of  Brazil  for  establishing  the  news¬ 
paper. 

He  resigned  to  avoid  possible 
closing  of  the  newspaper  under 
a  legal  provision  that  all  Brazilian 
publishers  must  be  born  in  Brazil. 

Opposition  circles,  which  have 
charged  the  Vargas  administration 
with  trying  to  crush  freedom  of 
the  press  through  economic  pres¬ 
sures,  rejoiced  at  defeat  of  a  bill 
for  the  government  to  regulate 
journalists’  salaries. 

In  connection  with  this  threat 
to  the  press,  Sam  Pope  Brewer, 
correspondent  in  Rio  for  the  New 
York  Times,  wrote  his  paper: 

Press  Pay  Bill 

“Though  probably  much  more 
important  in  preserving  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  press,  the  press  salary 
bill  has  received  less  attention  than 
the  bitter  fight  begun  by  Tribuna 
da  Imprensa,  and  joined  in  by  all 
anti-Vargas  newspapers,  against 
the  evening  newspaper,  Ultima 
Hora  and  its  director,  Samuel 
Wainer.  That  fight  still  is  not 
settled  and  involves  the  question 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Carlos 
Lacerda,  editor  of  Tribuna  da  Im¬ 
prensa,  accuses  the  Government  of 
attempting  to  break  independent 
papers  by  financing  Senhor  Wainer 


The  question  of  press  freedom 
comes  in  through  Senhor  Lacerda’s 
charge  that  all  these  huge  loans, 
with  scant  collateral,  were  prompt¬ 
ed  by  the  Government’s  desire  to 
help  Senhor  Wainer  force  the  op¬ 
position  press  out  of  business. 
Senhor  Wainer’s  newspaper  runs 
competitions  and  lotteries  with 
costly  prizes,  houses  being  given 
away  at  present  to  holders  of 
lucky  numbers,  and  is  said  to  offer 
cut  rate  advertising  on  condition 
the  advertisers  do  not  use  compet¬ 
ing  papers.” 

■ 

Eldorado  Type 
In  Lino  Brochure 

A  distinctive  specimen  brochure 
designed  by  W,  A.  Dwiggins  and 
featuring  Eldorado,  the  latest  type 
face  creation  of  this  noted  graphic 
artist,  has  been  issued  by  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company. 

Eldorado  is  the  result  of  experi¬ 
ments  begun  early  in  World  War 
II  to  develop  a  type  face  that 
would  provide  maximum  spatial 
economy  without  in  any  way  sac¬ 
rificing  nicety  of  design  or  read¬ 
ability.  In  1942,  when  govern¬ 
ment  regulations  restricted  the  use 
of  paper,  publishers  were  search¬ 
ing  for  small  types  which  would 
enable  them  to  comply  with  the 
conservation  measures.  Dwiggins 
—creator  of  Caledonia,  Metro, 
and  Electra —  was  inspired  at  the 
time  by  a  type  used  in  Spain  dur¬ 
ing  the  18th  century,  and  he  saw 
the  possibility  of  developing  such 
a  compact,  yet  attractive  face. 
Working  with  the  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  during  the  next  two  years, 
he  completed  the  drawing  of  El¬ 
dorado  and  its  Italic. 


Orton  B.  Motter,  49,  former 
reporter  for  the  United  Press,  the 
Evanston  (111.)  News-Index  and 
the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post,  and 
more  recently  a  public  relations 
counsel,  Aug.  5. 

*  *  * 

Samuel  Broadus  Rykard,  45, 
South  Carolina  newsman  and  free¬ 
lance  political  reporter,  Aug.  3. 

*  *  « 

Paul  Jones,  57,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oakley  (Kan.)  Gra¬ 
phic  for  25  years  until  he  sold  it 
in  1950,  July  23. 

*  *  * 

James  Thomas  Starling,  42, 
reporter  for  the  Hopkinsville  (Ky.) 
New  Era,  July  22. 

*  •  * 

Rolland  G.  Albright,  55,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Souderton 
(Pa.)  Independent  for  23  years, 
Aug.  1. 

«  *  « 

Oliver  J.  Ferguson,  64,  re¬ 
tired  editor  and  co-publisher  of 
the  Fredericktown  (Mo.)  Demo¬ 
crat-News,  July  25. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Bradley  Cnao,  72,  own¬ 
er  and  publisher  of  the  Levy 
County  (Fla.)  Journal,  July  22. 

*  *  * 

Francis  J.  Kelly,  49,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  reporter  for  19  years, 
Aug.  3. 

*  *  * 

Constantine  A.  Glieco,  34,  a 
member  of  the  Bu0alo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier  -  Express  advertising  staff 
for  1 1  years  and  an  employe  of 
the  newspaper  14  years,  July  31. 

*  *  « 


Otis  A.  Brumby,  64,  former 
publisher  of  the  Cobb  County 
Times  in  Marietta,  Ga.,  and  na¬ 
tional  leader  in  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  field,  July  26. 

*  *  * 

Carl  G.  Franseen,  68,  chief 
auditor  of  the  Duluth  (Minn.) 
News-Tribune  and  Herald,  July 
25. 

*  *  * 

Florence  Randal  Livesay,  78, 
poet  ai^d  newspaperwoman,  July 
28.  She  was  the  widow  of  J.  F.  B. 
Livesay,  general  manager  of  the 
Canadian  Press  1919-1939,  who 
died  nine  years  ago. 

■ 

North  Dakota 
Editor  Succumbs 

Fargo,  N.  D.  —  Sidney  W. 
Hooper,  56,  assistant  to  the  editor 
of  the  Fargo  Forum,  died  July  31 
after  a  20-month  fight  against 
lung  cancer. 

He  had  been  hospitalized  the 
last  two  months.  An  operation  in 
December,  1951,  revealed  the  lung 
infection.  He  returned  to  his  work 
for  several  months  in  the  Summer 
of  1952,  spent  the  Winter  of  1952- 
53  in  Florida,  and  returned  to 
Fargo  in  May.  He  was  unable  to 
resume  work  at  that  time. 

In  1929  he  joined  the  Fargo 
Forum  as  city  editor.  He  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  from  the  early  40s 
until  last  November,  when  he  was 
named  assistant  to  the  editor. 

He  served  two  years  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  North  Dakota  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Association  and  was 
a  director  of  the  North  Dakota 
Press  Association. 


in  publishing  Ultima  Hora  at  a  ■ 

financial  loss.  The  paper’s  deficit  Old  Plant  Rebuilt, 
reportedly  is  covered  by  loans  :  TT 

not  being  secured  by  adequate  rreSS  m  USe 

collateral.  The  old  home  of  the  Lock 

"Senhor  Wainer,  who  formerly  (Pa.)  Express  is  being  mod- 

was  a  salaried  newspaper  editor,  following  completion  of 

began  his  own  newspaper  a  year  ?  ojechanical  annex.  A  new 
and  a  half  ago  with  an  initial  will  o^n  onto  an 

capital  of  30,0(X),000  cruzeiros,  ^^^active  business  lobby, 
which  is  roughly  $2,150,000  at  the  A  two-story  concrete  structure 
free  market  rate.  He  recently  "'•fh  8,000  square  feet  of  floor 
served  seven  days  of  a  fifteen-day  space,  the  aew  building  was  de¬ 
sentence  for  contempt  of  Congress  signed  primarily  to  reduce  the  haz- 
when  he  refused  to  appear  and  say  ards  of  interruption  of  operation 
who  had  loaned  him  the  money,  by  flo^  waters.  The  floor  of  the 
though  Euvaldo  Lodi,  a  powerful  plant  is  three  feet  above  that  of 
industrialist,  said  before  Congress  fbe  old  building  and  the  newsprint 
he  had  advanced  Senhor  Wainer  storage  is  several  feet  above  flood 
part  of  the  sum.  level. 

“Senhor  Wainer  was  freed  on  a  .  of "fw  plMt 

writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  judge  ^  20-page  Goss  Dekatube 
deciding  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee  did  not  have  power  to  cite 

him  for  contempt.  New  Supenntendent 

‘The  Bank  of  Brazil,  in  a  report  The  position  of  mechanical  su- 
to  Congress  made  public  today,  perintendent  has  been  created  at 
set  Senhor  Wainer’s  total  obliga-  the  Salem  Oregon  Statesman  since 
tions  to  it  at  just  under  280,000,-  its  move  into  its  new  building. 
000  cruzeiros,  or  nearly  $7,000.-  Frank  Lorenz,  longtime  compos- 
000  for  all  his  enterprises,  which  ing  room  foreman  at  the  Daven- 
include  Clube  radio  station,  the  port  (Iowa)  Democrat  and  more 
Erica  publishing  house,  Paulista  recently  with  the  Grants  Pass 
magazine  and  Ultima  Hora.  (Ore.)  Courier  in  the  same  ca- 

“The  Wainer  case  still  is  devel-  pacity,  has  been  named  to  fill  the 
oping  and  involves  many  elements,  position. 


a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  ^  j  Roche  has  been  appointed 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  for  general  manager  of  the  new  pro- 
48  years  and  its  financial  editor  niot'on  and  advertising  services  di- 
since  1919,  Aug.  1.  vision  of  Lever  Brothers  Co.  The 

♦  *  ♦  new  unit  represents  a  consolida- 

Benjamin  H.  Dupuy,  76,  super-  tion  of  the  general  advertising 
intendent  of  the  press  and  stereo-  service  division,  which  was  headed 
type  rooms  of  the  Waterbary  by  Mr.  Roche,  and  the  promotion 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  Amer-  division,  which  was  under  Howard 
ican  and  a  member  of  the  Repub-  Bloomquist,  resigned.  Mr.  Roche 
lican’s  staff  since  1902,  Aug.  2.  has  been  with  Lever  since  1920. 


8ITCATI0N8  WANTSD  ALL  OTHBB  CUASSinCATIONB 

Insertions  Use  Rato  Insertions  Um  Bats 

1  S.6A  1  tl.lO 

9  M  t  i.eo 

8  AO  3  .05 

4  .45  4  .OO 

Sltaatlons  Wanted  Ads  psjsbla  Inonire  for  25  and  52  time  rates, 

in  advanoe.  Add  15o  for  box  Cbanre  Orders  Accepted, 

serrlco. 

_  Add  15e  for  Box  gerrlee 

AD  V  BK  i'ibINO  AOBNCIR8  charred  at  our  National  Claasifled  rate 
less  commluion.  Iloquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  units  uer  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  information).  No 
abbreriations.  Reulles  mailed  dailT  Box  bolder*'  identities  held  in 
strictest  confidence.  Deadline  Wedneada.r  at  2  PM.  (After  last  MaU). 
EDITOR  A  FtTBLTSTTER  reserve*  the  rirht  to  edit  all  coot 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  ! 

Publications  For  Sale 

Classified 

.MlDWES'f  DAILIES  and  WEEKLIES 
Buy  or  Sell.  Tell  us  your  needs  in 
detail.  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper 

Service,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

Section  I 

1 

1 

LISBON  ENTERFRISE,  Maine’s  fa-  ! 
mons  weekly.  No  plant  hut  prints  lor  i 
$10  per  page  on  firm  contract.  Write  j 
M.  L.  Stone,  Rumford,  Maine,  Pnb-  : 
lishing  Co. 

RATES,  POLICIES, 

ETC,,  O.N 

precedim;  page 

States  covered  in  Our  New 
CHART  AREA  SERVICE 
listed  at  eud  of  Section. 

ESCANABA  DAILY  PRESS.  Eseana- 
ba.  Michigan;  circulation  approximate¬ 
ly  10,200;  brochure  on  request;  bid¬ 
ders  must  furnish  satisfactory  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  character  and  financial 
ability;  business  maintains  insurance- 
pension  plan  for  employees  and  latter 
have  expressed  desire  opportunity  in- 
ve.st  in  business  if  possible;  estate 
reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  and 
all  bids  for  the  property;  offers  will 
be  received  until  September  15,  lOiSS ; 
address  James  E.  Frost,  Executor, 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Esca- 
naba,  Michigan. 

INFLUENTIAL  WEEKLY  in  Chart 
Area  56  town  offering  unusual  oppor- 

tunity  for  growth.  Equipped  with 
Miehle  news  press,  Little  Giant  job¬ 
ber  and  outstanding  modern  typeset- 

annoiintements 

.'Newspaper  Brokers 

weekly  with  minimum  labor  cost,  in- 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
fnd  -''?"'spaP‘'rs  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. 

possible.  Write  Box  3242,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEW  YORK  WEEKLY.  Own  building, 
plant.  County  seat,  unopposed,  40 
years  ownership.  Solid.  Poor  health. 
Box  3206,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

tor  beuer  newspaper  properties. 

dailies,  weeklies 
ODETT  &  ODETT.  Brokers  ' 

B.  o.  Box  o_7.  San  Fernando,  Calif 

SOUTHEASTERN  Pennsylvania  com¬ 
munity  weekly  in  fertile  farm  and 
dairy  country.  Owner  asks  $32,500. 
Also  three  other  weeklies  in  Mid- 

giOSKPH  AXTHOXY  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 

V  enice,  California 

n^tiin^,^  K  LARS  We  have  dealt  in 

nothing  but  newspapers.  Nationwide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and  aeller. 

LEN  PEIGHNER  AGENCY 
B2ZLi^2  Mt.  Pleasant.  M,ichie«n 

t^'^^’fipENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Gaily  Newspaper  Properties 
w.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  California 

Atlantic  territory.  PNPA.  Telegraph 
Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  with  shop. 
One  of  the  finest  opportunities  ever 
offered  in  area  just  outside  New  York 
City.  Long  established ;  excellent  repu¬ 
tation.  Ripe  for  advertising,  circula- 

Sales.  Appraisals.  Management  Consult- 
ants.  NEWiSPAPER  SERVICE  CO 
610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta.  Ga' 

to  be  gotten.  Growing,  competitive 
field.  Answer  ONLY  if  you  can  han¬ 
dle  $40,000  proposition  and  have  ex¬ 
perience,  ability  to  make  a  big  thing 
of  this  property.  Priced  for  immediate 
sale.  Box  3205,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 

2610  Nebraska  St..  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

★★Sound  investments  in  selected 
Publication  Properties.  A.  W.  Slypes 
and  Co.,  625  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 
OX8CO  o,  California. 

.$275,000  INDIANA  daily.  Terms  can 
be  arranged. 

•  •WANT  a  California  Newspaper? 
I'hat  s  our  sp€cialty,  Li:*!  us  give  you 
data  on  properties  to  fit  your  abilities 
and  finances. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  Riversidn.  Calif'Ornia 

OHIO  daily  in  $400,000  class.  $125,- 
000  down. 

W.  C.  Smith 

Licensed  Real  Estate  Broker 
'  The  Len  Feighner  Agency 

Box  192,  Phone  26-231 

Mt.  Pleasant  Michigan 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 

Publications  Wanted 

Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 

35  years  in  newspaper  work 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 

446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  seat  weekly  or 
small  daily.  $25-33,000  down.  Chart 
Area  11.  Box  3055,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

$50,000  TO  $100,000  CASH  to  invest 
in  large  profitable  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Mnst  stand  rigid  investigation. 
Can  act  immediately,  and,  or,  furnish 
bank  references  prior  to  disclosure  if 
situation  is  highly  confidential.  No 
brokers.  Box  2506,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

APPRAISAL.S  ANYWHERE  FOR 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes.  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases.  Refinancing 
Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y 

“Newspaper  Plant  .Specialists’’ 

EXPERIENCED  Newspaper  man  and 
publisher  wishes  to  buy  medium  daily, 
or  buy  into  good  going  daily  and  as- 

Publications  For  Sale 

sume  some  of  management.  Prefer 
Chart  Areas  7  or  12.  Replies  kept  con¬ 
fidential.  Write  Box  3229,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

iSMALL  TOWN  New  England  Weeklj 
and  job  shop.  Good  deal  for  youni 

journalism  couple  or  retired  printer 
$9,000 — Terms  to  right  party.  1951 
gross  will  be  $14,000.  Box  3104 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

INTERESTED  IN  Buying  good  weekly 
newspaper  in  Florida.  Preferably 
Clearwater  vicinity.  Box  3204,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

9MA.LL  EXCLUSIVE  DAILY  groasinj 
$115,000;  nice  profit  record;  can  b 
increased ;  priced  low  but  require 
$50,000  cash.  Wayne  Petereon,  Na 
tional  Bldg.,  Moorhead,  Minn, 

Periodical  SubscriptkHis 

} 

OPF*N  SESAME?  It’s  no  secret! 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

CALIFORNIA  —  Exclusive  weekly  ii 
fast  growing  area.  Excellent  shop 
Only  $12,000  down.  Jack  L.  Stoll  , 
Associates,  4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Lo 
Angeles  29,  California. 

Subscriptions  at  $6.50  per  year 
(52  issues) 

g  Write  GMCB,  Editor  &  Publisher 

NFWSP^PKK  SKKVICES 
_ Press  Engineers 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

\\*e  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  East  4tli  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phene  SPrine  7-1740 


DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance— ^Repairs 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPEXIIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Plat-Red  Wehs  | 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  ! 

Phone  Rutherford  2-3744  | 

OUR  PHONE  ANSWERS  24  HOURS 
A  DAY 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers.  Erectors.  Repairs, 
Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  973  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  _ Illinois 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Disiiian  fling— Moving — Erecting 
—  Service  Nationwide  — 

i(  Trucking  Service  it 
White  Freightliner  with  33'  semi-van 
White  Mustang  with  32'  semi-flat  bed 
—  Insurance  Coverage  Complete  — 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

3626 — '31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 

STillwell  6-0098-0090 _ 


NATIONAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO 
Specializing  in  Weekly 
Newspaper  Presses 
Automatic  hand-fed  cylinders 
Duplex  and  Goss  Web  Presses 
24  HOUR  SERVICE 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey.  Phone  6-4232 


Promotion 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Prea  Room _ 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

Model  AB — 8  way  printer — AC. 
Complete  Set  Chases,  Rollers,  Blankets. 
Located  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Available  Immediately. 

•  • 

20  PAGE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

1  to  1  Model  AC  2  Motor  Drive. 
Complete  stereo — Available  August. 
Located  Sarnia  (Ontario)  Otoserver. 


3  DECK  GOSS 

End  feed — 22 — lAC  motor — 

Double  Folder — conveyor. 

Located  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times-World. 
Available  immediately. 


3  UNIT  GOSS 

Press  Serial  No.  1512 
Arch  Type  Units 
Double  folder,  23-9/16"  cut-off. 
Available  immediately  out  of  the 
Canton,  Ohio,  Repository 

•  • 

3  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS— NO.  2148 

Z  Type  Units— Double  Folder — 224i". 
Steel  Cylinders — ^Roller  Bearings. 

On  Substructure  with  3  arm  Reels. 
Out  of  New  York  (N.  Y.)  Times. 

•  • 

4  DECK  GOSS 

Single  width  23-9/16" — DC. 

Complete  stereotype. 

Located  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  • 

4  UNIT  SCOTT 

PRESS  NO.  3490 
Multi-unit  4  folders — 22Ji". 

On  substructure,  or  floor  fed. 

2  motor  drives — 3  conveyors. 

Located  Dallas,  Texas. 

Available  immediately. 


SELL  eleven  pages  of  space  with  used 
car  plan.  One  dealer  sold  100  cars 
in  98  days  in  town  of  4,000.  Details 
on  application.  Attica  Ledger-Tribune, 
Attica,  Indiana. 


1  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Composing  Room 

FOR  SALE  1  Model  8  Linotype,  serial 
number  24866,  3  magazines,  Mohr  saw, 
air  cooled  molds,  3  phase  motor  110- 
220  volt,  good  running  condition,  used 
daily.  Box  29(1'3,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


38"  ACME  Automatic  Clamp  Power 
Taper  Cutter,  rebuilt  and  guaranteed 
to  give  ae  good  service  as  a  new  ma¬ 
chine.  With  A.  C.  Motor.  Thomas  W. 
Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn,  i 
LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Models! 
5,  8,  14,  26,  Intertypes  B — C — CSM, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 


Newsprint 


NEWSPRINT 

HOIST.  Economy  Telescoper.  Capac¬ 
ity  2,000  lbs.  220  volt  A.O.  Platform 
36"  X  64".  Maximum  lift  7'9".  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Bargain. 

G.  R.  Benedict 
Evansville  Printing  Corp. 
2d  and  Vine  Streets 
Evansville,  Indiana 


•  • 


4  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS  NO.  2804 
Vertical  Type  Units — 22Ji"  cut-off. 
Double  Former — Single  Folder  and 
Conveyor. 

Steel  Cylinder — Roller  Bearings — AO. 
3  Arm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters. 
Located  at  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record. 


6  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS  NO.  2395 

Vertical  Type  Units — 21 cut-off. 
Double  Folders — 'Single  Conveyors. 
Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings. 

Out  of  Washington  (D.  0.)  Times 
Herald. 

•  • 


6  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS  NO.  2550-2561 
Steel  Cylinders,  roller  bearings. 

Extra  color  cylinder,  21)^", 

Double  folders  and  conveyors, 

AC  Drives  and  complete  Stereo. 
Located  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News 

•  • 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 
BRyant  9-1 132 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Pitas  Room 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Stereotype  Machinery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 

48  PAGE  modern  Hoe  newspaper 
press,  23-9/16"  cutoff.  Two  Super 
Speed  double  folders.  Modern  high 
speed  stereotype  equipment.  Will  sell 
in  multiples  of  8  page  units.  Disman¬ 
tled  and  ready  for  immediate  shipment. 
In.spection  invited.  Broker.  Box  3200, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PAPER  roll  arms  for  use  on  Unit 
Type  presses  coming  out  of  large  city 
newspapers  so  paper  rolls  ran  be  on 
each  end  of  press.  This  will  allow  a 
one-floor  operation.  Can  be  used  on 
anv  make  Units.  Write  for  details. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


Used  Presses  1 

ir  SINCE  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOS.S 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sizes. 

♦  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  vour  specific  needs. 

■k  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO.  j 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago.  Illinois 


40-H.P.  AC  motor  press  drive  full 
automatic  complete  with  all  push  but¬ 
tons. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

FOR  SAGE — Goss  3  deck,  single  width 
press  with  color  attachment.  Price  in- 
dudes  pony  autoplate.  Priced  for  quick 
sale.  Contact  A.  W.  Keller,  Presa- 
Cbronicle,  Johnson  City,  Tennessee. 

FOR  SAliE:  72"  Cameron  type  44-W 
Splicing  and  Rewinding  Machine,  for 
rewinding  butt  rolls.  Almost  new, 
with  A.  0.  Motor.  For  further  details: 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  190 
West  42nd  8t.,  New  York  18,  N.  T. 

24  P.\GE  Hoe  newspaper  press,  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  23-9/16"  cutoff.  High 
speed  folders.  Immediate  shipment. 
-Idditional  units  available.  Broker. 
Box  3201,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SMOOTH-RUNNING  Model  A  Duplex 
flatbed  web-perfecting  newspaper  press, 
complete.  Can  be  seen  in  daily  use. 
Expansion  forces  us  into  bigger  equip¬ 
ment.  Write  Jones  Osborn,  Sun,  Yu¬ 
ma,  Arizona. 

32-PAGE  SEMI-2  units,  folder,  stereo, 
cutoff,  prints  by  two  page  jumps 
to  32;  also  color;  can  add  units;  guar¬ 
anteed  A-1  condition,  .\vailable  as  is 
or  in.stalled  at  once.  Dealer,  P.O.  Box 
*28,  Downers  Grove,  Illinois. 


MODEL  E  DUPLEX  PRESS 

Complete  with  motors,  controls,  rollers, 
chases,  etc. 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

*11  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Rutherford  2-3744 

COSS  24-page  3  deck  two  plate  wide 
press.  AC  drive.  Quarter-folder.  Stereo- 
type  equipment. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
903  Boise,  Idaho 

PATER  HOIST— for  rolls  with  80 
loot  electric  trolley;  guaranteed  A-1 
condition;  only  $1,000.  Dealer,  P.O. 
Box  328,  Downers  Grove,  Illinois. 

POE  SALE  NOW 

l^'pags  flat-bed  in  perfect  condition, 
giving  perlevt  reanits.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation.  Newa-Sentined,  Lodi,  Calif. 


MACHINERY  mui  SUPPLIES  , 


Prcflfl  Room 

16-PAGE  TUiBDlA,VR-Duplex  2  to  1 
for  immediate  sale,  complete  with  ste¬ 
reo,  guaranteed  A-1  condition  as  is  or 
installed.  Dealer,  P.O.  Box  328,  Down-  | 
ers  Grove,  Illinois. 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  —  Wood  short  j 
iiyi"  cutoff  with  furnace  and  pump 
or  without;  also  hand  stereo;  avail- | 
able  as  is  or  installed  at  once.  Dealer,  i 
P.O.  Box  328,  Downers  Grove,  Illinois.  ! 
4,500-LB.  HOE  Stereotyping  Furnace 
with  electric  heating  units.  Thomas  W. 
Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn. 
TUBULAR  ROUTER — H.VLL  BEAR 
ING  DRIVE  AND  SPINDLE.  Guaran¬ 
teed  .\-l  condition;  immediate  deliv¬ 
ery,  $1,250.  Dealer,  P.O.  Box  328, 
Downers  Grove,  Illinois. 

_ Wanted  to  Buy _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

COMPLETE  PL.\NTS  ^ 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES! 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

50,  60  OR  75  H.P.  AC  motor  press 
drive.  Stereotype  metal  pots  wanted. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 
MODEL  G-2,  G-2-2,  or  G-4,  Intertype. 
■Also  tubular  router.  Write  Dean 
McNaughton,  PEKIN  TIMES,  Pekin. 

Illinois. _ 

WANTED — 52  Miehle  Automatic  Feed 
Press,  Serial  number  over  10.000,  AC 
220-60  single  or  three  phase  electrical 
equipment,  sufficient  roller  coverage 
for  heavy  solid  forms.  Must  be  in  good 
condition.  G.  W.  A.  c/o  Post-Times, 

West  Palm  Beach,  Florida. _ 

WIANTBD:  30  used  newspaper  chases 
(Stereotype)  for  91"  coltumns,  and  ' 
1  Dry  Mat  Roller,  Heavy  Duty,  full  | 
page.  Room  76>3,  610  South  Main  St., 

Los  Angeles  14,  California.  _  ] 

.STAND.ARD  DUPLEX  tubular  or  Uni-  I 
tubular  16-page  2  to  1  press.  Write  | 

Box  3102,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — Used  16-page  rotary  press:  | 
all  stereotyping  equipment  needed  ex-  i 
cept  mat  roller.  Box  3050.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED 
Administrative _ I 

JUNIOR  I 

ACCOUNTANT  OB  AUDITOR 

A  FLORIDA  west  coast  newspaper  has  I 
an  opening  for  a  recent  college  gradn-  | 
ate.  Aeeonnting  Degree.  Good  aea- ' 
demie  standing.  Experience  helpful 
but  not  necessary  for  internal  audit¬ 
ing,  cost  analysis,  budgets,  etc.  Good 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Age  21- 
25.  Give  full  details  in  flrst  letter. 
Box  2957,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

COMBINATION  management-advertis¬ 
ing  man  wanted  by  weekly  newspaper 
in  central  North  Carolina.  Salary  $75 
weekly,  with  bonus  and  opportunity 
to  become  part  owner.  Publishers 
Service.  P.O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina. _ 

OPPORTUNITY  MAY  OPEN  for  ca¬ 
pable  manager  for  Southwest  Printers, 
a  profitable  and  well  equipped  com¬ 
mercial  printing  plant  at  Yuma.  .Ari¬ 
zona.  Right  man  could,  if  he  wished, 
buy  interest  and  share  profits.  Write 
Jones  Osborn,  Daily  Sun,  Yuima,  Ariz. 

ClwiatliMi 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  com¬ 
petent  man  to  build  and  continue  su¬ 
pervision  of  trade  area  eireolation. 
Substantial  eonspensation  with  real 
opportunity  for  advancesnent.  Superior 
product  and  service  with  fnll  sugiqiort 
of  pubHeher.  Please  write  appUcatien. 
Full,  confidential  consideration.  The 
Jackson  Sun,  Jackson.  Tennessee. 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


EXPERIENCED 

CIRCULATION 

MEN 

For 

AMERICAN  DAILY  EUROPE 

Preferably  Young.  Single,  able  .sssume 
responsibility. 

Knowledge  languages  helpful,  experi¬ 
ence  magazine  distribution  considered. 

SALARY  —  EXPENSES  —  TRANS¬ 
PORTATION  PAID. 

Excellent  prospects  advancement. 

Write  Box  3149.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Man  ca-  ' 
pahle  of  organizing  department:  and 
with  the  know-how  to  build  sound  cir-  ' 
culafion  for  small  daily  newspaper  in  ' 
East-Central  state.  Present  circnlation 
over  5.000,  could  be  built  to  12,000 
to  15,000  by  right  man.  Beautiful  com-  i 
munity  offers  ideal  living  conditions,  j 
Good  salary  and  bonns.  Give  full  infor-  i 
mation  to  Box  3203,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  man  for  superior  10,- 
000  paid  weekly  in  Chart  Area  6.  Box 
3245.  Editor  A  Publisher.  I 

W.VNTED  by  4.000  circulation  North  j 

West  Daily  experienced  circulation  | 

solicitor  to  work  city  and  country  on  ; 
salary,  commission  or  both  for  about  I 
two  months.  Chart  Area  11.  Write 

Box  3214,  Editor  A  Pnblisher.  | 

Classified  Advertisin«  _  j 

OLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  new 
daily.  Apply  W.  R.  Smith,  Delaware 
State  News,  Dover,  Delawara. _ 

EXPERIE$IOED  OlassUIed  AdverUeing 
man  to  asaume  charge  of  department 
on  weU-eatabHehed  Indiana  combina¬ 
tion  dally,  98,800  efrenlation.  Prefer 
man  35-^  yeun.  State  full  experience, 
-esponeible  references,  capebilitlee  and 
nay  required.  Successful  appHeent 
cniild  remain  Mfe-tlms.  Box  3107.  Edi- 
tnr  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Ciaseifled  Salesman,  I 
qualified  through  experience  and  abil-  I 
ity  to  take  over  the  management  of 
the  Ctaesified  Department  of  a  South- 
eaatern  paper  of  22,000  circnlation.  > 
Write  full  details  to  Box  3110,  Editor  i 
A  Publisher. _ _ _ _  _  j 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  i 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  man  to  j 
head  department  on  Southern  daily  ! 
with  circulation  in  excess  of  75,000.  ' 
Good  opportunity  for  aggressive  man  | 
with  know-how  to  build  a  strong  or-  j 
gsnization  and  prodnce  results.  Give  I 
complete  information  in  first  letter.  All  | 
replies  confidential.  Box  3100,  IMitor 
A  Pnblieher. _ : 

ASSISTANT  I 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  ' 

EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  young 
experienced  rissaitled  manager  on  small  ■ 
newspaper  or  second  man  -on  larger  I 
newspaper  who  desires  new  challenge. 
.Sonthwest  metropolitan  newspaper 
needs  this  type  of  man.  Life  insur¬ 
ance,  retirement,  hospital  plan  and 
many  other  employee  benefits.  Excel¬ 
lent  working  conditions,  salary  and 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Write, 
giving  complete  employment  history, 
educational  background  and  salary  de- 
sired  to  Box  3208,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WL4NTED  Classified  Man  to  take 
charge  of  department.  Write  giving  j 
reference,  experience,  salary  expected. 
Permanent  to  right  party.  Box  3244. 
i  Editor  A  Publisher.  1 


HELP  WANTED 


_ Display  Advertising 

Experienced  Young 
DISPLAY  SALESMAN 

WANTED  immediately  for  Midwest 
daily.  Circulation  25,000  to  30,000 
class.  Should  have  2  or  3  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  selling,  layout,  develop¬ 
ing  and  servicing  accounts.  Good 
working  conditions.  5-Day  week. 
Write  complete  information,  referenc¬ 
es  and  include  sample  layout  to  Box 
3002,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

A  THOROUGHLY  experienced  display 
advertising  salesman  needed  to  sell  and 
service  established  accounts  on  an  ex¬ 
panding  daily  in  this  fast  growing 
Florida  capital  city.  Must  be  adept  at 
layout  and  copy  writing  to  sssiat  in 
creating  new  business.  Contact  F.  G. 
Wolff,  Advertising  Director,  Tidlahas- 
see  Democrat,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  on  hie 
way  up,  to  handle  major  advertising 
classifications.  We  want  the  kind  of 
man  who  is  anxious  and  able  to  move 
into  a  poiition  of  greater  reeponsibili- 
ties.  Preference  given  to  a  man  pres¬ 
ently  employed  on  a  smaller  Mid-Weet- 
em  daily  newspaper.  There  are  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunities  here  for  such 
a  man,  whose  future  is  before  him.  All 
appHcations  held  confidential.  Write  or 
wire  Lonie  D.  Young,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  The  Indianapolis  Times,  A 
Scripps-Howerd  Newspaper. 

AMBITIOUS  young  man  for  Advertis¬ 
ing  Department  of  upstate  dailies,  both 
morning  and  evening.  Must  be  familiar 
with  promotion,  sales  and  layout. 
Good  chance  for  advancement.  Furnish 
references,  salary  expected  and  sam- 
1  pie  of  layout  work.  Write  Box  3210, 

I  Editor  A  Publisher. 

'  CAPABLE  Layout  and  Ad  Salesman 
I  needed  September  1  on  Speidel  News¬ 
paper.  Retirement  benefits,  bonns  plan, 

I  new  building,  cool  climate  near  ocean 
and  mountains.  One  of  fastest  growing 
j  dailies  in  California,  Send  all  details 
and  samples  soonest  to  Ad  Director, 
Salinas  Californian,  Salinas,  California. 

.kDVEBTISING  SALESMAN  who 
knows  copy  and  layout  preparation  by 
large  weekly.  If  you  can  prove  your 
record  as  stated  in  your  application, 
yon  will  become  advertising  manager. 
Starting  and  ultimate  salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  your  experience.  Write 
Box  3212,  Editor  A  Publisher  stating 
age,  marital  status,  health,  education 
and  experience.  Do  not  apply  unless 
I  you  want  to  he  a  key  man  in  onr  or- 
I  zanization. _ _ 

I  WANTED  AT  ONCE 

I  first-glass  Advertising 

'  Manager  for  Clarksburg 

morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
I  newspapers.  One  of  the  best 

I  plants  in  West  Virginis 

I  Permanent  position.  Give  full 

information  In  first  letter. 

!  Write  to  Cecil  B.  Highland, 

I  Preeident  and  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Clarksburg  Publishing 
'  Co.,  ClsTkeburg,  W.  Va. 

EXPERIENBD  or  student  for  superior 
17  000  weekly  in  Chart  .Xrea  6.  Box 
;V246,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NATIONAL 

i  advertising  manager 

ONE  od  the  Southwest's  most  pro¬ 
gressive  newspapers  has  an  ideal  situ¬ 
ation  for  a  young,  aggressive  national 
advertising  manager.  Top  national  ad¬ 
vertising  man  on  small  newspaper  or 
second  man  on  large  paper  who  is 
seeking  greener  pastures  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  position.  Must  have  from 
5  to  10  years’  experience  in  the  na¬ 
tional  field.  Company  life  insurance, 
hospitalization  plan,  retirement  pro- 
I  gram  and  many  other  benefits.  Write 
I  giving  complete  employment  history, 
I  eduratiunal  background  and  salary  de- 
1  sired  to  Box  3207.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


EXCEPTIONAL 

OPPORTUNITY 

YOUNQ  yet  matura,  thoroughly  expe¬ 
rienced  advertiaing  salesman  with  solid 
selling  record  wanted  to  manage  ad- 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


REPORTER  who  can  nse  camera  for  WANTED:  An  experienced  reporter 

roving  assignments  in  surrounding  and  writer  to  handle  top  reporting  Here’s  How  YOUR  Small  Paper 
area.  Copyreader  also  wanted.  List  spot  on  morning  daily  in  beautiful  Can  Delevolp  Its  OWN 


area.  Copyreader  also  wanted.  List  spot  on  morning  daily  in  beautiful 
experience,  references,  salary  expecta-  medium  size  city  in  northern  New 
tions  in  letter  to  Telegraph-Herald,  York.  Applicants  are  requested  to  give 


Dubuque,  Iowa. 


foil  name,  street  and  city  address. 


nnvinTMATTfw  Vewa  Advertisine  telephone  number,  age,  education,  stymie  Classified  Advertising 
Man  not  ow  fo*rty-five,  work  on  qualifications^r  tlw  job  and  refere”v  Then  do  this: 


Cisssified  Manager  . . . 


DOES  lack  of  a  trained  Manager 
stymie  Classified  Advertising  growth 


yertising  department  of  40  000  circn-  monthly  farm  publication’  and  small  ee  Address  Box  3249,  Editor  &  Pnb- 
lation,  award-winning  A^  Catholic  ^jjy  weekly.  Ideal  conditions  on  Mis-  l‘»»>er. 


7*1*?*  sissippi  Gulf  Coast.  Those  no  experi 


metropolitan  combined  daily  in  com¬ 
petition.  This  Is  a  SELLING  job,  but 
you  will  be  expected  to  plan,  organise 


ence  both  news  and  advertising  don't 
waste  time  answering.  Good  salary 
and  excellent  opportunity  with  small 


and  manage  thrM-man  department.  Ex-  organization.  Answer  to  Box  66,  Ocean 
eellent  financia  arrangement  imme-  Springs,  Mississippi. 

diately,  and  unlimited  opportunity  to  - 

develop  income  and  assume  new  re- 


DIESK  ASSISTANT.  Afternoon  and 


sponsibility.  Pension  plan  and  other  Sunday.  University  town.  Should  have  ONLY  Persons  with  journalism  train 


desirable  benefits.  Illness  has  created 
this  permanent  opening.  Send  com¬ 
plete  details,  inclnding  educational 
background  and  maritiu  status.  Box 
6106,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MIDWEST  NEWSPAPER  seeks  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  with  ability  to  han- 


college  degree  and  2  or  3  years*  expe-  mg  or  prior  newspaper  experience  wiit 
rience  on  desk.  Permanent.  Norman  be  considered. 

Transcript,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

FULL  TIME  correspondent  for  town  PLEASE  state  age,  qualifications  and 
near  Beaunront,  Texas.  Good  leg  man,  give  reference  in  letter  of  application 
fast  writer,  ability  to  cover  all  beats,  tot  -cTXTmrwD 


SELECT  an  alert,  intelligent  man  or 
woman  and  enroll  him  in  the  Howard 
Parish  Course  in  Classified  Advertis- 

WANTED  AT  ONCE 

REPORTER  THIS  correspondence  course  pro- 

For  mnrninn  nAwcnADor  ttorongh  instruction  in  every- 

ror  morning  newspaper  fundamenuls  to 

.r.  ...  ..  mechanics  of  running  a  small-paper 

ONLY  Persons  with  journalism  tram-  cUsslfied  section.  Fee  of  $44  covers 
ing  or  prior  newspaper  experience  will  basic  course;  $4  more  pays  for  in- 
be  considered.  struction  on  departmental  operations. 

. . . . iia...: _ Course  starts  September  1. 


Company  has  retirement  plan,  hospital* 


die  layout,  sales,  local  and  national,  ization  insurance.  Pay  dependa  on  ex¬ 
in  competitive  field.  Starting  salary  pecicnce.  Write:  ^ 

$100.00  plus  attractive  bonus.  Write  Hethenngton 

WBl°LOO^Kl\Q'^f*°'^  *  Publisher.  BEAUMONT  JOURNAL 

WE  RE  LOOKING  for  a  young  (25-  Beaumont.  Texas 

35)  man,  with  a  minimum  of  5  years’  tovwo ’oWnorpirw  - - : 


EDITOR 

THE  EXPONENT 
Clarksburg,  West  Virginia 


WANTED  —  Wire  news  editor,  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Give  background  and  ref- 


experience  to  whom  wr  will  nav  a  GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER,  expe-  ““O" 
better  than  average  salary.  We*^v,^nt  afternoon  daily.  'W^tte  ,®/?"®®®- 


Mechanical 


better  than  average  salary.  We  wunt  riencea.  lor  aiiernoon  uaiiy.  write 

an  aggressive,  promotional  minded  General  Manager,  c/o  Virginian,  Cov- 

man,  to  whom  we  can  offer  better  ington,  Virginia. 

things  for  a  job  well  done.  We’re  a  GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  for  6 

it'if  in  Chart  day  afternoon  daily  near  St.  Louis,  in  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  small  dal- 

"®J‘®^®  !“  yo““K  fellows  city  of  10.000.  Photography  experience  ly,  seeks  Stereotyper  who  is  proud  of 

who  believe  in  themselves,  and  the  top  helpful.  Permanent  position.  Give  ex-  his  work,  to  take  charge  of  three  man 

spots  in  our_ organization  are  reserved  nBricncB  rctcrencp.  s»Urv  pxnect.  ahon.  Union,  or  eligible.  Excellent 


Write  for  foil  details  today.  Specify 
Brochure  B,  please! 

HOWARD  PARISH 
School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  N.W.  79th  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 


SITUATIONS  H  anted 


AdmiDHtratiTC 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 

Seeks  Responsible  job.  All  phases 
small  dally  or  top  weekly. 
Box  3137,  Editor  A  Publisher 


»  II  Vi  -I,  -  perience,  reierences  ana  salary  expevt- 

s.y®“  ed.  Write  Box  3211,  Editor  A  Pub- 
have  in  mind,  let  s  get  together  and  li.hpr 

♦  ollr  ♦KJo  rtnnn  IlSner. 


talk  this  thing  over.  Box  3209,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN  who  wants  to  get  ahead 
and  w-ho  doesn’t  think  in  40  hour 
week  terms  wanted.  We  want  to  buy 
another^  large  weekly  in  Midwest  this 
year.  Want  man,  well  grounded  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  with  news  side  expe¬ 
rience.  as  manager.  Will  pay  substan¬ 
tial  salary  and  after  trial  period  give 
opportunity  to  acquire,  out  of  profits, 
interest  in  business.  Write  fiiily  and 
in  confidence.  Box  3252,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER- ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN  for  targe  old  weekly  In  town  of 
over  six  thousand  in  Chart  Ana  $6. 
Must  write  colnmn  main  stories  sod 
Editorials.  Do  oonsiderablo  aalUnc. 
Excellent  opportunity  Inr  vape.ne 
newspaper  man.  Must  be  person  of 


helpful.  Permanent  position.  (Jive  ex-  his  work,  to  take  charge  of  three  man 
perience,  references  and  salary  expect-  shop.  Union,  or_  eligible.  Excellent 
ed.  Write  Box  3211,  Editor  A  Pub-  equipment,  including  Pony  Antoplate.  QUALIFIED  by  experience  as  pnblish- 
li-'her.  ®®'  8®“®^*'  business  manager  or  ad- 

tial.  Box  2905,  Editor  A  Publisher.  yertising  director,  can  propeMy  fill  for 

you  any  of  these  positions  on  daily. 

PERSONAL  interview  at  your  con¬ 
venience  will  be  arranged  immediately. 


MAN,  UNDER  30,  with 
“keen  nose  for  news’’  pre¬ 
ferably  demonstrated  on 
daily  in  small  Middle  West 
city.  Opening  for  interest¬ 
ing  and  profitable  career  on 
staff  of  central  information 
service  of  food  industry.  , 
Position  involves  about  two 
years  of  learning  hew  that 
complex  business  operates. 

Also  acquiring  different  writ¬ 
ing  style  than  regular  publi¬ 
cations. 

Write:  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 
OF  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 
4-20  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  WEEKLY  over 
5.000  ABC  prize-winner,  leader  with 
heavy  competition  wants  Managing 


Box  3141,  Editor  A  Publisher 


oll’n'll  about  25  to  45.  Editor  who  will  use  Scan-a-graver,  live 

if  mialffilrt  h  ^  advancement  gtgff  produce  top  product.  Give  full 


A-1  PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER  IN 
FAIRBANKS,  ALASKA 

F.ATRBANKS  Daily  News-Miner  will 
install  good  nsed  32-page,  4-deck,  sin¬ 
gle  width  Goss  (with  combination  3- 

color  top  deck)  in  new  bnilding  this  ,  d  n  oa. 

fall.  We  are  looking  for  a  competent  ^  YhAB  OLD  newspaperman.  20 
man  to  take  charge  of  press  and  stereo  y®®”  experience,  would  like  to  make 
departments,  who  is  capable  of — and  "  ®,.®®86  and  become  associated  with 
enjoys  producing — a  top  quality  prod-  publisher  needing  •  over  all  admin- 
uct.  Best  of  conditions,  with  good  istrative  assistance,  particularly  ad- 
equipment.  Top  wages  to  a  top-notch  vertising  and  production.  Now  General 
man.  Write  via  Airmail  to  General  Manager  12,000  daily  in  Chart  Ares 
Msnaeer.  S2.  Write  Box  3222,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 

lisher. 


BOOKKEEPER-ACCOUNTANT:  Eigh¬ 
teen  years’  accounting,  credit,  and 
business  office  experience.  Desire  po¬ 
sition  with  a  daily  newspaper,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  a  tonthwestern  state.  Reliable 
references.  Married  man.  Box  3234, 


PRODUCTION 

MANAGER 


p..rr“'‘p*r2neVtTe“."*I^:ri®  “‘/n^L  details'!  "e^t^rilnce!*  ^eTe'^rences^' V.l.ry  rqTARY  Letterprese  Plant  -  Must  Editor  A  Publisher. 


m"  Edrtm-*A'p*nbli?her*  makeup  samples  in  first  let-  know  four  color  Rotary  Web  Presses. 

MfillNtNO  A.AA.  v. -  ter.  Box  3248,  Editor  A  Pnbllsher.  Comics  and  supplement  printing— full  BUSINESS  MANAGER  or  PublUher’s 

ing  for  combination‘s  edRori^sl  w??^^^  OPENING  now  available  for  general  e®’*'  pyi“‘i®f  »“d  lj;"dery  eq®'p-  Assistant.  35  years  old  desires  perma- 

special  assignments  reporter.  City  hat  assignment  reporter  or  copy  desk  men  ”5®“*'.  FimnanvZ-fine  situation  with  future.  7  ye»r» 

100.000  population,  fine  public  schools,  on  a  Midwest  newspaper  in  a  town  of  administrative  and  manage- 

large  State  college.  Inquiries  should  100.000.  Please  state  experience,  pres-  B  ®  ment  experience.  OveraU  knowledge  of 

include  personal,  educational  and  pro-  mt  salary  and  full  particulars.  Write  mutual  confidence.  Box  3139,  Editor  A  newspaper  operation.  Costs.  Accounb 

fessional  backgrounds,  salary  require-  Box  3241,  Editor  A  Publisher.  Publisher.  ing  Personnel,  ABC  Circulation,  and 

ments  Write  fiillv  first  letter  tn  -  Advertising.  Prefer  Chart  Area  8.  », 

Charles  A  Guy  Lubbock  Texas  Ava-  REPORTER  and  editorial  assistant,  - - 10-  Write  Box  3215,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lanche-Jonrnalf'  ’  ’  *®me  experience,  for  weekl;^  on  PBESSMAN-STEREO'l  Y  PER  on  ^Du-  lisher. 


Artists — Cartoonists 


Isrge  State  college.  Inquiries  should  100.000.  Please  state  experience,  pres-  °P^"®""y^'^P'®‘®  ‘“‘”1“*;^.,  - 

include  personal,  educational  and  pro-  ent  salary  and  full  particulars.  Write  mutual  confidence.  Box  3139,  Editor  « 

fessional  backgrounds,  salary  require-  Box  3241,  Editor  A  Publisher.  PUDllsner. 

ments.  Write  fully,  first  letter,  to  ovpnR'nrTj  «,tu,o,!.t  .uUf.A* 

Charles  A.  Guy,  Lubbock,  Texas,  Ava-  REPORTER  and  editorial  assistant. 


lanche-Jonrnal. 


with  some  experience,  for  weekly  on  PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER  on  Du- 
Hndson.  Box  3202,  Editor  A  Pub-  plex  tubular.  Steady  Job  at  good  pay, 
lisher.  with  many  benefits.  Daily  News,  New- 


REPORTER  Photographer,  able  to  fill  Hg^er.  ‘  ’  with  many  benefits.  Daily  News,  New- 

in  on  desk  dunng  emergency,  for  small  -  ton  Iowa 

daily  Chart  Area  26.  Give  background  REPORTER  for  growing,  progressive  _ ! _  EDITORIAL  ART  DIRECTOR 

®’'f®i‘®v..  ?'■“  '®“®®’  15,000.  Prefer  man  ALL-AROUND  PRINTER  — Well  ex-  40,  Florida  daily,  wishes  work  Chart 

Box  3001,  Editor  A  Pnbllsher. _ who  can  use  camera  and  good  on  perienced  on  newspaper  makeup,  mark-  Area  12.  Samples.  Box  3134,  Editor 

COPYREADER  for  deak  and  some  re-  sports  and  fe^ure  stories.  No  floaters  jmj  np  copy  for  machines  (including  Pnblisher, 

porting.  Also  need  reporter-photogra-  need  apply.  Enterprise,  Bastrop,  Da.  department),  and  to  assist  fore- 

pher.  Give  details  of  experience,  ref-  REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  for  man  on  fast-growing  daily  in  Eastera  Circulation 


erencea,  salary  expected  in  letter  to 
Telegraph-Herald,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


of  ^MonlstinTi  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  afternoon  daily  tions  and  salary  expected  in  firat  let-  producer  highly  competitive  fleidi  de- 

services  of  a  topnotch  copyreader.  Area  6.  (lity  18,000.  Permanent  ter.  Box  3254,  Editor  A  Publisher.  sires  relocate  by  ’64.  Inquire  Box  3146, 


college  town  morning  newspaper. 
Daily  Tribune,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 


Pennsylvania.  Vacation,  eight  holi¬ 
days,  good  working  conditions,  excel-  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  prov- 
lent  opportunity.  State  fall  qaalifles-  en  record  as  consistent  economical 


services  of  a  topnotch  copyreader. 
Mnst  be  fast.  Good  talary,  paid  life 
insurance  and  other  benefits.  In  reply 
state  age,  experience,  and  famish  ref- 


opportunity.  Single,  Midwest  back¬ 
ground  preferred.  Draft  exempt.  Write  LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  or  Machinist 


state  age.  experience,  and  furaiih  ref-  ‘®“®''’  *  Operator.  Box  3255,  Editor  A  Pub- 

erences.  All  replies  held  in  confidence.  Publisher. _  lisher. 


Box  3113,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TWO  REPORTERS  and  Photographer 


REPORTER — General  news,  college  wanted.  Please  give  full  information 
town  of  7,500.  Chart  Area  6.  Jonrnal-  0°  personal  and  newspaper  back- 
iam  training  or  experience  reqnired.  grounds  and  salary  desired  in  first 


List  experience,  references,  salary  ex-  letter, 
pected.  Open  September  15.  Write  Texas. 
Box  3103,  Editor  A  Pnbllsher.  u7*vn 


The  Hersid-Post,  El  Paso, 


Editor  A  Pnblisher.  Confidence  re¬ 
spected. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  — Thor- 
onghly  experienced  ALL  phases  ciren- 
ta/nn-izDC  cE'DX7ir>we  lation,  carrier  to  Circulation  Manager; 

WRITItKa  SfcKVICEa  South,  Central  States,  Midwest — Morn- 

I  iterarv  Aaentrv  Evening,  Sunday  operations  — 

- -  50,000  to  200,000.  Now  assistant  Cir- 

WRITERSI — TV  MINDED!  Yon  do  culation  Manager,  qualified  for  top  po* 


SPORTS.  NEWS  REPORTER  for  semi- 


- not  have  to  be  a  television  writer  to  aition,  any  area.  Dependable,  capable, 

WANTED — Sports  onpyreader  with  at  write  for  TV.  Outline,  plot,  or  synopais  good  adneation.  Age  38.  Excellent  ref- 
least  two  or  three  years’  experience  will  suffice.  Write  for  terms— TODAY  I  erencea.  Reanme  and  photo  npon  ra- 


weekly.  Experience  not  a  muit.  Write  for  Upstate  New  York  p.m.  Box  8213,  Mead  Agency,  419— 4th  Avenue,  New  quest.  Write  Box  3253,  Editor  A  PtA* 


Newa-Chroniele,  Sbippenabarg,  Pa 


Editor  A  Publisher. 


York  16,  New  York. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  8.  1953. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Circulation 


MANAGER,  20  yean'  exp»riene«  one 
chain.  ABC,  Little  Merchant  Plan. 
$100  week  and  Bonne.  Prefer  Chart 
Area  9  or  10.  Box  2939.  Editor  k 
Pnhliaher. 

ASSISTANT  City  Circulation  Manager 
on  one  of  the  largeat  Metropolitan 
newspapera  in  Sonth  wiahes  Circnla- 
tion  Manager's  job  on  smaller  newspa¬ 
per.  42  years  old,  married  and  with 
over  20  years'  experience  in  all  phases 
of  circulation  work.  Chart  Area  5,  9, 
or  10  preferred.  Address  answers  to 
Box  3117,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Correspondents _ 

NEW  YORK-— NEW  JERSEY 
CONNECTICUT 

Reporter  photographer  team  on  top 
New  York  City  daily.  Wide  experience, 
connections  in  tri-state  area  seek  fea¬ 
ture,  news,  special  assignments  or 
string  work  for  anyone  anywhere. 
Nothing  too  tough.  Box  3019,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  and/or  CUssi- 
fied  Manager.  10  years'  experience; 
age  40;  married;  capable;  $80-$90. 

Box  3021.  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  SPACE  SALESMAN 
Now  working  on  leading  Midwest 
Newspaper.  Aggressive,  versatile  ac¬ 
counts,  layout,  copy,  and  art  work  ex¬ 
perience.  Prefer  Chart  Area  4.  Box 

3119,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SIX  YE.4RS  Advertising  Experience. 
Seek  display  sales  position  in  larger 
city.  A.B.J.  29  years  old.  Box  3218, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Instructors 


JOURNALISM  INSTRUCTOR 
B.A.;  M.A.;  Two  years  graduate  jour¬ 
nalism;  College  teaching;  Associated 
Press,  New  York;  Times  Correspond-, 
ent.  Write  Box  3120,  Editor  &  Pub-  j 
Usher. 


F.diinrial 


REPORTER  REWRITE  man.  New 
Yorker,  15  years  city  dailies;  all 
beats.  Draft  exempt  veteran,  single; 
versatile,  reliable.  Ready  anywhere. 
Please  state  salary.  Box  2936,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  7,000  Midwest  daily^ 
31.  wants  editor,  reporter  spot  medium 
p.m.  daily  Connecticut,  eastern  New 
York.  Married.  B.J.  Missouri.  Top,  ac¬ 
curate  writer.  Box  3027,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  wants  to  go  to  work  as 
reporter  or  rewrite.  6  years'  experi¬ 
ence.  Concise,  srrnrate  writer.  Chart 
.trea  1  or  2.  Vet,  32,  marriad.  Box 

3054,  Editor  k  Publisher, _ 

CtiMBI  N.ITION  Editor-Photographer, 
8ve  years  experience  as  Industrial 
photographer  and  assistant  editor  of 
plant  pnhlication.  BJ  journalism  back- 
grnnnd  and  daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Married,  42.  Available  Chart 
Area  82.  Box  3016,  Editor  k  Pub- 
Usher^ 

OFFSET  EDITOR,  well  exiper’enced 
in  this  new  field,  wants  to  relocate. 
Box  3032,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

POLICE  reporter,  award  winner, 
wants  news  or  public  relations  job 
with  future.  Married,  32.  Box  3026, 
Editor  k  Publisher, _ 

reporter,  5  years'  eiperience,  B.A. 
Journalism,  wants  position  in  New 
York  City  area.  Box  3006,  Eiditor  k 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER  AVAIL¬ 
ABLE  IMMEDIATELY— Am  not  pre¬ 
senting  myself  as  the  perfect  answer. 
There  are  none.  However,  I  do  have 
good  solid  background.  No  floater.  Do 
not  drink.  Nine  years'  experience. 
Box  3022.  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

SUMMER  replacement  on  Chicago 
oaily  seeks  news  editor,  telegraiph,  city 
oetk  or  copy  desk  job.  Previous  expe¬ 
rience  on  desk  of  award-winning  small 
daily.  Married,  no  children,  age  86, 
Prefer  warm  climate.  Available  8e*>- 
tenher  5.  Box  8060,  Editor  k  Pua- 
llsher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editnrisil 


ALL  'ROUND  NEWSMAN — ^With  both 
city  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Editing,  reporting,  layout, 
makeup,  ad  selling.  Seeks  position 
with  real  promise.  College  graduate, 
vet.,  single,  age  30.  Box  3017,  Editor 
k  Publisher.  _ 


WANT  A  VACATION!  Make  me  your 
assistant.  Now  USAF  Captain  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations — service  paper  and  flying 
magsiine  experience.  Specialty,  avia¬ 
tion  and  feature  writing.  Age  34.  B.S., 
Married.  Available  September.  Prefer 
Chart  Areoks  82,  6,  11,  12.  Box  3007, 
Editor  k  Publisher.  _ 


ATTENTION  P.M.  EDITORS,  Chart 
Area  1  or  2.  Reporter,  4  years’  expe¬ 
rience  all  heats,  seeks  permanent  spot 
with  future.  Now  employed  20,000 
daily.  Married,  family,  vet,  college 
grad.  34  years  old.  Box  3147,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

CONSCIENTIOUS  newsman  254  years' 
experience  seeks  spot  where  rewards 
are  commensurate  with  ability.  Hard 
worker,  willing.  Wants  to  be  kept 
busy.  In  game  long  enough  to  know 
he  hasn't  learned  all  yet.  BA  Journal¬ 
ism,  25,  married,  family.  Experience 
on  most  beats,  smattering  of  desk 
work,  can  handle  camera.  Now  state 
reporter  on  40,000  circulation  AM 
daily.  Box  3121,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

DESKMAN,  five  years'  experience  re¬ 
porter  -  rewrite  -  deskman.  Relocate  in 
Chart  Areas  811,  812.  Box  3122,  Edi- 

tor  k  Publisher. _ 

EX-ASSISTANT  Editor,  28,  two  years 
technical  society,  journalism  degree, 
desires  position  in  Midwest  or  East. 
Can  edit,  write,  make  up.  proof  read, 
some  photography,  and  Public  Rela- 
tions.  Box  3123,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
NEWS,  Feature  writer.  3  years  daily 
experience,  handle  press  camera,  go 
anywhere.  Single.  Box  3185,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


RF.PORTER-FE.-ITURE  rewrite  man ; 
354  years'  experience,  29  years — com' 
mon-sense;  now  with  metropolitan 
Southern  morning  daily.  Accurate, 
crisp  copy.  Vet,  Missouri  grad;  soak 
greener  pastures  in  Chart  Area  81.  2 
or  West  Coast,  please.  Box  3114, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  photography  school  gradu¬ 
ate.  Beginner.  26,  single,  vet,  car.  3 
years'  business  experience.  Box  8132, 
Editor  k  Publisher, _ 

A  GOVERNMENT  FOREIGN  AF- 
F.VIRS  writer-editor  for  4  years  is  fed 
up  with  Washington's  Ivy  League 
"theorheticians."  Desires  to  write  the 
newspaper  or  magazine  with  pro¬ 
nounced  Republican  viewpoint.  31 
years  old,  married,  graduate  of  U.S. 
Naval  Academy,  A.M.  in  foreign  af¬ 
fairs.  Present  salary  $8,000.  Box 
3235,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

.ABLE,  energetic  reporter,  25,  forty 
months'  experience  wants  new  job 
with  a  future.  Chart  Areas  3,  10  or  9. 
Can  nse  graphic,  handle  desk.  Single, 
veteran,  college.  Box  3220,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


AOOUIRATE  REPORTER,  2  years 
county  government,  courts,  police, 
news  bureau  manager.  Also  sports,  gen¬ 
eral  assignment.  16,000  daily.  Now  on 
city  hall  beat.  Graphic.  AB,  post  grad 
journalism.  Married,  34,  broad  back¬ 
ground.  Seeks  permanent  spot,  city, 
staff  lai^er  daily,  leading  to  chance 
to  specialize  reporting  public  affairs. 
Chart  Areas  6,  8,  10.  Box  3228,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. _ 


ATTENTION 

FLORIDA 

PUBLISHERS 

EDITOR,  now  of  two  weeklies  in  Long 
Island,  formerly  Foreign  Editor  of 
large  daily  in  Jamaica.  B.W.I.  Also 
Editor  for  a  weekly  children's  news¬ 
paper  in  B.W.I.  30,  married,  have  car, 
wish  to  settle  Florida  for  life.  War 
correspondent  In  CBI  for  2  years. 
Wikh  post  with  future.  11  years’  expe¬ 
rience  all  phases.  Prefer  desk,  fea¬ 
tures,  editorials,  but  to  prove  self  will 
do  any  assignment.  Available  now. 
Best  references. 

Write  Box  8381,  EdUor  ft  PnblUher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial 


REPORTER,  3  years,  some  rewrite, 
35,  family  man,  vet,  BA,  car.  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  31^,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
REPORTER,  2  years  all  around  20,000 
daily  background  in  East,  features,  J- 
grad,  available  now,  Chart  Area  2,  6, 
8.  Box  3143,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
REPORTER,  23^  3  years  Army 

Public  Information,  grad  University 
of  Illinois  Jonrnalism  School,  seeks 
work  in  Chart  Areas  1,  2,  6.  Have 
camera,  desk  and  city  beat  experience. 

Box  3131,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

BUILD  with  “Locals”.  Reporter-Pho¬ 
tographer  (Vet,  28,  Dvarried,  B.S.)  has 
camera,  laboratory,  car  ready  for  new 
daily,  weekly  or  H.O.  spot  via  Box 
3247,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CREATIVE  EMPLOYED  EDITOR 
FIVE  years  fsrm  trade  magazines,  2 
years  community  newspapers.  Seeks 
change,  challenge.  Offers  ability,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  diligence.  Writing,  make-up, 
production  know-how.  USO  grad., 
SDX  member,  31.  Los  Angeles  only. 

Box  3223,  Editor  ft  Publisher 
DESK  MAN — Fast,  accurate,  reliable ; 
5  years  desk,  reporting  experience  ] 
top  Eastern  daily.  Vet,  28,  married, 
family.  Want  to  shift  to  dayside. 
Write  Box  3226,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR  of  prise-winning  semi-week¬ 
ly  seeks  reporting,  desk  job  on  small 
southern  daily.  J-scbooI  grad,  25,  vet. 
Have  car,  camera.  Box  3243,  Editor 
ft  Publisher.  _ 


EDITOR-WRITER,  7  years’  experience 
all  news  jobs  on  dailies;  college  pub¬ 
licity,  radio.  Want  industrial  editing, 
writing;  available  September.  Now 
editing  Army  manuals.  Photo  experi¬ 
ence.  BA  journalism.  Box  3219,  Editor 
ft  Publisher.  _ 


EDITORIAL 

WRITER 

7  YEARS  on  Midwest  and  Washington, 
D.  C.  papers;  also  non-newspaper  edit¬ 
ing,  government  overseas  information, 
etc.  Political  science  training,  special¬ 
ist  foreign  and  national  affairs.  Age 
42,  family.  Go  anywhere,  top  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability  desired  and  adequate¬ 
ly  recompensed.  Excellent  references. 
Box  3217,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Sportswriter-desk- 
man,  27,  now  sports  editor  10-15,000 
seeks  staff,  desk  spot  larger  paper. 
Vet,  car,  BSJ,  SDX.  Box  3227,  Edi- 
tor  ft  Publisher. _ 

FEATURE  WRITER,  Reporter,  col¬ 
umnist,  25,  veteran,  published  all 
fields,  travel,  relocate,  resume.  Box 
3251,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ _ 

REPORTER — Courts,  police,  general, 
city  desk.  Employed,  married.  Like 
Eastern  daily.  Box  3224,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  28,  married,  veteran, 
J->8ehool  grad,  with  year’s  experience, 
seeks  berth  on  over  50,000  daily,  as 
reporter,  feature  writer.  Own  press 
camera;  go  anywhere,  prefer  Chart 
Area  2.  Available  early  in  September. 
Box  8216,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

RESPONSIBLE  woman  journalist  de¬ 
sires  position  in  editing,  public  rela¬ 
tions  or  allied  fields.  Experience;  in¬ 
dustrial  paper  and  magazine  editing 
and  layout;  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
paper  reporting  and  editing;  public  re¬ 
lations.  College  trained,  age  31.  Excel¬ 
lent  references,  samples.  St.  Louis 
ares.  Box  8238,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  reliable,  thoroughly 
schooled  all  phases,  5  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  college  grad,  good  references. 
Box  8233,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  MY  LINE.  Sports  Editor 
small  daily  (6,000)  four  years  desires 
change  of  scenery.  Also  some  experi¬ 
ence  on  wire,  photography  and  general 
reporting.  Veteran  27,  B.A.  19M.  Box 
3225.  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ 


Top  REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
now  employed,  seeks  New  England  lo¬ 
cation.  MiMonri  grad,  8  years’  expe¬ 
rience,  concise  writer.  Box  3233,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Pnblisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial  _ 


ONE-MAN  STAFF  of  small,  solvent 
weekly  wants  larger  opportunity.  Box 
3033,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relattona 


PUBLICITY  Director  (College)  Seeks 
News,  Magazine,  or  Public  Relations 
•pot.  Chart  Area  81.  Four  yearn  news. 

ghoto  work.  Single,  30,  B.».,  veteran. 

ox  3015,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ 

^  SEE  OUR  AD 
OOMESPONDENTS 
Box  8019,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PUBLIOITY-Press  Relatione  manager, 
currently  employed,  33,  college,  mar¬ 
ried.  5  years  industrial,  institutional 
Public  Relations  fields,  also  newspaper, 
magazine  experience.  Seeks  spot  with 
company  or  public  relations  connsel 
in  Chart  Area  $2.  Box  8138,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  EUROPEAN 
PRESS  OFFICER,  former  newspaper¬ 
man,  29,  married,  seeks  public  rela- 
tions/publieity/writing  position  U.  S. 
or  abroad.  Excellent  diplomatic  expe¬ 
rience  and  education.  Box  3129,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. _ 


EXPERIENCED  deskman,  reporter, 
reviewer  wants  solid  Public  Relstions 
job.  7  years’  metropolitan  daily  back¬ 
ground  includes  all  beats,  makeup, 
financial,  state,  rewrite,  music,  drama, 
book  reviews.  College  grad.  Navy  pub¬ 
lic  relstions  in  War  II.  Age  32,  mar¬ 
ried.  Can  distinguish  between  valid 
promotion  and  wastebasket  fodder. 

Available  for  Chart  Area  12  interview 
mid-September,  open  to  other  loca¬ 
tions.  "Top  references.  Box  3237,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


TEN  POINTS  PARTICULAR 

1  Army  PIG  soon  to  feel  mufti; 

2  crusades  completed  at  33; 

3  degrees — Cambridge,  Sorbonne; 

4  dependents  prefer  the  East; 

5  languages,  especially  English; 

6  publishing  accomplishments; 

7  years  to  a  bald  pate  .  .  ,  if 

8  rich  years  lie  fallow  in 

9  lands  from  Prague  to  Bangkok. 
10  thousand  a  year  minimum. 

For  prospectus  write  “Crusader” 
Box  3221,  Editor  ft  Publisher 


MechHitical 


EXPERIENCED  employed  pressroom 
foreman  desires  position  on  medium 
large  afternoon  daily.  Box  2956.  Edi- 

tor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  Production  Manager  employed,  wants 
a  change,  experienced  all  mechanical 
dopartments,  and  business  of  publishing 
a  newspaper.  Interested  only  in  perma¬ 
nent  position.  Write  for  qualifications 
and  references.  Box  3239,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


States  covered  by 
CHART  AREA 
Numbers  that  appear  in 
EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Ads 

81. — Maine  Mew  Hampshire, 

Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island. 

82.  — New  York,  Connecticut, 

New  Jersey,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Maryland,  Washing¬ 
ton  D.  C.,  Delaware. 

83.  — W.  Virginia,  Virginia, 

North  Carolina. 

84.  — Georgia,  Sonth  Carolina, 

Florida. 

86. — MisslsslppL  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Kentncky. 

86.  — Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana, 

Illinois. 

87.  — Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 

North  Dakota,  Sonth 
Dakota. 

88.  — Iowa,  Mlssonrl,  Nebraska, 

.  Kansas. 

89.  — Arkansas,  Lonlslana,  Ok- 

lAhomAs  TezM. 

810. — Colorado,  New  Mexico, 

Arlsona,  Utah. 

811.  — ^Montana,  WyosMng,  Ida¬ 

ho,  Washington,  (negon. 
813. — OsUfomla,  Nevada. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  Reporter,  “a  fortnightly  of 
facts  and  ideas.”  never  having 
missed  an  opportunity  to  cite  al¬ 
leged  “facts”  about  the  newspaper 
business  and  give  its  own  “ideas” 
of  what  is  wrong  with  it,  has  come 
out  in  its  August  4  issue  with  an 
article  that  is  a  libel  against  thou¬ 
sands  of  weekly  newspaper  editors, 
publishers  and  owners  whose  hon¬ 
esty  and  integrity  is  above  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  article,  “How  to  Embalm  a 
Newspaper”  by  James  Munves,  is 
promoted  by  the  magazine  as  be¬ 
ing  “about  a  typical  small-town 
newspaper.”  Judging  from  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  “typical  small-town  publish¬ 
ers”  are  cheats,  chiselers  and 
phonies.  Nothing  could  be  fur¬ 
ther  from  the  truth. 

Without  naming  the  paper,  the 
town  or  the  publisher,  Mr.  Munves 
has  written  a  piece  about  a  man 
who  has  taken  over  a  dying  weekly 
in  the  shadow  of  a  big  city  and 
proceeds  to  falsify  circulation  fig¬ 
ures,  finagle  advertising  rates,  and 
perpetrate  all  the  crimes  of  pub¬ 
lishing  that  weekly  publishers  have 
been  accused  of  for  50  years. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  some 


at  Thirty 


who  find  the  reliquae  alone  suffi¬ 
cient  for  their  purposes,  and  thus 
it  happens  that  a  newspaper  may 
walk  after  it  is  dead,  and  what  was 
once  a  temple  of  integrity  becomes 
a  front  operation  for  a  small-time 
confidence  man. 

“The  recent  history  of  a  weekly 
we  shall  call  the  Dawndale  Item 
will  serve  as  an  example  of  this 
ghoulish  process.  Its  transmogrifi¬ 
cation  might  have  occurred  long 
ago  but  its  aged  publisher  lived 
long  beyond  his  time.” 

Freely  interpreted  this  means 
that  the  old-timers  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  had  some  ability  and 
morals  and  were  all  right,  but  the 
newcomers  in  the  business  are 
merely  using  the  fossil  remains  of 
the  “temples  of  integrity”  for  ul¬ 
terior  purposes. 

V  ♦  * 

Two  PAGES  of  type  are  given  to 
explaining  the  following  publish¬ 
ing  sins  perpetrated  by  the  new 
owner  called  “Albert  C.  Frost”; 

Circulation  was  about  2,050  in¬ 
cluding  less  than  a  thousand  “paid” 
but  “this  didn’t  bother  Frost.  Ex¬ 
aggeration  was  part  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business  as  he  knew  it,  and 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Aug.  14-15  —  Maryland-Vir- 
ginia-Delaware  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  Summer  conference  and 
Associated  Press  meeting,  Hag¬ 
erstown,  Md. 

Aug.  15-21  —  International 
Typographical  Union,  annual 
convention,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Aug.  21-22  —  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  annual 
Summer  meeting,  Robert  Dris¬ 
coll  Hotel,  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas. 

Aug.  23-25 — Western  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Association, 
convention,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Aug.  24-25 — Southern  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference, 
Eastern  Division,  Henry  Grady 
Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Aug.  24-27 — Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Michigan  State 
College,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Aug.  24-29  —  International 
Photoengravers’  Union,  annual 
convention.  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  1 — New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  Fall  meeting,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Maybe  this  alleged  publisher  and 
his  weekly  paper  do  exist.  But,  if 
so,  they  are  not  typical  by  any 
means. 


Atom  Secrecy 
Attacked  By 
Paul  Block,  Jr. 

The  secrecy  surrounding  the 
atomic  program  in  the  United 
States  has  been  .self-defeating  and 
should  be  lifted,  according  to  Paul 
Block.  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade  and  a  one-man  sub¬ 
committee  on  atomic  affairs  for 
the  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors’  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Committee. 

Writing  in  the  August  issue  of 
Harper’s  magazine,  he  says: 

“It  is  high  time  for  the  veil  of 
secrecy  to  be  lifted  on  everything 
except  a  few  current  refinements 
in  the  manufacture  of  fissionable 
materials  and  the  design  of 
weapons. 

“Only  then  will  Americn  scien- 
tisEs  and  industrialists  be  able  to 
move  ahead  at  full  speed,  taking 
full  advantage  of  the  American  ge¬ 
nius  for  bringing  into  play  a  di¬ 
versity  of  talents;  and  only  then 
will  the  American  people  be  able 
to  comprehend  the  vast  power  in 
their  possession  and  cope  wisely 
with  the  difficult  problems  of 
atomic  defen.se.” 

Mr.  Block  concludes: 

“Why  is  such  stringent  atomic 
secrecy  maintained  when  there 


-weekly  publishers  might  be  guilty  th®  ragged  edge  of  reality  had  no  735  weekly  newspapers  are  mem-  ure  so  many  objections  to  it? 
.of  some  of  these  practices.  And  it  bearing  on  his  plans.  .  .  .  Frost,  bers  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir-  “Fear  of  the  unknown,  1  sus- 

is  entirely  possible  that  one  of  from  the  moment  he  became  the  culations  which  sets  and  polices  pect,  accounts  for  more  of  it  than 

them  might  be  guilty  of  all  of  Item’s  publisher,  claimed  its  paid  sound  and  honest  circulation  prac-  fear  of  spies.  Because  many  per- 

;them.  as  the  article  states.  But  to  circulation  was  6,250.”  tices.  consider  it  a  mysterious  thing 

.call  this  a  “typical  small-town  Then  he  raised  his  advertising  *  ♦  ♦  which  they  can  never  understand, 

^publisher”  is  grossly  unfair  to  rates  to  conform  to  the  circulation.  Many  weekly  associations  along  they  prefer  to  keep  it  out  of  sight 

^many  thousands  of  weeklies  that  Old  advertisers  got  it  at  the  old  with  daily  groups  —  for  example,  “Even  though  this  unknown 

.are  published  in  the  highest  tra-  rate  but  new  advertisers  were  given  those  in  the  Carolinas  —  have  de-  force  can  change  their  lives,  or 

ditions  of  journalism.  There  are  a  “break,”  being  charged  a  third  less  clared  their  firm  opposition  to  destroy  them,  they  want  to  ignore 

;  some  “sharp  operators”  in  the  daily  than  the  card  rate  but  one  and  a  “double  billing,”  which  means  d  as  long  as^  possible. 

-.newspaper  field,  also.  But  just  be-  half  times  as  much  as  the  old  ad-  giving  rebates  to  local  merchants  “Secrecy  in  depth,  along  the 

.cause  one  publisher  may  be  a  vertisers.  Kickbacks  to  merchants’  on  cooperative  advertising  paid  for  military  lines  of  defense  in  depth, 

stinker  doesn’t  make  them  all  that  cooperative  on  advertising  were  by  manufacturers.  fh®  theory  advatKed  by  one 

way,  either  in  the  weekly  or  the  common  “and  every  issue  of  the  Weekly  newspapers,  like  dailies,  of  the  top  rnen  in  the  atomic  set- 

.  daily  field.  Item  contains  three  or  four  half-  survive  only  so  long  as  they  main-  up  to  justify  it. 

*  ♦  *  or  full-page  ads  that  have  cost  the  tain  the  interest  of  their  readers  “He  conceded  that  many  of  th< 

storekeepers  who  placed  them  as  and  advertisers.  We  don’t  think  secrets  aren’t  really  secret;  he  con- 

As  A  generality,  the  Reporter  ijttle  as  nothing.”  Mr.  Munves  and  the  Reporter  need  tended  that  by  trying  to  keep 

.article  states:  The  replacement  of  Special  issues  in  which  local  worry  about  “Mr.  Frost”  because  everything  secret  we  can  better pro- 

j  homely  grocery  stores  with  porce-  merchants  are  called  on  to  adver-  at  the  rate  he  is  going  he  won’t  tect  the  relatively  few  really  vital 

lain  supermarkets  seems  to  con-  tjse  js  another  of  “Frost’s”  gim-  keep  either  and  he  won’t  last  long,  .secrets.” 
form  to  economic  n^essity,  and  ricks  “and  he  looks  forward  to  the 
perhaps  the  perversion  of  the  time  when  there  will  not  be  a 
weekly  press  is  the  result  of  some  month  during  which  Dawndale’s 
:  similarly  inexorable  process.”  merchants  will  not  feel  compelled 

Thus,  early  in  the  article,  we  are  to  publicly  proclaim  their  support 
asked  to  believe  the  case  about  some  festivity. 

■  is  ‘typical.”  It  goes  on:  for  news  and  editorial  policy. 

The  transformation  of  a  weekly  be  has  none  except  to  get  as  many 
IS,  however,  more  offensive  than  names  into  the  paper  as  possible, 
that  of  a  grocery  for  the  reason  “Xhe  local  telephone  directory  has 
that  a  newspaper,  like  you  and  supplanted  the  dictionary  as  the 
me,  can  possess  a  soul.  principal  orthography  text  in  the 

“That  is  to  say  it  can  speak  with  Item’s  office.”  News  items  are  no- 
.  and  be  responsive  to  the  commu-  tices  of  meetings  and  charity  drives 
nity  in  which  it  exists,  and  it  can  and  descriptions  of  store  openings 
,  have  an  attitude  toward  its  read-  and  social  events.  “It  is  possible 
.  ers  and  aspire  to  serve  them.  A  that  the  only  reason  there  are  any 
man  can  buy  a  subscription  list,  such  news  stories  at  all  is  that  the 
desks,  typewriters,  advertising  cheap  second-class  mailing  rate  is 
,  contracts,  a  name,  and  even  some-  not  extended  to  publications  more 
thing  called  good  will — ^but  not  a  than  half  of  whose  issues  contain 
,  newspaper’s  life.  There  are  men  more  than  75%  advertising.” 
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Advertisers  toss  their  caps  for 
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^  Commercial  Appeal 


* 


PS 


^  for  the 
I  Press-Scimitar 

For  the  best  results  in  the  big 
Memphis  market,  put  your  sales 
message  in  both  Memphis  newspapers. 

The  Commercial  Appeal  and  the  Press- 
Scimitar  cover  the  Memphis  market 
and  the  62  cities  in  the  CAPS 
trade  area. 

More  than  88%  of  our  national 
advertising  is  placed  in  our  optional 
daily  combination.  And  you  can  save 
real  money  by  taking  advantage  of 
this  optional  daily  combination  rate  of 
only  70^  per  line. 

CAP  the  Metropolitan  Memphis  market 
with  the  South’s  Greatest  Sunday 
Newspaper  .  .  .  The  Commercial  Appeal 
250,862  (ABC)  Sunday  Circulation. 

Put  it  in  CAPS! 


Commercial  Appeal — Press-Scimitar 

Consistent  Advertising  Promotes  Sales 


NEW  YORK.  WorU-Tc/cgroni  S.  Tin  Sim 

CLEVELAND . Press 

PITTSBURGH . Press 

SAN  FRANCISCO . News 

INDIANAPOLIS . Tim; 


COLUMBUS . Cih'een 

aNaNNATI . PosI 

KENTUCKY . Posf 

Covington  edlflon.  Cincinnati  Posf 
KNOXVILLE . News-Senllnel 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


Oanarol  AdvarHeing  Dapartmasit,  230  Park  Avanua,  Na«e  Yarfc  City 


